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The  Chicago  Tribune  has  just  cases  of  vote  fraud  in  Chica- 
been  av/arded  the  1972  Pulit-  go’s  1972  Primary, 
zer  Prize  for  general  local  re-  Other  members  of  the  Trib- 
porting.  une  Task  Force  joined  in  the 

The  Tribune  won  the  award  investigation.  Led  by  George 
for  a  massive  vote  fraud  Bliss— Task  Force  members 
investigation  centering  on  Philip  Caputo,  William  Currie 
Chicago’s  1972  Primary.  and  Pamela  Zekman  labored 

For  three  months,  Tribune  up  to  100  hours  a  week  for 
reporter,  William  Mullen,  led  four  months  gathering  addi- 
two  lives— working  under-  tional  evidence, 
cover  as  a  clerk  in  the  Board  Results:  (1)  Federal  indict- 
of  Election  Commissioner’s  ments  of  79  persons.  (2)  A 
office  by  day,  and  working  at  clean  November  7th  election, 
the  Tribune  by  night,  docu-  (3)  And  the  1972  Pulitzer 
menting  more  than  1,000  Prize. 

(Diics^o  (Tribune 

A  step  ahead  of  the  times. 


"Freedom  of  the  press  is  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  liberty  and  can  never  be 
restrained  but  by  despotic  government.  ” 

George  Mason,  1723-1792 


A  Voice  in  the  Future 


Words  from  the  past,  concerned  with  a  nation’s  future.  A  reminder  that  the 
concept  of  a  free  press  was  one  of  the  foundations  of  this  free  country. 

Looking  to  the  future  upholding  of  that  concept,  we  at  Copley  Newspapers 
believe  we  must  blaze  the  trail  in  the  new  newspaper  technologies.  Since 
our  purchase  of  The  Sacramento  Union  in  1966,  we  have  transformed  the 
oldest  daily  in  the  West  into  one  of  the  most  modern  and  advanced  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  The  Union’s  production  systems  encompass  15  major 
technological  firsts.  By  making  The  Sacramento  Union  a  strong,  vigorous 
voice  in  the  capital  of  the  nation’s  most  populous  state,  we  are  investing  in 
our  corporate  future  and  that  of  the  nation’s  free  press. 

Copley  Newspapers... We  intend  to  have  a  voice  in  the  future. 


Cople((  Ntoispa|2M8 


California:  The  San  Diego  Union  and  Evening  Tribune  —  The  Sacramento  Union  —  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  —  Alhambra  Post-Advocate — Burbank  Daily 
Review — Glendale  News-Press — Monrovia  Daily  News-Post — San  Pedro  News-Pilot — Illinois:  Illinois  State  Journal  and  Register — Aurora  Beacon-News — 
Elgin  Daily  Courier-News  —  Joliet  Herald-News  —  Wheaton  Daily  Journal  —  Hawaii:  KGU  (AM) 


For  AP  Members  Only 


This  month,  we  won  the  1973  Pulitzer  Prize  for  spot  news  photography.  That  makes  eleven  Pulitzers 
for  our  staff  photographers. 

The  last  five  Pulitkrs  were  AP  Wirephoto  EXCLUSIVES-^our  from  AP  cameramen  and  one  from 
an  AP  member  paper. 

We  re  particularly  pleased  about  the  new  Pulitzer  because  just  last  month  we  announced  AP  Laser- 
photo.  the  greatest  technological  breakthrough  m  photo  transmission  since  we  pioneered  with  Wirephoto 
in  1935. 

It  s  an  unbeatable  combination  for  AP  mombors  only :  technological  breakth rough  plus  great  AP 
photographers,  providing  the  world's  finest  news  photography. 

Our  Nick  Ut,  who  took  this  prize  winner,  is  one  of  those  AP  greats. 

THE  ASSOCIATED  PRESS 

50  Rockefeller  Plaza,  New  York,  New  York  10020 


CA  TCH-lines 

By  Lenora  Williamson  j 

WHILE  HAVING  BREAKFAST  IN  A  SIOUX  CITV'  res-  j 

taurant,  reporter  Steve  Johnson  of  the  Des  Moines  Register  \ 

Tribune  asked  staff  photographer  Warren  Taylor  whether  he 
had  any  Tri-X  rolls.  Their  waitress,  assuming  the  question  was 
addressed  to  her,  promptly  answered:  “No.  We  have  sweet 
rolls  and  cinnamon  rolls,  but  I’ve  never  heard  of  Tri-X  rolls.” 

*  *  *  ; 

SOMEBODY  UP  THERE  LIKES  HIM— When  the  phone 
system  in  the  cityroom  of  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
went  haywire,  the  only  phone  that  worked  belonged  to  George  j 
Labonte,  religion  reporter.  Commented  “take  one  nightside”  ' 
column  in  the  Gossiper  employee  publication,  “There  must  be 
something  to  that  religion  beat  business  after  all.”  , 

«  *  * 

PASSENGER  LIST  TYPO — AP  staff  photographer  Fred 
Waters,  St.  Louis,  was  assigned  to  cover  an  inspection  flight 
over  the  Mississippi  River  flood  area.  On  the  helicopter  pas¬ 
senger  list  his  name  appeared  as  “Tread  Waters.”  Senator 
Adlai  E.  Stevenson  HI  boarded  the  helicopter  at  Quincy,  Illi-  ' 
nois,  took  one  look  at  the  roster,  and  sought  out  the  photog¬ 
rapher  declaring,  “I  want  to  see  a  man  named  ‘Tread  Waters’  | 
covering  a  flood  story.”  ! 

*  *  *  I 

LEFT  FENDING  FOR  HIMSELF  punned  the  caption  of  ! 

the  Nashville  Tennessean  for  a  photo  by  Jimmy  Ellis  showing 
reporter  Dwight  Lewis  sitting  dejectedly  on  the  hood  of  his 
new  fenderless  and  bumperless  Volkswagen.  In  the  dead  of 
night,  thieves  removed  only  what  they  apparently  needed  from  : 
the  car — nothing  else.  The  remainder  was  not  damaged.  “I 
guess  1  can  be  thankful  for  that,”  Lewis  commented  for  the  | 
caption. 

*  *  *  I 

“IT’S  NOT  FUN  ALL  THE  TIME.  I  don’t  really  have  any  | 

life  there,  except  for  the  newspaper.  So  I  end  up  spending  vir¬ 
tually  all  my  time  at  the  office.”  John  Walter,  26.  was  talking 
to  Bob  Greene  of  the  Chicago  Sun-Times  during  a  brief  Chicago 
stop  en  route  to  Washington.  Walter  has  been  editor  of  the  | 
Pacific  Daily  News  in  Guam  since  Gannett  offered  him  the  job 
a  couple  of  years  ago.  “Remember,”  he  mused  to  Greene,  “we 
used  to  sit  around  and  make  all  these  plans  about  the  way  an 
ideal  newspaper  would  run,  how  we’d  never  let  anything  stupid 
or  embarrassing  get  into  the  paper  ... 

“Well,  you  just  can’t  help  it.  There’s  only  so  much  you  can 
do,  and  all  your  long-range  plans  somehow  get  pushed  aside  i 
when  you  have  to  deal  with  the  sheer  problem  of  putting  out  ! 
a  whole,  new  newspaper  every  day.  And  then  the  edition  comes  ' 

up,  and  you  see  things  in  it  that  you  shouldn’t  see,  but  it’s 
already  time  to  start  the  next  one  ...”  i 

*  *  * 

JUNIOR  STORY — Phyllis  Mackall.  women’s  editor  of  the  j 
Newport  News  (Va.)  Times-Herald  says  her  department  did  a  j 

double  take  in  typing  this  engagement  story.  The  future  bride-  j 

groom  is  Fred  J.  Junior  Jr.,  son  of  the  Rev.  and  Mrs.  Fred  J.  | 

Junior  Sr.  of  Gainesville,  Florida.  He  is  marrying  Constance  j 

Diane  Brown,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  H.  Brown  Jr.  of 
York  County,  Virginia.  And  where  does  the  bridegroom  work? 

For  the  JR  Office  Furniture  and  Equipment  Company. 

*  *  * 

CONFESSION — Longtime  advertising  manager  of  the 
Farmington  (Mo.)  News  is  Albert  Karsch,  who  writes  a  col¬ 
umn  titled  “The  Marble  Cup.”  Karsch  reveals  that  the  “AK/ns” 
reference  initials  on  his  typed  letters  for  40  years  means  “Albert 
Karsch/no  stenographer.”  He  has  never  had  one. 

*  «  * 

ON  ASSIGNMENT  IN  LEBANON  when  the  Pulitzer  Prizes  I 
were  announced,  Chicago  Tribune  reporter  Philip  Caputo,  who  | 
worked  on  the  task  force  of  the  award-winning  primary  election  , 
investigation,  was  told  the  good  news  during  a  telephone  call  j 
from  Beirut.  “No  kidding,”  Philip  exclaimed,  immediately  add¬ 
ing:  “A  bomb  just  went  off  outside  my  hotel  and  somebody  | 
threw  a  grenade  from  a  car.  There’s  fighting  near  the  airport 
and  I’m  going  to  see  how  close  I  can  get  to  it.  I’ll  get  in  touch  i 
with  you  later.” 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  CALENDAR 

MAY 

13- 25 — API  Management  and  Costs  seminar  (for  newspapers  under  75,000 
circulation).  Columbia  University. 

20- 23 — INPA  International  conference.  Town  and  Country  Hotel.  San 
Diego. 

21- 23 — Pacific  Northwest  International  Circulation  Managers  Association 
50th  anniversary  convention.  Sallshan  Lodge,  Gleneden  Beach,  Oregon. 

21- 25 — International  Federation  of  Publishers,  (FIEJ).  Vienna,  Austria. 

22- 27 _ Canadian  Managing  Editors'  Conference.  Vancouver,  B.C. 

24— Annual  World  Press  Institute  Forum.  Macalester  College,  St.  Paul. 
Minnesota. 

26-27— Associated  Press  Missourl-Kansas  wire  editors  association.  Kansas 
City. 

26-28 — Editorial  Writers  critique.  Northwest  Daily  Newspapers.  Timberline 
Lodge,  Ore. 

JUNE 

3- 15— API  Telegraph  Editors  and  Copy  Desk  Chiefs.  Columbia  University. 

4- 8 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Circulation  Management.  Miami. 

7- 9— Mississippi  Press  Association  annual  convention.  Buena  Vista  Hotel- 
Motel,  Biloxi,  Miss. 

8 —  Ohio  Newspaper  Offset  Clinic,  Holiday  Inn,  Ashtabula/ Austlnburg, 

Ohio. 

8 — Canadian  Press  meeting  of  French-language  news  editors,  Quebec. 

8-9 — Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  Association,  spring  meeting.  Holi¬ 
day  Inn,  Gainesville.  Ga. 

8-9 — New  England  Daily  Newspaper  Association  Regular  Spring  meeting. 

Basin  Harbor  Club.  Vergennes,  Vt. 

10-14— ANPA  Research  Institute  Production  Management  Conference 
with  SNPA  Mechanical  Conference  (East  and  West  Division),  Rlvergate 
and  Roosevelt  Hotel.  New  Orleans,  La. 

10- 15 — Newspaper  Division  Special  Libraries  Association,  Pittsburgh. 

11- 13 — International  Press  Institute.  Jerusalem. 

14- 16 — Arizona  Newspapers  Association,  Summer  Workshop,  Sunrise  Park 
Hotel,  White  Mountain  Apache  Indian  Reservation,  McNary,  Arizona. 

17-29 — API  Publishers,  Editors  and  Chief  News  Executives  (for  newspapers 
under  50,000  circulation).  Columbia  University  . 

20- 23 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  Milwaukee. 

21- 23 — Florida  Press  Association.  Hilton  Hotel,  Port  St.  Lucie. 

21- 23 — Tennessee  Press  Association  Convention.  Holiday  Inn  RIvermont. 
Memphis. 

22- 23 — New  Jersey  Press  Assoc.  Annual  Summer  Conference.  Essex  & 
Sussex  Hotel,  Spring  Lake,  N.J. 

24- 28 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers  53rd 
annual  conference.  The  Queen  Mary,  Long  Beach,  California. 

25- 29 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Organizational  and  Team  Develop- 
ment,  Miami. 

28- 30 — Association  of  Newspaper  Classified  Advertising  Managers,  Long 
Beach,  Calif. 

JULY 

8-11 — Newspaper  Personnel  Relations  Association.  25th  Anniveraary  Con¬ 
ference.  Pflster  Hotel,  Milwaukee,  Wise. 

15- 18 — International  Newspaper  Advertising  Executives  semi-annual  meet¬ 
ing.  Hotel  Nova  Scotian,  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia. 

20-22 — South  Carolina  Press  Association,  summer  meeting.  Savannah  Inn 
and  Country  Club.  Savannah,  Ga. 

23- 27 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  Modern  Production  Techniques,  Miami. 

23-Aug.  24— Seminar,  "News  Media  in  Western  European  Countries. " 

Temple  Univ.  School  of  Comm.  The  Netherlands.  Contact:  Dr.  Samuel 
Riley,  Journalism  School,  Temple  Univ.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  19122. 

AUGUST 

13-16— National  Advertising  Show,  The  New  York  Hilton,  New  York  City. 

23- 25 — Montana  Press  Association  Convention.  Big  Sky.  Montana. 

26- 28 — New  York  State  Publishers  Association.  Otesaga  Hotel.  Coopers- 
town,  N.Y. 

29- Sept.  I — International  Newspaper  Promotion  Associatlon-European  Di¬ 
vision.  Hotel  Zurich,  Zurich,  Switzerland. 

SEPTEMBER 

219 — Ohio  Newspaper  Classified  Clinic.  Pick-Ft.  Hayes  Hotel,  Columbus. 

13- 15 — PNPA  Classified  Clinic.  Hershey  Motor  Lodge,  Hershey,  Pa. 

14- 16 — Pacific  Newspaper  Mechanical  Conference.  Southern  Division.  Bilt- 
more  Hotel,  Los  Angeles. 

17-20 — Knight  Newspaper  Seminar,  "Training,  Developing  and  Evaluating 
Your  Employees,"  Miami. 

24- 26— INPA  Southern  Regional  conference.  Hyatt  House,  Houston. 
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THE  SOUTH’S  LARGEST  SINGLE  INTERSTATE  PRO¬ 
JECT-MOBILE’S  $47.5  MILLION  1-10  TUNNEL -WAS 
DEDICATED  AND  OPENED  FEBRUARY  10.  1973. 

THIS  NEW  AND  NECESSARY  LINK.  CREATED  TO 
RELIEVE  THE  EVER-GROWING  PRESSURE  OF  DOWN¬ 
TOWN  TRAFFIC.  HAS.  EVEN  NOW  INCREASED  THE 
FLOW  OF  WEALTH  INTO  MOBILE. 

1-10  OPENS  NEW  VISTAS  . . .  DRAWS  NEW  INDUSTRY 
. . .  PROVIDES  NEW  JOBS  . . .  MOVES  MOBILE  TO  NEW 
WEALTH.  GET  YOUR  SHARE  OF  THIS  BONANZA 
THRU  THE 


MOBILE 


PRESS 

REfilSTER 


A  NEWHOUSE  NEWSPAPER 


Editor  &  Publisher 

•  THE  FOURTH  ESTATE 


CSharter  Member, 
Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulatlone 
Member,  American 
Buaineaa  Presa.  Inc. 


Robert  U.  Brown 
Publither  and  Editor 


James  Wright  Brown 
Publither,  Chairman  of  the  Board,  1912*1959 
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Atvards  for  team  reporting 

It  is  significant  that  the  major  Pulitzer  Awards  this  year  were  made 
for  stories  that  resulted  from  team  efforts  in  investigative  reporting. 
The  case  histories  of  each  award  show  that  this  reporting  technique 
has  a  built-in  system  of  checks  and  balances  that  insure  greater  ac¬ 
curacy.  Proof  of  this  lies  in  the  outcome  of  the  stories  reported  by  the 
Washington  Post,  the  Knight  Newspap>ers,  the  Chicago  Tribune  and 
the  Sun  Newspapers  of  Omaha,  all  of  which  resulted  from  the  com¬ 
bined  efforts  of  two  or  more  staff  members. 

Two  of  these  stories — the  Watergate  case  by  the  Washington  Post, 
and  the  Eagleton  affair  by  the  Knight  Newspapers — came  at  a  time 
when  belief  in  the  credibility  of  the  press  was  at  a  low  ebb  and  these 
were  attacked  as  extreme  examples  of  press  irresponsibility  and  shabby 
journalism.  They  have  been  proven  to  be  examples  of  just  the  oppo¬ 
site.  The  Post  team,  unbeknownst  to  its  readers,  was  restricted  to  using 
only  information  that  was  substantiated  by  at  least  two  sources.  The 
Knight  team  had  the  facts  but  in  fairness  went  to  Eagleton  for  his 
story  before  publication  forcing  him  to  make  a  public  disclosure. 

These  and  other  Pulitzer  citations  were  for  examples  of  press  per¬ 
formance  at  its  best  and  we  hop>e  the  American  public  realizes  it.  If 
it  hadn’t  been  for  these  newspapers,  the  public  might  never  have 
known  the  full  story  of  Watergate,  the  Eagleton  medical  history,  the 
election  frauds  in  the  March  ’72  primaries,  and  the  vast  unused  finan¬ 
cial  resources  of  Boys  Town. 


T)(»  Oldest  Publishers'  end  Advertisers' 
Newspaper  in  America 

With  which  have  been  merged:  The  Journalist 
established  March  22,  1884;  Newspaperdom 
established  March,  1892;  the  Fourth  Estate 
March  I,  1894;  Editor  &  Publisher,  June  29, 
1901;  Advertising,  January  22,  1925. 

Managing  Editor:  Jerome  H.  Walker  Jr. 

Associate  Editors:  Margaret  C.  Fisk.  Mark 
Mahler,  Jeffrey  J.  Mill,  Lenora  Williamson. 

Editorial  Assistant:  Marie  Stareck. 

Midwest  Editor:  Gerald  B.  Healey. 

Washington  Correspondent:  Luther  A.  Huston. 

Advertising  Manager:  Ferdinand  C.  Teubnar. 

Sales  Representatives:  Donald  L.  Parvin,  W.  F. 
Pierce,  Richard  E.  Schultz.  Kenneth  R. 
Schmitt,  Earl  W.  Wilken. 

Advertising  Production  Manager:  Bernadette 
Borries. 

Assistant  to  the  Publisher  and  Promotion  Man¬ 
ager:  George  Wilt. 

Circulation  Director:  George  S.  McBride. 

Classified  Advertising  Manager:  Virginia  Ann 
Stephenson. 

Marketing  and  Research  Manager:  Albert  E. 
Weis. 

Librarian:  Adelaide  Santonastaso. 


OFFICES 


Shield  law,  or  no  law? 

Discussion  of  shield  law  legislation  has  developed  from  debate  of 
qualified  vs  unqualified  legislation  to  shield  law  vs  no  law.  Whereas, 
a  few  months  ago  majority  sentiment  of  newspaper  editors  seemed  to 
support  an  unqualified  or  absolute  bill  in  Congress  to  protect  the 
confidential  sources  and  information  of  reporters — and  to  stop  the 
rash  of  subpoenas,  contempts  and  jailings — the  pendulum  appears  to 
have  swung  to  opposition  by  the  majority  of  editors  to  any  legislation 
at  all  in  this  area.  That  is  the  implication  drawn  from  an  informal 
“show-of-hands”  ballot  during  the  recent  ASNE  sessions. 

A  panel  discussion  before  ASNE  members  brought  out  the  difficul¬ 
ties  of  writing  legislation  which  would  provide  the  desired  protection 
without  providing  a  set  of  handcuffs  to  go  with  it.  The  legal  require¬ 
ment  of  providing  in  the  legislation  definitions  of  “newsman,”  “re¬ 
porter,”  etc.,  contains  many  potential  traps  for  the  press.  Today’s 
definition  is  subject  to  tomorrow’s  interpretation,  whatever  that  might 
be. 

We  have  frequently  expressed  our  opposition  to  any  qualified  bill 
and  our  support  of  an  unqualified  bill.  However,  unless  members  of 
Congress  can  get  together  on  a  simple,  uncomplicated  statement  of 
principle  supporting  the  First  Amendment — and  the  right  of  reporters 
to  protect  their  sources,  which  had  been  an  accepted  protection  of 
that  Amendment  for  almost  200  years  until  recent  court  decisions — 
we  are  inclined  to  say  “forget  it.” 
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letters 

DESCRIPTION  FITS 

It  was  interesting  to  note  in  your  lead 
article  of  April  28  the  description  by  Mr. 
Withers  of  Rochester,  Minnesota  of  pre¬ 
prints — “a  license  to  steal”.  I  think  that’s 
a  good  description,  and  the  publishers  who 
are  accepting  preprints  at  low  rates  per 
thousand  are  stealing — from  themselves. 

The  newspapers  who  are  depending  on 
their  carriers  to  top  or  stuff  the  inserts  are 
seeing  the  easy  money  without  much  added 
expense,  but  they  are  adding  pressure  to 
the  carrier  problem  in  the  Circulation  De¬ 
partment. 

The  newspapers,  especially  evening  pa¬ 
pers,  who  are  stuffing  the  inserts  in  the 
plant  are  sacrificing  news  coverage  by  mov¬ 
ing  up  press  times  or  the  subscribers  receive 
their  papers  late  because  of  tbe  extra  time 
required  to  make  the  insertions. 

Publishers  who  think  through  the  whole 
problem  will  realize  that  the  low  rate  pre¬ 
print  is  “eroding  our  rate  structure”  as 
Arthur  A.  Culver,  publisher.  Riverside 
(Calif.)  Press  Enterprise  said. 

Preprints  have  their  place,  but  they 
should  pay  their  way. 

Marvin  Clay 
(Oay  is  circulation  manager  of  the  Pine 
Bluff  (Ark.)  Commercial.) 

»  *  * 

HEADLINES  FROM  THE  PAST 

We  all  know  that  news  was  made  in  the 
past  without  the  benefit  of  the  movable 
press,  the  New  York  Times,  Walter  Cron- 
kite,  and  the  Six  O’Clock  Report. 

Had  there  been  newspapers  in  centuries 
gone  by,  bow  would  they  have  displayed 
the  meaningful  news  and  features  of  the 
day?  The  following  are  just  a  few  that 
come  to  mind — some  based  on  actual  events 
and  others  just  figments  of  a  copy  editor’s 
imagination.  Explanations  are  unnecessary. 
***** 

‘I’ll  Win  by  2  Lengths’ 

Confident  Ben-Hur  Says 

***** 

Asp  Bite  Fatal 
To  Cleopatra 

***** 

Language  School 
Opens  Near  Babel 

***** 

WEATHER: — Partly  cloudy  followed  by 
heavy  rains,  possibly  for  40  days  and  4() 
nights. 

***** 

David  Predicts 
One-Shot  Victory 
Over  Goliath 

***** 

Pisa  City  Council 
Sues  Tower  Builder; 

Tilt  Called  Hazard 

***** 

Pyramid  Builders  Strike; 

Union  Asks  Shorter  Hours, 

Elimination  of  Whips 

***** 

Michelangelo  Injures  Back 
At  work  on  Sistine  Chapel 

Leon  Baden 

(Baden  is  copy  desk  chief  for  the 
Harrisburg  (Pa.)  Evening  News.) 

EDITOR  ai  PUBLISHER  for  May  19 


SUPPORT  SOUCITED 

Last  June,  President  Nixon  asked  me  to 
chair  a  special  Committee  whose  objectives 
are  to  develop  better  public  understanding 
of  the  vital  role  of  the  Guard  and  Reserve 
and  to  obtain  the  full  cooperation  of  Ameri¬ 
can  employers  in  allowing  and  encouraging 
their  employees  to  participate  in  the  Guard 
and  Reserve  programs.  When  I  accepted 
this  assignment,  I  was  confident  that,  once 
the  need  was  known,  American  employers 
would  willingly  give  their  support  and  es¬ 
tablish  personnel  policies  which  would  en¬ 
courage  employee  participation  in  these  im¬ 
portant  programs.  As  the  former  Chairman 
of  the  Board  of  General  Motors,  I  am  happy 
to  report  that  my  faith  in  the  .American 
business  community  bas  not  been  misplaced. 

I  have  been  greatly  encouraged  by  the  early 
response  I  have  received  from  companies, 
both  large  and  small,  and  by  the  many  per¬ 
sonnel  policies  sent  to  me  as  evidence  of 
employer  support. 

It  is  now  Department  of  Defense  policy 
that  in  any  future  build-up  of  the  Armed 
Forces,  the  National  Guard  and  Reserves, 
and  not  the  draft,  would  be  the  initial  and 
primary  augmenting  element  for  the  active 
forces.  Under  the  “Total  Force”  concept, 
the  All-Volunteer  force  will  be  composed 
of  2.3  million  active  duty  and  1  million  se¬ 
lected  members. 

In  the  past  three  years,  equipment  inven¬ 
tories  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves,  badly  de¬ 
pleted  during  the  Vietnam  build-up  of  the 
active  forces,  have  been  replenished  at  an 
annual  rate  of  more  than  $500  million.  In 
the  next  fiscal  year,  the  equipment  build-up 
will  exceed  $1  billion,  and  the  total  invest¬ 
ment  of  the  Guard  and  Reserves  will  be 
the  largest  in  any  single  year  of  our  history. 
This  addition  of  equipment  is  coming  from 
existing  resources.  In  addition,  new  mis¬ 
sions  have  been  developed  bringing  Guard 
and  Reserve  components  more  in  line  with 
active  duty  counterparts.  With  these  sub¬ 
stantial  investments,  there  has  been  an  in¬ 
tensification  of  the  readiness  training  of 
the  Guard  and  Reserve  units. 

A  well-equipped  and  fully-manned  Na¬ 
tional  Guard  and  Reserve,  deployable  on 
short  notice,  is  potentially  the  most  eco¬ 
nomical  part  of  our  defense  system  (30% 
of  the  manpower  for  less  than  5%  of  the 
defense  budget).  An  effective  Guard  and 
Reserve  is  also  tbe  best  guarantee  against 
having  to  use  a  peacetime  draft  in  future 
years. 

To  be  a  member  of  the  Guard  and  Se¬ 
lected  Reserve  one  must  devote  a  weekend 
a  month,  and  an  additional  two  weeks  each 
year,  to  training  exercises. 

Fortunately,  there  are  employers  who  en¬ 
courage  their  employees  to  participate  in 
Guard  and  Reserve  programs.  Their  en¬ 
couragement  comes  in  the  assurance  that 
there  will  be  no  discrimination  against 
those  employees  in  their  consideration  for 
advancement;  in  the  granting  of  military 
leave  in  addition  to  regular  vacations;  and 
in  expressions  of  appreciation  of  their  em¬ 
ployees’  contributions  to  the  security  of 
our  nation. 

I  urge  all  Americans,  particularly  em¬ 
ployers,  to  support  this  concept,  a  concept 
on  which  our  nation  was  formed  nearly  two 
hundred  years  ago  and  a  concept  which  has 
retained  our  basic  freedoms  ever  since. 

J.  M.  Roche 

,  1973 


WEDDING  ATTIRE 

Gloria  Steinem  objects  to  the  newspaper 
practice  of  describing  the  attire  of  women 
while  never  using  the  same  technique  for 
men. 

Ms.  Steinem  apparently  is  not  a  reader 
of  The  Times.  Since  early  this  year,  we 
have  been  publishing  in  our  wedding  stories 
a  description  of  the  way  the  groom  and  the 
best  men  were  dressed. 

The  following  description  appeared  in  a 
recent  account  of  a  wedding: 

“The  groom  wore  a  Prince  Edward  tuxedo 
of  anecru  color,  featuring  a  three-quarter 
length  three-button  single-breasted  coat  of 
dacron-worsted  brocade  with  black  braided 
satin-trimmed  lapels,  accented  by  a  black 
velvet  collar.  The  black  flare-leg  trousers 
featured  a  satin  trim.  A  ruffled  shirt  and 
bow  tie  completed  his  attire.” 

We  also  encourage  couples  to  include 
both  the  man  and  the  woman  in  engagement 
and  wedding  photos. 

We  aren’t  making  a  conscious  effort  to 
please  Ms.  Steinem,  but  we  agree  with  her 
that  men  and  women  deserve  equal  treat¬ 
ment  in  the  news  columns. 

Robert  F.  Campbell 

(Campbell  is  editor  of  The  Times,  Caines, 
ville,  Ga.) 

«  *  • 

CENSORSHIP 

On  page  23  of  the  April  21  Editor  & 
Publisher  issue  is  a  one  paragraph  article 
about  the  Redondo  Beach,  Calif.,  city  coun¬ 
cil  passing  an  ordinance  giving  police  of¬ 
ficers  the  power  to  seize  news  racks  which 
impede  the  flow  of  traffic  on  sidewalks  or 
fail  to  meet  certain  design  specifications. 
The  article  ends  with  this  sentence:  “The 
ordinance  is  aimed  at  curbing  offensive  pub¬ 
lications  and  not  as  any  form  of  censor¬ 
ship,  the  councilmen  explained.” 

If  this  is  not  censorship,  what  pray  tell 
is  it? 

David  Johnston 


Short  Takes 

APTS.  FOR  RENT-S.  Dakota,  Mice 
clean  AC,  4  rooms,  bath.  Adults. — Tampa 
(Fla.)  Tribune-Times. 

•  ♦  • 

He  is  a  charismatic  speaker  and  ...  is 
a  major  farce  in  .  .  .  politics. — Havertown 
(Pa.)  Leader. 

♦  ♦  ♦ 

“Lite  shorthand  and  typing  skills  re¬ 
quired.  Accuracy  sesential.”  —  Chicago 
Tribune. 

*  «  « 

Aside  from  the  two  ships  lost  Sunday 
to  enemy  sire,  ...  —  Lock  Haven  (Pa.) 
Express. 

*  *  « 

MARYHILLE  REST  HOME  for  the 
aged  &  retired  .  .  .  Room  &  broad  avail, 
on  daily,  weekly  or  monthly  basis  ...  — 
Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury. 

*  «  « 

(E&P  pays  $2  each  for  amusing  typo¬ 
graphical  errors  found  in  newspapers  and 
reprinted  here.) 
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Sum  reach 


In  New  York,  the  nation's  advertising  capital, 
more  advertising  executives— at  both 
agencies  and  accounts— read  The  New  York 
Times  regularly  than  read  any  other 
publication.  Trade  or  otherwise. 


r 


Agencies  % 

Clients  % 

The  New  York  Times 

89 

74 

Advertising  Age 

72 

62 

Time 

55 

45 

ANNY 

47 

31 

Newsweek 

34 

31 

The  Wall  Street  Journal 

32 

40 

Madison  Avenue 

21 

11 

Media  Decisions 

16 

19 

U.S.  News  &  Worid  Report 

12 

12 

BusinessWeek 

10 

16 

Sales  Management _ 2 _ 6 


1973 !  A  good  year  to  let 
The  Times  reach —for  you. 


Si^e  iNeUt  jlork  Simei? 

First  in  media  advertising  among  all 
U.S.  newspapers. 


Source:  Special  Trendex  Media  Study. 
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Photographers,  editors 
warned  of  privacy  laws 


2.  Publication  of  private  matters  that 
violate  the  ordinary  decencies,  however 
those  may  be  defined. 

3.  Putting  an  individual  in  a  false  light 
or  position  or  fictionalizing  some  aspect  of 
his  activities,  in  regard  to  the  public’s 
perception. 


By  Lenora  Williamson 

Photographers  and  news  and  picture 
editors  should  be  aware  that  the  area  of 
privacy  law  is  not  only  “unsettled”  but 
will  be  of  increasing  concern.  Professor 
David  Gordon  of  Northwestern  Universi¬ 
ty’s  Medill  School  of  Journalism  told  the 
1973  Newsphoto  Conference  for  Editors  at 
Ohio  University,  Athens. 

“There  is  a  need  for  news  personnel  to 
be  particularly  conscious  these  days  of 
their  own  codes  of  ethics  and  standards  of 
performance,”  Gordon  declared  in  urging 
particular  care  not  to  intrude  needlessly 
on  an  individual’s  privacy,  or  go  beyond 
‘the  ordinary  decencies.’  ” 

It  is  difficult  to  summarize  exactly 
where  a  photographer’s  legal  rights  stand 
at  this  moment,  Gordon  told  the  final  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  four-day  workshop  attended  by 
managing  editors,  news  and  picture  edi¬ 
tors,  photographers  and  journalism  stu¬ 
dents.  Like  other  aspects  of  the  law- 
journalism  relationship,  the  situation  is 
changing  and  evolving  very  rapidly,  he 


from  what’s  really  important  about  these 
two  concepts  . . .” 

Gordon  briefly  noted  as  other  aspects  of 
the  “right  to  see”  his  contention  that 
there  is  no  major  difference  between  pic¬ 
tures  and  textual  material  in  most  situa¬ 
tions  where  legal  questions  arise  and  also 
the  increase  in  the  pressures  government 
has  brought  to  bear  on  the  press. 

Privacy  law 

The  expert  in  journalism  law,  at  one 
time  a  reporter  for  the  Winconnin  State 
Journal,  outlined  four  separate  kinds  of 
torts  (civil  wrongs)  which  have  been  sub¬ 
sumed  under  the  law  of  privacy,  noting 
that  they  are  not  mutually  exclusive: 

1.  Intrusion  on  physical  solitude,  in  a 
situation  where  a  person  has  a  recognized 
right  to  physical  solitude. 


4.  Appropriation  of  some  element  of  a 
person’s  identity  for  commercial  pur¬ 
poses. 

Truth,  while  an  absolute  defense  in 
libel  actions,  may  only  worsen  the  situa¬ 
tion  in  two  areas  of  privacy  (instrusion 
on  physical  solitude,  and  publication  of 
matters  violating  the  ordinary  decencies), 
and  the  best  defense  is  newsworthiness,  it 
was  noted.  While  that  may  be  a  “some¬ 
what  subjective  standard”  nonetheless  it 
is  becoming  increasingly  important  in  pri¬ 
vacy  matters. 

Establishment  of  newsworthiness  of  a 
picture  or  other  item  may  be  by  proving 
that  the  subject  is  of  public  interest,  that 
it  involves  a  public  figure,  or  that  it  is 
based  on  public  record,  but  Gordon  re¬ 
minded  that  libel  law  at  this  point  is  not 
totally  clear  as  to  who  or  what  is  a  “pub¬ 
lic  figure.” 

{Continued  on  page  13) 


Copy  editors  regain  control 


said. 

Gordon  outlined  what  he  termed  as  four 
crucial  aspects  of  the  “right  to  see”  in 
long-range  implications.  Generality  No.  1, 
he  declared,  is  that  the  “right  to  see”  is 
not  the  private  right  of  a  photographer, 
but  a  right  to  be  exercised  on  bebalf  of 
informing  the  public. 

“Although  a  legal  distinction  would  be 
almost  impossible  to  draw  between  where 
information  leaves  off  and  titillation  be¬ 
gins,  there’s  at  least  an  ethical  question 
here,  if  not  a  legal  one,  and  I  suspect 
increasingly  it’s  an  ethical  question  that 
the  courts  are  going  to  concern  themselves 
with. 

Precedent  risks 

“If  you  make  the  arguments  for  right 
to  see  merely  a  sensational  picture  then  I 
think  it  is  harder  for  other  people  to  make 
the  same  kind  of  argument  given  a  more 
solid  basis.  I  think  it  is  crucial  that  any 
time  newspaper  people  get  into  a  legal 
case  that  it  be  a  strong  case  rather  than  a 
weak  one  .  .  .  when  you  get  a  case  that 
isn’t  that  strong  you  run  the  risk  of  a 
precedent  that  an  awful  lot  of  people  are 
going  to  have  to  live  with  in  the  future 
even  if  the  cases  are  stronger.” 

Gordon’s  second  “generality”  was  that 
the  “right  to  know”  and  the  “right  to  see” 
are  very  frequently  misused  terms.  “They 
are  really  closer  to  ethical  than  to  legal 
concepts,  despite  the  efforts  of  many  peo¬ 
ple  to  elevate  them  to  legal  and  even 
constitutional  status.  As  general  state¬ 
ments  of  societal  values,  they  are  good 
phrases.  But  in  using  them,  don’t  over¬ 
state  their  legal  bases,  because  some 
sharp  lawyer  is  going  to  challenge  you  on 
those  points,  and  perhaps  divert  attention 


of  content  to  settle  dispute 


Agreement  has  been  reached  in  a  dis¬ 
pute  that  shut  dow'n  Le  Soleil  for  four 
days  last  weekend  and  forced  cancellation 
of  Monday’s  edition. 

The  shutdown  came  about  when  19 
unionized  copy  editors  on  the  Quebec  daily 
resigned  in  protest  over  loss  of  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  new  copy  corrections  and  the  elim¬ 
ination  of  19  proofreaders  after  the  paper 
installed  electronic  photo-composing 
equipment. 

The  copy  editors  walked  out  on  May  6 
charging  that  the  technological  changes 
made  “a  mess”  of  the  paper  because  of 
loss  of  newsroom  control  over  final  edito¬ 
rial  content  of  the  paper.  (E&P,  May 
12). 

The  editors  also  complained  they  didn’t 
have  the  proper  rules  and  measurement 
books  to  do  their  work  properly  under  the 
new  system. 

The  real  crux  of  the  dispute  was  re¬ 
ported  to  be  the  hiring  of  proofreaders 
under  control  of  the  news  editors.  When 
Gabriel  Gilbert,  president  and  publisher 
of  Le  Soleil  installed  $2  million  of  the 
most  sophisticated  newspaper  photo- 
composing  equipment  available,  the  jobs 
of  19  proofreaders  were  eliminated. 

Involved  in  corrections 

Under  the  new  agreement,  a  journalist- 
supervisor  answerable  to  the  news  desk 
will  be  able  to  order  corrections  in  news 
copy  at  any  stage  of  the  production  proc¬ 
ess.  The  agreement  also  provides  that  at 
least  one  journalist-supervisor  will  be  on 
duty  whenever  pages  are  being  made  up. 


No  page  will  be  sent  to  photoengraving 
until  it  has  been  approved  by  the  duty 
supervisor. 

In  addition,  a  special  four-man  commit¬ 
tee  of  journalists  will  be  set  up  for  a 
three-month  trial  period  to  ensure  correc¬ 
tions  made  during  the  production  process 
will  not  affect  writing  quality. 

The  conflict  also  involved  a  dispute  over 
which  union  will  represent  the  13  typists 
who  prepare  news  copy  to  be  fed  into  the 
Linotron  machines.  The  proofreaders  be¬ 
longed  to  the  journalists’  union.  Gilbert 
believes  the  typists  should  belong  to  the 
International  Typographical  Union,  whose 
stewards  ordered  the  editors  out  of  the 
composing  room  last  week.  The  Quebec 
City  Journalists’  Union  is  challenging  this 
before  the  Quebec  Labor  Relations 
Board. 

In  the  meantime,  union  negotiator  Gil- 
les  Boivin  said  under  the  agreement 
reached  “Management  has  given  us  all 
the  guarantees  and  the  means  needed  to 
assure  newsroom  control  of  the  quality  of 
content  .  .  .” 

Le  Soleil,  with  a  circulation  of  about 
170,000  is  the  city’s  largest  daily  newspa¬ 
per  and  the  biggest  paper  in  Canada  east 
of  Montreal.  The  paper  employs  700,  in¬ 
cluding  132  editorial  staff  members  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  journalists’  union.  The  paper 
publishes  three  editions  on  w'eekdays,  in¬ 
cluding  a  regional  edition  for  the 
Saquenay-Lac  St.  John  area. 

Management  said  all  personnel  would 
be  paid  for  the  period  of  the  shut  down. 
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Chinese  editors  begin  j 
3-week  tour  of  U.S.A. 


Detroit  Free  Press  names 
city’s  top  dope  dealers 


By  Margaret  Cronin  Fisk 

A  two-year  investigation  into  Detroit’s 
heroin  trade  by  the  Detroit  Free  Press  is 
expected  to  culminate  soon  with  the  grand 
jury  indictments  of  several  Detroit  police¬ 
men  and  alleged  dope  dealers. 

Free  Press  city  editor  Walker  Lundy 
said  sources  close  to  the  grand  jury  have 
reported  to  the  Free  Press  that  indict¬ 
ments  should  be  handed  down  this  week. 
He  said  indictments  might  be  delayed  be¬ 
cause  of  grand  jury  reluctance  to  indict 
Detroit  policemen  during  National  Police 
Week. 

The  grand  jury  activity  follows  by  a 
few  weeks  one  of  the  most  dramatic  parts 
of  the  long  Free  Press  investigation — the 
publishing  of  profiles  of  11  alleged  dope 
dealers  and  seven  allegedly  crooked 
cops. 

The  profiles  were  the  result  of  months 
of  research  by  Free  Press  reporter 
Howard  Kohn.  Another  reporter,  William 
Schmidt,  was  involved  in  preparing  the 
profiles  of  dope  dealers,  Lundy  said. 

It  was  primarily  Kohn’s  story  from  the 
beginning  two  years  ago  w'hen  he  reported 
on  life  in  an  inner  city  dope  house.  Kohn 
lived  in  the  dope  house  for  a  week,  then 
described  the  “nightmarish”  life  on  the 
drug  scene,  Lundy  said. 

Heroin  easy  to  buy 

Next  the  Free  Press  set  out  to  “show 
how  easy  it  is  to  buy  heroin  in  the  city,” 
Lundy  said.  Previously  Detroit  police  had 
been  claiming  inability  to  locate  or  stop 
the  dealers. 

Kohn  would  visit  other  dope  houses,  buy 
heroin  and  take  it  back  to  the  Free  Press 
to  be  analyzed.  As  the  Free  Press  began 
publishing  the  dope  series,  more  and  more 
people  began  giving  Kohn  information  on 
dealers,  crooked  cops  and  financiers. 

From  the  beginning,  a  major  factor  in 
the  story  was  the  alleged  police  corrup¬ 
tion.  “Everybody  on  the  street  knew  cops 
were  on  the  take,”  Lundy  said.  Kohn  fre¬ 
quently  observed  policemen  going  into 
dope  houses,  he  added. 

The  Free  Press  couldn’t  use  these  ob¬ 
servations  as  proof  of  corruption,  he  said, 
because  the  policeman  could  claim  he  was 
contacting  an  informer. 

Despite  the  Free  Press  constant  uncov¬ 
ering  of  dope  dealers  and  dope  houses, 
Detroit  Police  were  not  using  the  in¬ 
formation  gathered  by  Kohn,  Lundy 
added. 

After  a  grand  jury  was  formed  to  in¬ 
vestigate  the  drug  trade  in  Detroit,  its 
investigators  “finally”  contacted  the  Free 
Press,  Lundy  said,  and  began  trading  in¬ 
formation. 

Then  using  information  gathered  over 
two  years  from  “honest  police  agencies” 
and  dope  dealer  sources  themselves,  the 
Free  Press  began  preparing  profiles  on 
the  top  dope  dealers  and  top  crooked 
cops. 

The  Free  Press  charged  11  Detroit  area 
residents  with  being  top  dealers.  Before 
running  the  story,  Lundy  said,  Kohn  and 


several  editors  “sat  down  with  our  libel 
lawyers”  to  determine  who  the  Free  Press 
could  call  dope  dealers  without  fear  of 
losing  a  libel  action.  The  final  11  were 
confirmed  by  a  number  of  sources.  Most  of 
those  named  had  narcotics  arrests,  Lundy 
said. 

Pared  down  list 

Two  w'eeks  later  the  Free  Press  did  the 
same  thing  with  the  Detroit  police  depart¬ 
ment.  First,  Lundy  said,  they  had  a  list  of 
32  policemen  who  the  Free  Press  believed 
were  on  the  take.  After  paring  down  to 
only  those  they  were  “dead  sure”  on,  and 
which  the  Free  Press  lawyers  agreed 
could  be  used,  the  Free  Press  published 
profiles  of  seven  cops  charged  with  being 
involved  in  the  heroin  trade. 

Before  publishing  the  profiles,  Lundy 
said,  the  Free  Press  was  careful  to  make 
sure  that  any  charges  were  corroborated 
from  several  different  sources. 

The  profiles  included  names,  pictures, 
addresses,  methods  of  operation,  and 
documentation  to  back  the  Free  Press 
charges.  Lundy  said  the  Free  Press  is 
now  planning  another  profile  of  a  top 
heroin  financier,  who  also  is  expected  to 
be  indicted  by  the  grand  jury. 

As  for  getting  higher  into  the  drug 
echelon,  Lundy  said  “we’ve  kind  of  blown 
our  wad.  It  took  us  two  years  to  get  to 
this  level.”  But  he  added  “we  don’t  know 
who’ll  call  tomorrow”  with  more  informa¬ 
tion  about  higher  ups. 

Lundy  praised  Kohn  as  an  “incredibly 
cool  reporter.  He  goes  into  places  that 
police  undercover  people  won’t  go.” 

Lundy  said  the  Detroit  Police  depart¬ 
ment  is  “extremely  mad  at  us.”  Before  the 
grand  jury  really  got  going,  the  Detroit 
police  commissioner  referred  to  the  Kohn 
stories  as  “fiction,”  Lundy  noted.  Now 
“the  commissioner  is  saying  we’re  trying 
people  in  the  newspaper,”  he  said. 

Lundy  said,  however,  that  despite  the 
Free  Press  investigations  the  Detroit  po¬ 
lice  did  nothing  about  the  heroin  traffic  in 
the  city  and  “it’s  time  the  people  have 
found  out  about  it.” 

• 

New  process  reduces 
plastic  plate  costs 

Letterflex  Systems,  an  operating  unit  of 
W.  R.  Grace  &  Co.  has  introduced  a  less 
costly  and  more  efficient  process  for  the 
production  of  shallow  relief,  photopoly¬ 
mer,  newspaper  printing  plates. 

Known  as  “Dry  Development,”  the 
new  process  has  as  its  key  advantages 
high  productivity  and  low  capital  invest¬ 
ment.  Two  different  machine  systems  are 
available;  Letterflex  System  135  and  Let¬ 
terflex  System  290.  These  machines  pro¬ 
duce  35  and  90  high-quality  plates  per 
hour,  respectively,  directly  from  a  photo¬ 
graphic  negative. 


A  group  of  21  Mainland  Chinese  jour¬ 
nalists  arrived  in  New  York  May  17  on 
the  first  leg  of  a  three-week  tour  of  eight 
major  cities  across  the  U.S. 

The  tour  arrangements  were  made  by  i 

the  American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi-  ' 

tors,  some  of  whose  members  toured  Chi¬ 
na  last  fall.  The  ASNE  is  being  assisted 
by  the  National  Committee  on  U.S.-China  i 
Relations,  Inc.  Charles  W.  Yost  who  1 

stepped  down  as  Chairman  of  the  Nation¬ 
al  Advertising  Review  Board  this  week 
was  named  president  of  the  China  Com-  ' 

mittee. 

The  Chinese  entourage,  composed  of  16 
men  and  5  women,  is  led  by  Chu  Mu-chih, 
director  of  Hsinhua,  the  Chinese  news 
agency.  Members  of  the  group  are: 

Wang  Chen,  deputy  director  of  the  In¬ 
formation  Dept.,  Ministry  of  F'oreign 
Affairs;  Li  Po-ti,  deputy  editor-in-chief  of 
China  Reconstructs;  Pu  Chao-min,  deputy 
director  of  the  International  News  Dept., 
Hsinhua;  Chang  Ch’ang-hai,  leading 
member  of  editorial  dept..  Wen  Hui  Daily, 
Shanghai;  Hsiao  Hang,  leading  member 
of  home  news  dept.,  the  People's  Daily; 

Wang  Hsi,  deputy  editor-in-chief,  Peking 
Rei’iew;  Lan  Tze-an,  deputy  editor-in- 
chief,  Chinn  Pictorial;  Li  Ch’in,  head  of 
foreign  affairs  correspondents  section, 
Hsinhua;  Wang  Fei,  director  of  interna¬ 
tional  news  dept.,  Hsinhua;  Shen  Ping- 
chich,  deputy  director  of  reference  li¬ 
brary,  Hsinhua;  Chang  Tao,  chief  of  cor¬ 
respondents  section.  Nan  Fang  Daily, 
Kuangtung  Province;  Chang  Chi-hsin,  ed¬ 
itorial  staff  of  international  news  dept.. 
Peoples  Daily;  Chiang  Cheng-tsung,  dep¬ 
uty  head  of  Foreign  Correspondents  Di¬ 
vision  of  Information  Dept.,  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Affairs;  Chao  Chi-hua,  deputy 
head  of  division  of  Dept,  of  North  and 
South  American  and  Oceanian  Affairs, 
Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs;  Chang  Ya- 
h.sin,  Hsinhua  photographer;  Yu  Kuang- 
hua,  cameraman,  Peking  Television;  Yao 
Wei,  staff  member  of  Chinese  People’s 
Assoc,  for  Friendship  with  Foreign  Coun¬ 
tries;  Hsieh  Wen-ch’ing,  staff  member  of 
home  news  for  foreign  service,  Hsinhua; 
and  Yu  Ching-ch’ing,  staff  member  of  For¬ 
eign  Correspondents  Division  of  Informa¬ 
tion  Dept.,  Ministry  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

In  New  York,  the  journalists  will  tour 
the  U.N.,  AP  and  UPI  Wall  Street  Jour¬ 
nal,  and  New  York  Stock  Exchange, 
among  other  places.  Then  on  to  Boston 
where  they  will  get  a  brief  taste  of  New 
England  with  trips  to  historic  Lexington 
and  Concord  and  an  outing  to  a  small 
farm.  In  addition,  they  will  visit  Harvard 
and  MIT  and  get  a  look  at  MIT’s  com¬ 
puterized  layout  for  printing  newspa¬ 
pers. 

The  remainder  of  the  itinerary  lists 
trips  to  Atlanta,  Washington,  D.C.,  Chica¬ 
go,  Denver,  San  Francisco,  and  Honolulu. 

The  editors  will  return  to  Hong  Kong 
from  Honolulu  on  June  15. 


Ingersoll  buys 

The  Contesville  (Pa.)  Record,  an  after¬ 
noon  paper,  has  been  purchased  by  Ralph 
Ingersoll. 
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Award 

Winners 


38th  Annual 

Editor  &  Publisher 

Newspaper  Promotion  Awards 


Presented  at  the  43rd  Annual  Conference 
International  Newspaper  Promotion  Association 
San  Diego,  California,  May  23,  1973 


Clatsification  I — Circulafion/aditorlal  promotion,  in>papar 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Birmingfham  Eccentric 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Charlotte  Observer* 

Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  Wilminjfton  Journal 

Clastificafion  2 — Circulafion/aditorial  promotion,  radio 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Detroit  Free  Press* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  San  Rafael  Independent- 

Journal 

Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Milwaukee  Sentinel 
Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  New  Brunswick  Home  News 

Clatsification  3— circulation/aditorial  promotion-talavision 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Chicago’s  Today 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze* 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Detroit  News* 

Classification  4— Outdoor  madia 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  New  York  Times* 

Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  New  York  Times* 

Classification  S— Carriar  Promotion 

FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Minneapolis  Star  &  Tribune 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Valley  News  Dispatch 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Vancouver  Sun 
Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  New  Ulm  Daily  Journal 

Classification  6 — Circulation  Direct  Mai!  Promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Houston  Post* 

Classification  7 — ^Trade  Paper  Advertising  Promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Chicago  Tribune* 

Certificate  of  Merit  ( over) :  Le  Soleil 

Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Sunday  Times  of  Great  Britain 

Classification  8 — Direct  Mail  Advertising  Promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Chicago  Tribune* 

Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  New  York  News* 

Classification  9 — In-paper  advitising  promotion 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Houston  Post* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Times  of  Great  Britain* 
Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  Paddock  Publications 

Classification  10 — Advertising  Presentations 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Virginian-Pilot  &  Ledger-SW 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Financial  Times  of  London 
EDITOR  at  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1973 


Classification  1 1 — Audio-Visual  Presentations 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Wall  Street  Journal 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  St.  Petersburg  Times 

Classification  12 — Advertising  Promotion,  radio 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Detroit  News* 

FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze* 
Certificate  of  Merit  ( over) :  Detroit  Free  Press* 

Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Baltimore  Sunpapers 
Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  Illinois  State  Journal  &  Register 
Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  New  Westminster  Columbian 

Classification  13 — Advertising  promotion,  television 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Washington  Post 

Classification  14 — Research 

FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Los  Angeles  Times 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Sacramento  Union 
Certificate  of  Merit  ( over) :  Detroit  News* 

Classification  15— Public  Relations 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Boston  Globe 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press 
Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  New  York  News* 

Certificate  of  Merit  (over):  Houston  Post* 

Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  Amarillo  Daily  News 
Certificate  of  Merit  ( under) :  South  Bay  Daily  Breeze* 

Classification  16 — Public  Relations,  special  events 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Baltimore  News-American 
FIRST  PRIZE  (under  100,000):  State  College  Pennsylvania 

Mirror 

Certificate  of  Merit  ( over) :  Detroit  Free  Press* 

Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  Port  Huron  Times  Herald 
Certificate  of  Merit  (under):  Palm  Beach  Post 

Classification  17 — Public  Relation  Films 
FIRST  PRIZE  (over  100,000):  Dallas  Morning  News 
FIRST  PRIZE  (tinder  100,000):  Tallahassee  Democrat 
Certificate  of  Merit  ( over) :  Charlotte  Observer* 

NOTE:  First  Prizes  and  Certificates  of  Merit  awarded 
in  circulation  groups  for  netvspaper  tvith  circu¬ 
lations  over  and  under  100,000,  at  the  discretion 
of  the  judging  panels. 

*  Indicates  won  more  than  one  award. 
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38th  ANNUAL  EDITOR  &  PUBUSHER  AWARDS 


56  best  promotion  campaigns  cited 


Post  TV  Week. 

1^  Get  There  FinL 


MAvns 

OUIST  RANCH 


circulation  coupon,  and  was  the  unani¬ 
mous  choice  of  the  panel  of  judges. 

The  under-100,000  circulation  winner, 
submitted  by  the  Birmingham  (Mich.) 
Eccentric,  consisted  of  a  series  of  full 
pages  using  eight-column  photographs, 
and  promoting  the  newspaper’s  staff  and 
coverage. 

Two  television  and  two  radio  categories 
were  reviewed  by  the  judges  in  sessions 
held  at  San  Diego’s  KFMB  studios. 
Judges  watched  videotapes  on  a  monitor 
in  one  of  the  executive  offices,  shown  from 
the  station’s  master  control  room,  and 
then  adjourned  to  a  projection  room  to 
watch  those  commercials  submitted  on 
film.  In  an  adjacent  sound  studio  at 
KFMB  radio,  another  panel  listed  to  tapes 
of  radio  spots  promoting  both  circulation 
and  classified  advertising.  After  an  all¬ 
day  judging  session,  additional  judging 
time  was  scheduled  at  the  studios  of  Cini- 
ra  Associates,  a  local  broadcast  production 
firm  to  complete  the  judging. 

A  total  of  21  entries  had  been  submitted 
in  the  “Outdoor  Media”  category,  but  the 
judging  panel  came  up  with  the  same 
winner  for  First  Prize  and  Certificate  of 
Merit.  The  New  York  Times’  election 
campaign,  “Be  one  up  on  topic  one”  took 
top  honors,  with  the  well-known  “I  got  my 
job  through  the  New  York  Times”  cam¬ 
paign  used  in  all  outdoor  media  and  the 
city’s  subways  earned  a  Certificate  of 
Merit. 

Well-rounded  carrier  programs  includ¬ 
ing  complete  variety  in  deployment  of 
trips  and  contests  earned  first  prizes  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  Tribune  and  the 
Tarentum  (Pa.)  Valley  News  Dispatch. 

A  series  of  small,  full-color  mail  pieces 
promoting  various  parts  of  the  newspa- 
(Continued  on  page  11) 


SPECIAL  EVENT — The  Baltimore  Nevn-Ameri- 
can's  program  to  promote  the  newspaper's 
Bicentennial  in  its  community  earned  a  First 
Prize  in  the  Public  Relations-Special  Events 
classification. 
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DIRECT  MAIL — Houston  Post  mail  campaign, 
CARRIER  PROMOTION — A  variety  of  trips  and  "We  get  there  first"  promoting  various  sections 
contests  earned  top  honors  for  the  Minneapolis  of  the  Post,  was  only  winner  in  circulation  pro- 

Star  and  Tribune  in  the  carrier  promotion  cate-  motion  direct  mail  category.  Series  was  created 

gory.  by  the  Post's  agency,  GLD&W. 
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By  George  Wilt 


A  ballroom  full  of  the  best  promotion 
efforts  of  newspapers  from  the  U.S., 
Canada  and  Europe,  numbering  more  than 
700  individual  entries,  >vas  screened  by 
eleven  juries  of  Southern  California 
judges  in  selecting  the  56  winners  of 
Editor  &  Publisher’s  38th  annual  News¬ 
paper  Promotion  Awards  Competition. 

'The  entries  embraced  individual  efforts 
and  complete  campaigns  for  advertising 
and  circulation  promotion,  research,  public 
relations  and  community  service  activi¬ 
ties,  including  use  of  all  media.  Newspa¬ 
pers  submitted  their  outstanding  cam¬ 
paigns  in  17  categories,  newly-selected  for 
1973  by  a  committee  of  the  International 
Newspaper  Promotion  Association,  in  con¬ 
sultation  with  E&P,  and  in  two  circulation 
groups  covering  newspapers  both  over  and 
under  100,000  circulation. 

Judging  was  completed  in  San  Diego, 
Calif.,  last  month,  and  involved  a  w'eek- 
long  effort  by  leaders  of  the  advertising, 
public  relations,  publishing  and  research 
fields  from  San  Diego  and  surrounding 
areas.  The  judges  selected  27  entries  for 
First  Prize  plaques,  and  awarded  29  Cer¬ 
tificates  of  Merit. 

All  entries  in  the  competition,  including 
the  winners,  will  be  exhibited  at  the  43rd 
annual  conference  of  INPA,  held  at  the 
Town  &  Country  Hotel,  San  Diego,  May 
20-23.  The  awards  will  be  presented  at  an 
awards  luncheon  on  Wednesday,  May  23, 
by  George  Wilt,  assistant  to  the  publisher 
and  promotion  director  of  E&P. 

Judging  of  the  entries  was  based  on: 
idea,  concept  and  creativity,  execution — 
including  copy,  graphics  and  production, 
and  results  or  effectiveness  of  the  promo¬ 
tion. 

The  competition  included  six  categories 


Outstanding  entries 

The  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer’s  entry  in 
the  in-paper  circulation  promotion  catego¬ 
ry  was  a  brown  kraft  paper  bag,  enclosing 
a  variety  of  gift  coupon  items,  labeled 
“The  Christmas  Gift  Bag.”  It  carried  a 


for  circulation/editorial  promotion,  includ¬ 
ing  use  of  in-paper  advertising,  radio,  tel¬ 
evision,  outdoor  media,  carrier  promotion 
and  direct  mail;  eight  advertising  promo¬ 
tion  classifications:  in-paper,  trade  paper, 
direct  mail,  advertising  presentations,  au¬ 
dio-visual  presentations,  radio,  television, 
and  research;  and  three  public  relations 
groups:  public  relations,  special  events, 
and  p.r.  films.  Some  categories  included 
up  to  a  hundred  individual  entries. 


Multiple  Winners 


Nine  newspapers  won  more  than  one 
award,  with  the  Detroit  Free  Press,  De¬ 
troit  News,  Houston  Post,  Chicago 
Tribune /Today,  and  Torrance  (Calif.) 
South  Bay  Daily  Breeze  each  winning 
three  awards,  and  the  New  York  Times, 
New  York  News,  Charlotte  Observer  and 
Times  of  Great  Britain  each  winning  two 
awards. 

While  judges  were  authorized  to  award 
34  First  prizes  and  a  like  number  of 
Merit  Certificates,  they  actually  selected 
dozen  less  entries  for  winning  honors.  In 
several  categories  an  insufficient  volume 
of  entries  in  the  under-100,000  circulation 
category  influenced  the  lesser  number  of 
awards.  On  the  other  hand,  ties  in  voting 
produced  extra  Certificate  of  Merit  win¬ 
ners  in  four  classifications. 


ALSO 


bMl 


CARRIER  PROMOTION  —  Henry  Raves  of  E.  D.  Kramer  Co.,  TELEVISION  —  Jackie  Jenke,  Coordinator  at  the  University  of 

Robert  N.  Weed,  Publisher  of  the  Orange  Coast  Daily  Pilot,  and  California  at  San  Diego's  Public  Affairs  Office,  James  H.  Ander- 

Frank  Hill,  Circulation  Manager  for  the  San  Diego  Tribune,  ex-  son.  Promotion  Manager  at  television  station  KFMB,  and  Dave 

amine  carrier  promotion  entries.  Hathaway,  Media  Director  at  Franklin  &  Associates,  Inc.  judge 

television  classifications  in  the  EiP  promotion  contest. 


Promotion  awards 

{Continued  from  page  10) 


pers — sports,  magazine,  women’s  news — 
won  the  direct  mail  circulation  promotion 
award  for  the  Houston  (Tex.)  Post.  The 
campaign  was  submitted  by  the  Post’s 
agency,  Goodwin,  Dannenbaum,  Littman  & 
Wingfield.  No  other  awards  were 
presented  in  the  category,  which  drew 
only  11  entries. 

"The  Chicago  Tribune's  campaign  of 
full-color  doubletruck  ads  featuring  dra¬ 
matic  photography  and  the  slogan,  “The 
Tribune  Crowd,”  walked  oflT  with  honors 
in  the  trade  paper  advertising  category. 
The  judges  commented  on  the  “high  mood 
of  the  photographic  illustration,  forcing 
one  to  read  the  brief  copy.”  The  Tribune 
also  won  the  advertising  direct  mail  cate¬ 
gory,  with  the  judges  zeroing  in  particu¬ 
larly  on  a  promotion  headlined  “Ad¬ 
aptations.” 

A  mailing  on  theatre  audiences  won  a 
Certificate  in  the  category  for  the  New 
York  News. 

The  in-paper  advertising  promotion 
category  drew  about  90  individual  entries, 
about  evenly  divided  between  large  and 
small-circulation  papers-  The  Houston- 
Post  beat  out  the  Sunday  Times  of  Great 
Britain  for  First  Prize  for  larger  newspa¬ 
pers,  while  the  Easton  (Pa.)  Express 
campaign,  “Take  the  Express,”  w'on  easily 
in  the  under-100,000  circulation  group. 

In  the  presentations  category,  the  Nor¬ 
folk  Virginian-Pilot  earned  a  First  Prize 
with  a  flip-chart  general  presentation  pro¬ 
duced  by  Omer  (Dick)  Shively.  Runner-up 
came  from  the  Financial  Times  of  London 
(England). 

The  judges  described  the  Norfolk  entry 
as  “the  most  complete  sales  presentation 
in  the  competition,  including  even  an  or¬ 
der  blank  and  a  credit  reference  sheet  for 
the  use  of  the  business  office.  The  content 
allowed  for  continuous  up-dating.” 


A  Wall  Street  Journal  black-and-white 
slide  presentation  directed  to  the  liquor 
classification  won  first  prize  in  the  audio¬ 
visual  category,  beating  out  a  variety  of 
slide,  stripfilm  and  motion  picture  entries 
on  the  basis  of  its  compelling  hard  sell. 
The  panel  required  nine  different  types  of 
projectors  to  view  the  varied  field  of  en¬ 
tries  in  the  category. 

“A  look  at  Southern  California  Movie¬ 
going,”  an  entry  submitted  by  Fred  Sel- 
zer,  Jr.,  research  marketing  director  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times  easily  top  honors 
in  the  research  category.  The  judges 
called  the  entry  “an  excellent  methodolog¬ 
ically  sound  research  design,  with  analy¬ 
sis  by  various  behavioral  and  demographic 
categories  providing  the  potential  users 
practical  application  in  the  marketplace. 
The  findings  of  the  research  have  signifi¬ 
cance  not  only  for  commercial  usage,  but 
to  academic  research  and  thinking  in  the 
area  of  the  mass  media.” 

They  awarded  First  Prize  for  newspa¬ 
pers  under  100,000  to  the  Sacramento 
Union  for  a  consumer  videotaped  panel, 
designed  to  uncover  shopping  behavior  of 
consumers  in  the  furniture  industry.  “The 
focus  group  was  expertly  selected  and 
monitored  ...  a  fine  sales  piece  and 
research  design,”  the  judges  said. 

Anniversary  winners 

In  the  public  relations  and  special 
events  categories  the  winners  included 
newspapers  celebrating  their  100th  and 
200th  anniversaries.  The  Boston  Globe 
100th  Anniversary  celebration  was  cited 
“for  originality  and  dignity,  an  outstand¬ 
ing  presentation,  with  appropriate  use  of 
historic  front  pages,  and  employees  parti¬ 
cipation  in  carrying  out  community 
theme.” 

In  the  under-100,000  circulation  group, 
the  Oakland  (Mich.)  Press  took  First 
Prize  for  a  campaign  involving  the 
change  of  the  paper’s  name  from  the  Pon¬ 
tiac  Press.  Beginning  with  a  long-term 
{Continued  on  page  12) 


DIRECT  MAIL  PROMOTION  —  Howard 
Saunders,  arf  director  with  Chapman-Michatti, 
Richard  Meads,  President  of  Knoth  &  Meads, 
and  Ivan  Radovich  of  Pacific  Outdoor  Ad¬ 
vertising,  worked  together  as  judges  on  the 
OUTDOOR  MEDIA  Classification. 


AUDIO-VISUAL  PRESENTATIONS  —  Howard 
Matson,  Director  of  Copley  Productions,  Inc. 
and  Angela  Warring  of  Barnes-Chase  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  viewing  films  and  slides  in  E&P 
competition. 
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Be  one-up  on  topic  one 


RESEARCH — Dr.  David  Feldman,  Associate  Professor  of  Sociology 
and  Communications  at  the  United  States  International  University, 
Donald  Clothier  (forward).  Marketing  Services  department  of 
Wickes  Corporation,  and  Randall  D.  Grimm,  Director  of  Research 
with  Barnes-Chase  Advertising,  Inc.,  study  methodology  and  re¬ 
search  entries  in  E&P  awards  competition. 


IN-PAPER  PROMOTION  (Advertising  /  circulation  /  editorial)  — 
Judges  Robert  Nichols  of  advertising  agency  Phillips-Ramsey,  Inc., 

Harold  Betancourt,  President  of  Walters-Betancourt,  Inc.,  and 
Rudy  Marcus,  Advertising  Director  at  the  Riverside  Press-Enterprise, 
study  a  classified  advertising  entry  from  the  Houston  Post. 
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PUBLIC  RELATIONS-AUDIO  VISUAL  —  Dr. 
Glenn  Fulkerson,  from  California  State  Uni¬ 
versity  at  San  Diego,  Ardys  Heise,  Public  Af¬ 
fairs  Officer  at  the  University  of  California  at 
San  Diego  School  of  Medicine,  and  Randall 
Mitchell,  President  of  Mitchell  &  Associates 
advertising  agency. 


TRADE  PAPER  ADVERTISING  PROMOTION 
—  Bert  Stoipe,  publisher  of  the  Hotel  & 
Travel  Index,  and  Robert  Perine,  art  director 
with  Frye  &  Smith,  Inc.,  examine  an  entry  from 
the  Chicago  Tribune. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS,  SPECIAL  EVENTS  — 
James  R.  McCain,  Director  of  Public  Informa¬ 
tion  for  San  Diego  County,  Jerry  Wynn,  Public 
Relations  Director  for  the  San  Diego  Chargers, 
and  Steve  Ellingson,  President  of  the  U-B 
Newspaper  Syndicate. 


{Continued  from  page  11) 
teaser  campaign,  demographic  and  circu¬ 
lation  problems  were  considered  and 
treated  with  elegance  and  simplicity,  the 
judges  said.  “Results  are  impressive  too,” 
they  added. 

The  top  honors  for  special  events  went 
to  the  Baltimore  News- American  for  its 
200th  Anniversary  celebration,  cited  as  “a 
well-planned,  well-executed  and  docu¬ 
mented  event  that  involved  all  of  its 
communities  in  commemorating  its  bicen¬ 
tennial  anniversary.” 

The  Pennsylvania  Mirror,  State  Col¬ 
lege,  Pa.,  took  First  Prize  for  special 
events  in  the  under-100,000  circulation 
category  with  the  “Mirror  500,”  a  contest 
involving  staff,  advertisers,  and  the  entire 
community,  cited  by  the  judges  for  “su¬ 
perb  execution,  completeness  of  the  pro¬ 
gram  as  demonstrated  by  excellent  re¬ 
sults.” 

Several  of  the  films  submitted  in  the 
competition  will  be  available  for  viewing 
at  the  INPA  Conference,  and  cassettes 
will  be  produced  including  radio  spots 
submitted  in  the  competition. 

For  next  year’s  competition,  judging 
will  return  to  New  York,  with  awards 
presented  at  INPA’s  44th  annual  confer¬ 
ence  in  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  —  William  C.  Harman. 
Jr.,  Public  Ralations  Adminitfrafor  for  Na¬ 
tional  Staal  &  Shipbuilding  Co.,  Eva  G.  Irving, 
Public  Information  Diractor  for  tha  Amarican 
Cancer  Society,  and  Dr.  Fradarick  C.  Whitney, 
of  the  University  of  California  at  San  Diego 
Journalism  Department. 


OUTDOOR — The  New  York  Times'  campaign 
during  the  presidential  elections  last  year,  “One 
up  on  topic  one"  earned  it  First  Prize  for  out¬ 
door  media  promotion.  The  Times  also  won  a 
Certificate  of  Merit  in  the  same  classification. 


excitement 

STARTS 

MONDAY! 


RADIO  PROMOTION  —  Marilyn  P.  Laas, 
Manager  of  Program  Promotion  at  tha  Uni¬ 
varsity  of  California  at  San  Diego,  and  Mai 
Hall  of  Cinira  Corp.,  in  tha  sound  studio  at 
radio  station  KFMB  as  they  listen  to  tapes  of 
radio  spots  in  the  E&P  competition. 


IN-PAPER  editorial  promotion  campaign  won 
First  Prize  for  Birmingham  Eccentric,  using  large 
photos  to  prontote  local  coverage,  in  under- 
100,000  circulation  group  in  E&P‘s  38th  annual 
Promotion  Awards  Competition. 


SPECIAL  EVENT  WINNER— Pennsylvania  Mir¬ 
ror's  community-involvement  contest  topped  en¬ 
tries  in  under- 1 00,000  capacity  for  public  rela¬ 
tions  special  events  in  E&P  Promotion  Contest. 


courtroom  itself.  But  at  the  same  time, 
the  media  must  show  some  common  sense — 
some  voluntary  restraints,  if  you  will — so 
that  the  emphasis  on  the  public’s  right  to 
know,  or  see,  doesn’t  inadvertently  unbal¬ 
ance  the  relationship  with  the  right  of 

Gordon  suggested  that  photographers  every  defendant  to  have  a  truly  fair 
and  editors  keep  in  mind  a  possibility  of  trial.” 
proving  truth  as  a  defense  and  then  get¬ 
ting  hit  with  invasion  of  privacy  action  in 
which  a  jury  could  find  publication  of  a 
true  item  nevertheless  violated  “the  ordi¬ 
nary  decencies”  or  was  not  in  fact 
newsworthy,  and  therefore  did  invade  the 
plaintiff’s  privacy.  Consider  also,  he  said, 
that  pictures  in  a  public  place  are  ordi¬ 
narily  privileged  against  privacy  actions 
but  violation  of  the  ordinary  decencies 
could  negate  that  protection.  He  men¬ 
tioned  the  case  of  a  woman  who  sued  for 
invasion  of  privacy  after  publication  of  a 
picture  of  her  with  her  skirt  blown  up 
while  leaving  a  fun  house  at  a  county 
fair. 

Another  area  reviewed  by  Professor 
Gordon  as  of  particular  concern  to  photog¬ 
raphers  and  their  editors  is  if  a  picture  is 
used  to  illustrate  a  story  with  which  it 
has  no  direct  connection.  Courts  have 
ruled  that  where  a  picture  reflects  falsely 
on  people  because  of  the  context  in  which 
it  is  presented,  it  can  be  invasion  of  pri¬ 
vacy. 

Some  suits  have  resulted  from  inappro¬ 
priate  placement  of  pictures  producing 
impressions  that  don’t  square  with  the 
facts. 

Camera  vs.  illustrator 

Noting  photographers’  concern  with 
ground  rules  for  admission  and  media 
people  to  courtrooms,  Gordon  suggested  “a 
logical  argument”  can  be  made  that 
cameras,  and  especially  still  cameras,  are 
less  obtrusive  these  days  than  an  artist 
sketching  in  court  and  that  photographers 
are  going  to  have  to  educate  the  bar  on 
this  point. 

“The  media  are  also  going  to  have  to 
resist  the  more  sweeping  judicial  orders 
which  bar  them  from  activity  outside  the 


How  do  YOU  get  to  Privacy  laws 

(Continued  fror. 


Right  of  access 

The  mounting  issue  of  access  to  the 
media  by  members  of  the  public  could  be 
far-reaching  or  as  simple  as  expanded 
availability  of  op-ed  pages  and  letters  to 
the  editor  columns,  Gordon  noted.  It  could 
be  that  the  right-of-access  will  affect  pho¬ 
tojournalism  only  indirectly  but  he  said  he 
raised  the  issue  because  the  question  can¬ 
not  be  safely  ignored  by  anyone  in  the 
print  media. 

Gordon  does  not  think  it  likely  that 
photographers  will  be  required  to  balance 
their  individual  photos  idealogically,  but 
“a  legal  requirement  for  instance,  either 
to  run  photos  of  spokesmen  for  two  oppos¬ 
ing  idealogies — or  to  run  neither  one — 
could  conceivably  come  in  the  more  distant 
future  .  .  .” 


Take  The  Express! 


Take  The  Expreaa! 


The  EXPRESS 


IN-PAPER  WINNER — ^The  Easton  Express'  in¬ 
paper  canopaign,  "Taka  the  Express"  was  named 
best  in  its  field  among  newspapers  with  under 
100,000  circulation. 


Preprinted  ad  use 
soared  18%  in  1972 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau  re¬ 
ports  that  the  distribution  of  preprinted 
ads  increased  18%  during  1972.  The 
figures  include  both  supps  and  roll-fed 
ads. 

The  figures  are  based  on  material  sup¬ 
plied  by  the  Newspaper  Pre-print  Corp. 
They  show  that  preprinted  stuffed  inserts 
gained  19.5%  on  Sunday  and  15.5%  during 
weekdays. 

NAB  noted  that  SpectaColor  use  in¬ 
creased  15%,  and  reached  its  highest  level 
of  usage  so  far.  The  figures  show  that 
preprinted  ads  had  an  aggregate  circula¬ 
tion  of  11.8  billion. 


KNI  upgrades  its  manpower 
with  full  personnel  program 


By  Jerome  H.  Walker 

Application  of  a  systems  approach  in 
personnel  selection  and  assijfnment  is  up¬ 
grading  the  manpower  on  the  Knight 
Newspapers.  Top  management  not  only  is 
fully  committed  to  the  program  but  parti¬ 
cipates  in  it  with  a  special  interest  in 
training  and  development  of  executive 
talent  when  and  where  the  need  arises. 

The  broad  extent  of  the  management 
manpower  training  program  which  has’ 
been  devised  over  the  past  few  years  for 
the  KNI  operations  was  described  by  its 
principal  directors,  Byron  B.  Harless  and 
Douglas  C.  Harris,  at  a  two-hour  session 
of  the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers 
and  Finance  Officers  (May  14)  at  the 
Doral  Country  Club  near  Miami,  Fla. 

In  general  comments,  Harless,  who  is 
vicepresident-personnel  for  KNI,  threw 
out  some  one-liners  for  the  audience  of 
200  INCFO  members  who  represented 
newspapers  of  all  circulation  sizes. 

When  hiring  a  personnel  director,  he 
advised,  “don’t  look  for  someone  who  just 
happens  to  love  people.” 

A  newspaper  of  35,000  to  40,000  circu¬ 
lation  with  175  to  200  employes  is  ready 
for  a  personnel  director. 

Rewarding  career 

“The  newspaper  industry  assures 
careers  with  rewarding  experience  and 
security.” 

Morale  is  higher  among  people  on  the 
night  shift  than  among  those  on  day 
shifts,  the  reason  being  that  night  work¬ 
ers  don’t  feel  they  are  being  annoyed  by 
the  brass  asking  fool  questions. 

“No  one  learns  to  be  a  competent  execu¬ 
tive  ii>  a  classroom.” 

At  KNI  we  don’t  anoint  crown  princes; 
we  give  the  individual  an  opportunity  to 
“make  it”  by  proving  himself  in  a  job. 

Generally,  employes  are  not  interested 
in  the  big  problems  of  the  company;  they 
are  concerned  with  things  that  affect  them 
personally,  such  as  redecorating  or  rear¬ 
ranging  their  offices. 

The  Knight  program,  Harless  said,  con¬ 
tains  elements  that  provide  such  sensitive 
information  that  “we  can  predict  the 
probability  of  strikes.” 

Non-KNI  papers  aided 

Harless  extended  an  offer  of  assistance 
to  any  non-Knight  newspapers  that  are 
anxious  to  improve  their  personnel  re¬ 
cruitment.  Already,  he  noted,  the  Knight 
Newspapers  Institute  of  Training,  which 
offers  personnel  seminars,  has  entertained 
representatives  from  16  papers  outside 
the  Knight  group. 

Management  manpower  training,  Har¬ 
less  stressed,  is  essential  to  survival  in 
business.  The  KNI  program  is  geared 
to  (1)  obtaining  people,  the  personnel  di¬ 
rectors  of  each  newspaper  being  responsi¬ 
ble  for  coming  up  with  candidates  for 
positions;  (2)  interviewing  techniques 
which  involve  reference  checking,  psychol¬ 
ogical  testing  and  physical  examinations; 


and  (3)  evaluation  of  candidates  on  the 
basis  of  the  questions  asked  and  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  replies. 

With  government  deeply  involved  in 
employment  practices,  Harless  emphasized 
that  personnel  directors  must  be  profes¬ 
sionals,  not  “retreads  or  transfers  from 
other  departments  of  the  newspaper.”  The 
KNI  testing  program  has  been  validated 
with  a  view  to  the  requirements  of  the 
Equal  Employment  Commission. 

Today,  Harless  pointed  out,  recruitment 
for  newspaper  jobs  involves  a  great  many 
people  who  have  never  worked  in  the  in¬ 
dustry.  The  testing  is  designed  to  select 
from  that  pool  of  applicants  the  people 
who  are  qualified  for  newspaper  work. 

Factors  in  testing 

The  testing,  which  is  applied  to  news¬ 
room  personnel  as  well  as  others,  covers 
such  elements  as: 

Intellectual  capacity.  Verbal  attitudes. 
Numerical  attitudes.  Practical  judgment. 
Special  skills.  Clear  thinking. 

Social  understanding.  Energy,  Cau¬ 
tiousness,  Social  boldness.  Stability,  Ob¬ 
jectivity. 

Friendliness,  Thoughtfulness,  Cooper¬ 
ative  attitude. 

Harris,  who  is  director  of  manpower 
development  and  training  for  KNI,  said 
the  results  of  the  testing  can  identify 
people  who  have  the  potential  for  man¬ 
agement  positions.  The  manpower  audit  is 
evaluated  in  the  KNI  Developmental  Cen¬ 
ters  where  management  observers  and 
participants  meet  face-to-face  in  inter¬ 
views,  examinations  and  confrontation 
with  hypothetical  problems  of  the  jobs. 
These  sessions,  in  which  general  manag¬ 
ers,  editors  and  personnel  directors  play 
the  key  roles,  run  over  a  period  of  several 
days. 

Some  of  the  areas  covered  are  career 
aspirations — is  the  person  satisfied  with 
what  he  is  doing  now,  where  does  he 
expect  or  want  to  be  in  five  or  10  years,  is 
he  willing  to  relocate?  In  a  promotability 
analysis,  attention  is  given  also  to  non- 
promotable  factors.  Supervisors  determine 
if  the  person  is  well  placed  now  or  is  in 
the  wrong  job,  does  he  need  a  transfer,  is 
he  over  his  head,  should  he  be  replaced  or 
fired? 

On  the  question  of  retirement  (within 
seven  years),  consideration  is  given  to 
these  factors:  is  the  person’s  performance 
slipping?  Should  he  be  given  early  retire¬ 
ment?  Could  his  ability  and  talent  be  bet¬ 
ter  utilized?  Is  someone  ready  to  fill  the 
position? 

Programs  at  rarh  paper 

Each  Knight  newspaper  has  its  own 
manpower  training  program  which  takes 
cognizance  of  drug  and  alcohol  problems, 
effective  speaking  and  hands-on  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  production  shops.  Supplement¬ 
ing  these  efforts  out-of-house  programs 
are  available,  such  as  American  Manage- 


4-day  week,  30  day 
vacation  pact  signed 

Reporters  and  photographers  at  the 
Journal  De  Montreal,  a  French-language 
morning  tabloid,  signed  last  week  a  three- 
year  contract  giving  them  a  four-day, 
32-hour  work  w’eek  effective  January  4, 
1974. 

The  contract,  retroactive  to  January  1, 
1973,  also  guarantees  a  four-week  annual 
vacation  at  time  and  a  half  and  a  three- 
month  maternity  leave  with  full  pay. 

The  newspaper  with  a  daily  circulation 
of  145,000  is  a  subsidiary  of  Quebecor 
Inc. 

Editorial  employees  belong  to  the  Na¬ 
tional  Communications  Federation,  affili¬ 
ated  with  the  Confederation  of  National 
Trade  Unions. 

Office  workers  also  signed  a  contract 
agreement  with  the  paper,  but  details 
were  not  immediately  available. 

Machinists  and  typesetters  have  begun 
negotiating  for  a  new  contract. 

Under  the  editorial  employees’  contract, 
a  journalist  jailed  for  libel  or  for  refus¬ 
ing  to  identify  news  sources  would  re¬ 
ceive  full  pay  during  his  imprisonment. 

.4n  employee  who  is  fired  receives  60 
per  cent  of  his  pay  until  a  mediator 
reaches  a  decision.  If  he  is  rehired,  he 
receives  the  other  50  per  cent. 

Under  the  agreement,  the  average 
weekly  salary  for  editorial  employees  is 
more  than  $200. 


ment  Association  courses,  American  Press 
Institute  seminars  and  grants  for  com¬ 
pletion  of  high  school  and  college  educa¬ 
tion. 

When  it  comes  to  the  maintenance  of 
manpower,  the  KNI  program,  as  outlined 
by  Harless,  conducts  personnel  attitude 
surveys  and  group  scores  are  compiled  to 
provide  guidance  ratings.  Harless  gave 
the  following  example  with  10  topics  cov¬ 
ered  in  a  survey  listed  in  the  order  of 
importance  by  the  employes: 

1.  Appreciation  of  work  done. 

2.  Feeling  of  being  “in”  on  things. 

3.  Sympathetic  with  personal  prob¬ 
lems. 

4.  Job  security. 

5.  Good  wages. 

6.  Interesting  work. 

7.  Promotion  to  better  job. 

8.  Loyalty  of  management  to  the  work¬ 
er. 

9.  Good  work  conditions. 

10.  Tactful  discipline. 

Supervisors  who  were  asked  the  same 
questions  rated  good  wages  as  No.  1,  sym¬ 
pathy  w’ith  personal  problems  as  No.  9 
and  being  “in”  on  things  as  No.  10.  Ap¬ 
preciation  of  their  work  also  was  high  on 
their  list. 

‘Bring  pay  into  the  open' 

Harless  said  management  shouldn’t  be 
afraid  of  “stirring  up  a  hornet’s  nest”  by 
purring  wages  on  questionnaires. 
“Fairness  of  pay  should  be  brought  out 
into  the  open,”  he  advised.  But  all  the 
other  elements  in  personnel  selection 
(Continued  on  page  51) 
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Ydu’ll  thank  your 
Chemc^man 


Triangle  Publications  did... 
for  the  Protocol  Power  Plate  Punch 
for  weh  offset  printing. 

The  management  of  Triangle  Publications,  Inc., 

Research  and  Development  Center,  Hightstown,  New 
Jersey,  was  well  aware  of  the  time-and-material-saving 
advantages  of  plate  punches  for  web  offset. 

When  their  Chemcoman  recommended  the 
electrically-powered  Protocol  Plate  Punch,  they 
investigated  the  many  features  it  offered. 

“We  decided  to  purchase  the  Protocol  Plate 
Punch,"  says  Nick  Paulus,  Press  Room 
Superintendent,  shown  here 
with  Chemcoman  Walter 
McLoughlin,  "because  it  is 
built  to  last.  We  have  a 
sizeable  investment  in  our 
press  and  we  can't  take 
chances  on  equipment 
that  may  break  down  and 


Chemco  is  the  exclusive  U.  S.  distributor  of 
the  complete  Protocol  Registrator  System— 

Plate  Punch,  Registrator  Table,  Film  Cutters  and  Punches 


tie  up  production . .  .The  Protocol  is  an  essential 
addition  to  our  shop.  We  now  have  the  assurance  of 
a  rugged,  durable  punch  for  quick  press  register." 

The  Protocol  Plate  Punch  also  provides  positive 
retraction.  A  lubricating  system  prevents  metal  residue 
from  building  up  on  the  punches,  which  eliminates 
jamming.  Push-button  controls  and  individual 
selection  of  punch  heads  make 
for  simple  and  speedy 
operation.  The  Protocol  can 
punch  any  kind  of  plate 
material,  up  to 
.030"  thick. 

For  details  on  Protocol 
Plate  Punches— either 
power  or  manual  —  ask 
your  Chemcoman  or 
contact  Chemco 
Photoproducts  Company, 
Div.  of  Powers  Chemco, 
Inc.,  Glen  Cove, 
New  York  11542. 
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Bourbon  street, 
Creole  cooking, 
Dixieland  jazz 
and 

MGD^  Metro-reader. 

Add  one  more  thing  to  your  “can’t  miss” 
list  during  the  ANPA/RI  Show  in  New  Orleans, 

June  10-14.  Our  new  Metro-reader. 

We’ll  have  it  plus  MOD’S  new  Metro-set  CRT 
phototypesetter  and  a  few  other  new 
ideas  in  printing  on  display  at  the 
MOD  booth  #930. 

See  you  there. 


The  talking  and  testing  are  over... 

MGDls  new  Metro-reader 
is  on  the  job. 


Metro-reader  is  in  production  and 
proving  itself  on  the  job— an  optical 
character  reader  that  offers  speed, 
accuracy  and  reliability  at  a  competitive 
price.  With  hardware  and  software  designed 
specifically  for  newspaper  use.  And 
Metro-reader’s  software  can  be  tailored  to 
the  needs  of  each  customer. 


Metro-reader  is  just  the  first  of  a  full  line 
of  composition  products  and  systems  to 
meet  your  needs.  All  fully  backed  and 
serviced  by  MGD. 

MOD’S  Information  Products  Division 
will  arrange  to  have  you  see  the  Metro- 
reader  in  action.  Write  or  call  us  soon. 

MGD  Graphic  Systems, 

2735  Curtiss  Street, 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois  60515. 
Phone:312-963-4600. 
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Printed  on  MGD  Equipment 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 

Where  science  gets  down  to  business. 


Conflict  of  interest  rules 
studied  by  business  editors 

By  Mark  Mehler 


Questions  of  ethics,  growing  demand  for 
consumer  news,  and  critical  space  prob¬ 
lems,  were  topics  dealt  with  by  the  Society 
of  American  Business  Writers  at  their  an¬ 
nual  meeting  in  New  York  May  7-9. 

At  the  business  session,  the  writers  dis¬ 
cussed  the  formation  of  a  code  of  ethics, 
and  set  up  a  committee  to  research  the 
matter. 

Dave  Beal,  business  editor  of  the 
Binghamton  (N.Y.)  Evening  Press,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher  that  there  was  in¬ 
creased  awareness  by  many  writers  and 
editors  in  the  group  of  conflict  of  interest 
possibilities,  particularly  with  business 
staffers  owning  stocks  and  other  securi¬ 
ties.  Only  a  few'  papers,  he  said,  have 
strict  policies  governing  the  conduct  of 
their  business  staffs. 

“On  our  paper,  there  are  only  me  and 
one  other  person  in  the  business  depart¬ 
ment,  but  we  both  are  required  to  disclose 
all  our  sources  of  income  to  the  managing 
editor,”  he  said.  “Of  the  larger  papers, 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  and  Wall  Street 
Journal  both  have  set  policies,  but  not  too 
many  others.  We  as  a  group  seem  to  feel 
that  one  universal  policy  would  be  in  our 
interest  .  .  .  anything  that  enhances  our 
credibility  is  in  our  interest.” 

New  officers  elected 

At  the  business  meeting,  the  members 
held  election  of  new  officers.  They  are: 

Hobart  Rowen,  assistant  managing- 
financial  editor,  Washington  Post,  pres¬ 
ident  ; 

Don  Campbell,  financial  editor.  New 
York  Daily  News,  vicepresident; 

Myron  Kandel,  editor.  Wall  Street 
Newsletter,  treasurer ; 

Ralph  Weiskittel,  business  editor,  Cin- 
cinatti  Enquirer,  secretary; 

At  a  newspaper  workshop  session,  the 
editors  discussed  the  results  of  an  SABW 
survey  of  member  newspapers;  resources, 
readership,  and  problems.  The  surv'ey  of 
22  dailies,  though  not  conclusive,  rep¬ 
resented  almost  6%  million  in  circulation, 
and  pointed  to  several  trends. 

20  of  the  22  reported  increases  in  their 
business  news  holes  (other  two 
unchanged)  between  1965-1973.  The 
Washington  Post  reported  an  astounding 
growth  of  over  100%  in  its  new's  hole.  The 
Post’s  financial  editor  Rowen  said  the 
new's  hole  has  increased  from  16-17 
columns  in  1966  to  34-35  daily.  The  staff 
has  increased,  he  said,  from  three  to  nine, 
and  in  the  next  couple  of  years,  Rowen 
hopes  to  begin  a  separate  business  sec¬ 
tion.  “There  is  no  question  about  it,”  he 
asserted,  “this  is  a  trend  across  the  coun¬ 
try.  The  Post  is  a  dramatic  example  of 
that  trend.” 

Staffs  not  growing 

Business  staff  growth  at  most  papers, 
how’ever,  did  not  seem  to  be  keeping  up 
with  space  increases  or  rising  reader  de¬ 


mand.  While  91%  reported  rising  news 
holes,  and  68%  reported  more  demand  by 
readers,  only  54%  said  staffing  had 
grown. 

Local  business  news  and  securities  mar¬ 
ket  news  was  found  to  be  in  far  greater 
demand  than  economic  policy  new's.  Half 
of  the  papers  surv'eyed  produce  consumer, 
environmental,  and  labor  news,  either  on 
the  business  page  or  by  the  business 
staffs. 

None  of  the  papers  responding  listed 
pressure  from  advertisers  as  a  problem. 
The  major  problems  cited  were  shortage 
of  space  (16),  shortage  of  staff  (15),  and 
salary  difficulties  (11). 

Other  discussion  at  the  workshop  point¬ 
ed  to  the  growing  problem  of  mutual-fund 
tables.  Dick  Griffin,  business  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Daily  News,  complained  that  39% 
of  the  funds  his  paper  publishes  six  days 
a  week  aren’t  authorized  to  be  traded  in 
Illinois.  “That  means  we  carry  162  useless 
listings  every  day  .  .  .  since  we  use  a 
half-column  list  daily,  and  a  one-column 
weekends,  that  means  we  literally  throw 
away  50  column  inches  a  week.” 

Upgrade  mutual  tables 

Griffin  said  that  since  Illinois  is  third 
in  the  nation  in  number  of  stockholders, 
therefore  in  states  with  fewer  stockhold¬ 
ers,  the  list  of  useless  mutual-fund  quotes 
is  even  higher.  A  committee  was  formed 
of  Griffin,  Associated  Press  financial  edi¬ 
tor  Bob  Haring,  and  two  yet  unnamed 
editors,  to  make  recommendations  to  the 
National  Association  of  Securities  Dealers 
(NASD)  that  it  up^ade  its  tables.  Cur¬ 
rently  the  only  requirement  for  listing  is 
that  a  fund  have  2,000  shareholders. 
“Hell,  under  that  criteria,  all  2,000  can 
live  in  the  Watergate  and  you  still  get 
that  fund  creeping  into  your  table.” 

Griffin  said  Haring  was  cognizant  of 
the  problem  and  would  work  with  SABW 
members  in  supplying  regional  (or  up¬ 
graded)  lists  instead  of  the  present  na¬ 
tional  list. 

One  suggestion  brought  up  at  the  ses¬ 
sion  was  that  NASD  raise  its  require¬ 
ments  to  a  minimum  12,000  shareholders 
with  availability  for  trading  in  at  least  37 
states. 

In  addition,  editors  of  pm  papers  were 
again  ■warned  of  the  effects  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  extension  of  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change  trading  hours  %  hour  to  4  p.m. 
Joe  Newman,  of  the  Philadelphia  Bulle¬ 
tin,  not  present  at  the  meeting,  is  heading 
a  campaign  against  the  move,  on  the 
ground  that  it  would  make  it  impossible 
for  pm  papers  to  publish  closing  prices 
within  their  deadlines. 

Address  by  Furness 

Betty  Furness,  newly-appointed  New 
York  City  Commissioner  of  Consumer 
Affairs  addressed  the  writers  at  the  gen¬ 
eral  meeting. 


Furness,  former  consumer  adviser  to 
both  President  Johnson  and  Governor 
Rockefeller,  leveled  criticism  at  business 
editors  for  their  failure  “to  serve  th# 
consumer.”  ^ 

“By  and  large,”  she  said,  “the  press 
just  doesn’t  serve  the  consumer.  They  rec¬ 
ognize  that  something  called  the  consumer 
movement  is  out  there,  and  even  pay  it  lip 
service  by  enlisting  big  names  like  Ralph 
Nader  as  column  by-liners.  But  I  think 
it’s  fair  to  say,  that  in  most  places,  most 
of  the  time,  the  press  doesn’t  let  you  know 
when  a  local  supermarket  picks  your 
pocket  with  deceptively  marked  over¬ 
weight  cuts  of  meat,  or  when  Happy  Har¬ 
ry,  the  used  car  dealer,  makes  odometers 
dance.” 

Furness  conceded  that  newspapers  ai 
faced  w'ith  the  sticky  problem  of  having  t. 
“bite  the  hand  that  feeds  them” — the  local 
advertiser.  “If  Bob  Haldeman  were  an 
imnortant  advertiser,  Watergate  might 
still  be  just  a  nice  place  for  rich  folks  to 
live,”  she  said. 

She  chastized  business  writers  as  a 
whole  for  not  following  up  on  consumer 
leads  that  end  up  on  their  desks.  “I  think 
the  way  business  deals  w’ith  consumers  is 
news  ...  a  lot  bigger  news  than  whether 
AT&T’s  profit  was  up  or  down  last  quar¬ 
ter,  or  some  second  vicepresident  for  mar¬ 
keting  got  a  promotion  to  first  vicepresi- 
ident  for  marketing  .  .  .  but  it’s  these  kind 
of  flack  stories  that  dominate  business 
coverage  by  the  press.” 

Dig  harder 

Furness  cited  several  examples  of  th( 
kind  of  coverage  she  was  advocating.  Ir 
1969,  43  states  filed  anti-trust  suits  againsi 
the  major  drug  companies  (Upjohn 
American  Cyanamid,  Pfizer,  Olin,  anc 
Bristol-Myers)  for  price-fixing.  The  set 
tlement  of  the  suit  provided  for  the  com¬ 
panies  to  set  aside  $30  million  for  rebate: 
to  overcharged  customers.  “Now,  thre< 
years  later,”  said  Furness,  “how  many  o: 
you  thought  to  find  out  whatever  hap 
pened  to  that  money.  Milton  Moskowitz  o: 
the  San  Francisco  Chronicle  did,  and  h( 
got  a  good  story.” 

The  message  came  loud  and  clear:  Yoi 
have  to  dig  harder. 

“I  know  I’m  asking  all  of  you,  wh( 
already  work  hard,  to  work  harder.  Bu 
that’s  what’s  necessary  to  find  the  dlfficul 
story  behind  the  easy  story.  I  suppose  thi 
problem  with  business  reporting  is  it  lack 
the  cosmic  touch  of  politics  and  diploma 
cy.” 

She  asked  the  editors  to  begin  a  reviva 
of  “old-fashioned”  journalism  that  no 
only  gave  all  the  facts,  but  asked  “Is  i 
right?”. 

“I  submit  w'hen  a  business  writer  start 
asking  those  questions,  he  becomes  a  con 
sumer  reporter.  For  example,  is  it  righ 
for  huge  supermarkets  to  promise  bar 
gains  they  can’t  deliver?  Is  it  right  for  ; 
banker  to  sit  on  the  board  of  a  voluntar; 
hospital  while  the  hospital’s  money  sits  ii 
his  bank  without  interest?  And  is  it  righ 
for  the  organizations  that  employ  you  t 
accept  advertising  for  an  addictive  dru 
widely  accepted  as  a  primary  cause  o 
lung  cancer?  In  all  these,  there  are  impoi 
tant  stories  for  both  business  and  cor 
sumers.” 
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rcWinning  so  many  firsts  in  oneyear 

1H6S3 

.^iakes  some  dou^. 

|By  some  exceptional  journalists: 

Pulitzer  Gold  Medal  Award  for  meritorious  public 
^service.  (Overall  coverage  of  Watergate  led  by  investigative 
.'  Veporting  of  Bob  Woodward  and  Carl  Bernstein.) 

fir  t  • 

Pulitzer  Prize  for  distinguisbed  commentary  to 
David  S.  Broder. 


The  Worth  Bingham  Prize  to  Woodward  and 
Bernstein. 

lar- 

S;  Heywood  Broun  Award  to  Woodward  and  Bernstein. 

:ind 

Sidney  Hillman  Foundation  Award  to  Woodward 
.  and  Bernstein. 

th. 

University  of  Missouri  Honor  Award  for 
distinguished  service  in  journalism. 

i  Overseas  Press  Club  of  America  Award  for  best 

.p)  article  or  report  on  Latin  America  to  Lewis  H.  Diuguid. 

Drew  Pearson  Foundation  Award  to  investigative 
Z  reporters  Woodward  and  Bernstein  and  editor  Barry  Sussman. 

}ut 

t  George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  community  service 

'p-  to  Ronald  Kessler. 

I  George  Polk  Memorial  Award  for  national  reporting 

Z  to  Woodward  and  Bernstein. 

h  Sigma  Delta  Chi  Award  for  distinguished  service  in 

^ ,  the  field  of  Washington  correspondence  to  Woodward  and 
i  ’Bernstein. 

ig 

of 

"  The  Washington  PostWinnerof  two  Pulitzer  Prizes  in  1973. 


How  much  freedom  for  campus 
newspaper?  Panel  will  decide 


Is  freedom  of  the  press  an  arbitral  ques¬ 
tion? 

The  very  question  itself  may  be  the 
main  issue  when  an  impartial  board  of 
five  members  considers  the  ouster  of  three 
student  editors  of  the  campus  newspaper 
at  Florida  Atlantic  University. 

Agreement  to  submit  the  action  of  the 
university’s  president,  Dr,  Kenneth  Wil¬ 
liams,  to  arbitration  quelled  the  first 
serious  student  uprising  on  the  Boca  Ra¬ 
ton,  Fla.  campus  that  vras  once  an  air 
base.  In  its  early  stages,  the  demonstration 
included  nasty  name-calling  and  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  papers  published  under  the  person¬ 
al  supervision  of  the  president. 

By  the  time  off-campus  newspapers 
had  aired  two  or  more  sides  to  the  con¬ 
flict,  dissenting  students  were  soaking  up 
the  sun  while  listening  to  drums  and  gui¬ 
tars  on  their  grrassy  Quadrangle. 

Cries  that  Dr.  Williams  had  infringed 
on  freedom  of  the  press  by  firing  the 
Atlantic  Stin  editor,  Ed  Schiff,  and  two 
associate  editors  without  giving  a  specific 
reason  persisted  in  some  quarters  but  they 
were  more  temperate  after  it  became  gen¬ 
erally  known  that  the  university  adminis¬ 
tration  was  concerned  with  sloppy  jour¬ 
nalism  as  well  as  sensational  and  irre¬ 
sponsible  reporting. 

Williams  apparently  acted  on  his  own 
in  summarily  dismissing  the  Sun’s  editors 
and  took  on  the  job  of  editor  himself.  By 


virtue  of  the  Florida  education  law  he  is 
the  nominal  publisher  of  the  newspaper 
and  controls  the  purse  strings,  even  though 
students  theoretically  allot  fees  in  their 
own  government. 

University  ‘discredited' 

In  a  formal  statement  on  the  firings, 
Williams  said  he  had  become  convinced 
“that  the  level  of  editorial  responsibility 
and  competence  of  the  Atlantic  Sun  has 
deteriorated  to  the  extent  that  it  reflects 
discredit  and  embarrassment  upon  the  uni¬ 
versity.’’ 

“I  can’t  live  under  this!”  declared  Ed 
Schiff  at  a  stormy  gathering  of  250  stu¬ 
dents,  and  he  announced  he  would  leave 
the  college.  Williams  sat  with  a  committee 
in  front  of  the  audience  and  watched  as 
Schiff  received  a  standing  ovation. 

Janie  Gould,  reporting  for  the  Palm 
Beach  Post,  describe  the  scene : 

“Furious,  red-faced  students  began  yell¬ 
ing  at  Williams.  Gesturing  angrily,  one 
student  pointed  at  Williams  and 
screamed,  ‘You’ve  failed  the  students!’  .  .  . 

“As  Williams  was  being  interviewed 
later  by  television  newsmen,  students 
pelted  him  with  shreds  of  paper — 
remnants  of  yesterday’s  edition  of  the 
Sun,  published  by  the  administration. 
Williams  left  quickly  from  a  rear  door  of 
the  University  Center  and  students  went 
downstairs  to  the  patio.  They  tossed  cop¬ 


ies  of  the  Sun  into  piles  and  burned 
them,  cheering  and  vowing  that  their  fight 
is  not  finished  yet.” 

The  next  day  the  publications  committee 
chairman.  Jay  Block,  apologized  to 
Williams  for  the  “foul  language”  the  dis¬ 
senters  had  directed  at  him. 

Schiff  contended  that  his  ouster  as  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Sun  had  been  instigated  by 
Adelaide  Snyder,  head  of  the  University 
Relations  department,  who  is  known  to 
have  considerable  influence  in  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  FAU.  A  recent  Sun  article 
protested  that  she  held  too  much  power 
and  was  grossly  overpaid.  The  latter 
claim  was  disputed  by  a  state  education 
official  who  gave  figrures  to  show  her  sala¬ 
ry  in  the  $20,000-a-year  range  was  well 
within  guidelines  for  comparable  posi¬ 
tions. 

As  Williams  offered  to  settle  the  dispute 
with  an  arbitration  panel  and  the  students 
kept  the  issues  alive  in  a  new  paper,  the 
Underground  Owl,  the  Boca  Raton  News 
provided  some  background  on  Schiff  and 
the  way  he  edited  the  Sun.  The  writer, 
Wiley  Brooks,  a  columnist  in  the  Knight 
newspaper,  charged  Williams  with  exer¬ 
cising  censorship — “ugly,  totalitarian  cen¬ 
sorship” — but  he  conceded  that  Ed  Schiff 
“is  a  very  hard  person  for  professionals 
to  rally  around.” 

The  Sun  is  printed  at  the  News  plant, 
so.  Brooks  noted,  “many  of  us  had  a 
chance  to  see  Schiff  in  action,  or  inaction, 
as  was  getting  to  be  more  and  more  the 
case.  Under  his  leadership,  the  paper  of¬ 
ten  missed  deadlines  and  caused  problems 
for  the  production  of  the  News.  Attempts 
to  reach  Schiff  to  clear  up  the  problems 
were  becoming  futile.” 

In  trouble  over  needn 

Brooks  also  criticized  the  Sun  for  plac¬ 
ing  more  emphasis  on  sensationalism  than 
on  accuracy.  This  factor  in  the  editor’s 
dismissal  drew  attention,  too,  by  Raymond 
Mariotti,  editor  of  the  Cox-owned  Palm 
Beach.  Post,  who  recalled  that  Williams 
had  complained  of  the  Sun’s  rumor¬ 
mongering,  vilification,  bad  grammar  and 
faulty  spelling. 

The  Sun’s  staff,  Mariotti  reported,  had 
been  in  trouble  months  ago  for  using  the 
front  page  for  a  picture  of  four  nude 
male  students  covered  only  by  ping-pong 
paddles. 

The  independent  board  that  will  weigh 
all  the  elements  of  the  Sun’s  status  at 
FAU  consists  of  a  university  dean,  two 
faculty  members  and  two  students,  with  a 
non-voting  professional  journalist  as  a 
consultant.  Williams  has  said  he  will  be 
guided  by  the  board’s  findings,  which  are 
expected  to  be  made  public  soon. 

While  deciding  whether  the  Sun  editors 
violated  the  paper’s  guidelines  and  jour¬ 
nalism  ethics,  the  panel  must  take  into 
consideration  the  underlying  issue  as 
stated  by  Williams: 

“In  simplest  and  clearest  terms,  we 
want  only  a  newspaper  which  serves  its 
public — the  University  family — in  the  tra¬ 
dition  of  all  great  newspapers.  So  long  as 
it  does  this,  it  will  have  our  support  and 
it  will  have  earned  the  freeedom  it  must 
have.” 

The  question  on  the  FAU  campus  now’ 
is;  Will  the  arbitration  panel  recommend 
conditional  freedom  of  the  press  to  resolve 
the  controversy? 


FRANKLY 

FEMINIST 

o  weekly  column 

by  Gena  Corea 


Are  you  keeping  up  with  the  times?  Women's  liberation  is 
moving  forward  on  oil  fronts,  not  just  with  rallies  and 
speeches,  but  in  quiet  ways  of  attitude  and  expression. 
Gena  Corea,  whose  articles  on  how  women  view  society 
hove  oppeored  in  such  publications  os  The  New  York  Times. 
Editor  ond  Publisher,  now  writes  o  weekly  700  word 
column,  FRANKLY  FEMINIST.  You'll  find  it  fresh  ond 
stimulating.  For  proof,  just  write  for  your  free  copy:  The 
New  Republic  Feoture  Syndicote,  1244  19th  Street  N.W., 
Woshington,  D.C.  20036 

Ask  for  free  copies  of  the  loresr  weekly  column  of  Ralph  Noder, 

In  The  Public  Interest  ond/or  TRD  from  Washington. 


“AlMerito  della 
Repubblica  Italiana”, 
rardc  of  Cavaliere.  It’s 
one  of  the  highest  civil¬ 
ian  honors  the  Italian 
Government  can 
bestow.  This  year  it 
has  been  awaited  to 
Marian  Christy  for  her 
contributions  to  the 
world  of  fashion.  It’s 


the  31st  honor  she  has 
received  for  fashion 
coverage.  It  is  an  extraor- 
dinaiy  achievement 
But  not  a  surprising  one. 

For  in  the  eight  years 
she  has  been  writing 
for  The  Globe,  Marian 
has  been  named  the 
country’s  top  fashion 
editor  more  times  than 


any  other  writer  in 
America.  She’s  walked 
away  with  practically 
every  other  award  and 
honor  the  fashion  world 
can  bestow,  too.  News  is 
whatever  interests 
people.  And  in  the  world 
of  haute  couture,  no  one 
writes  about  fashion  as 
Marian  Christy  does. 


Marian  Christy 
writes  Iot 
The  Boston  Globe. 


39th  annual  Headline 
Club  awards  are  made 

The  National  Headliner  Awards  were 
presented  May  19  at  the  39th  annual 
awards  banquet  in  Atlantic  City  by  the 
Headliner  Club. 

The  print  media  winners  were: 
CALIFORNIA 

OUTSTANDING  FEATURE  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHY,  By  Joseph  A.  Fisina  Jr.,  Fresno  Dec, 
“That  Old  Hoop  Trick”. 

COLORADO 

OUTSTANDING  DOMESTIC  NEWS  RE¬ 
PORTING.  NEWS  FEATURE  OR  NEWS 
SERIES  IN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS,  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  UP  TO  50,000  ;  Carl  Miller,  Colorado 
Springs  Sun,  “Magazine  Sales  Racket”. 

FLORIDA 

OUTSTANDING  PUBLIC  SERVICE  BY  A 
NEWSPAPER:  The  Ledger,  Lakeland,  Fla., 
“The  Two  I’art  Battle”. 

OUTSTANDING  DOMESTIC  NEWS  RE¬ 
TORTING.  NEWS  FEATURE  OR  NEWS 
SERIES  IN  DAILY  NEWSPAPER,  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  OVER  150,000:  The  Miami  Herald, 
Miami,  Fla.,  by  the  news  staff. 

KENTUCKY 

OUTSTANDING  INVESTIGATIVE  OR 
OTHER  SPECIALIZED  REPORTING:  AVil- 
liani  F.  Reed  Jr.  and  James  M.  Bolus,  The 
Courier  Journal,  Louisville,  Ky. 

CONSISTENTLY'  OUTSTANDING  NEWS¬ 
PAPER  PUBLISHED  MAGAZINE:  The 
Courier -Journal  A  Times,  Geoffrey  Vincent, 
Louisville,  Ky. 

MICHIGAN 

OUTSTANDING  SPOT  NEWS  PHOTOG¬ 
RAPHY  :  David  A.  Kryszak,  Detroit  News, 
Detroit.  Mich.,  “Ridin’  High”. 

THE  TOM  PAPROCKI  MEMORIAL 
AWARD  FOR  INNOVATION  IN  JOURNAL¬ 
ISM  :  Detroit  News,  "Secret  Witness”. 

NEW  YORK 

CONSISTENTLY'  OUTSTANDING  LOCAL 
I.N’TEREST  OR  FEATURE  COLUMN  ON 
ONE  SUBJECT:  Miss  Nada  Skerly,  Newsday, 
Garden  City.  L.  I.,  "Life  Over  Sixty”. 

THE  MALL  DODSON  MEMORIAL  AWARD 
FOR  OUTSTANDING  ENDEAVOR  IN  THE 
FIELD  OF  COMMUNICATIONS:  Newsdag, 
“Voters  Guide”. 

CONSISTENTLY'  OUTSTANDING  EDI¬ 
TORIAL  CARTOONS:  Ranan  Lurie.  United 
Feature  Syndicate. 

CONSISTENTLY  OUTSTANDING  SPE¬ 
CIAL  FEATURE  COLUMN  ON  ONE  SUB¬ 
JECT  :  Stewart  AIsop,  Contributing  Editor, 
Newsweek,  "Columns  on  Politics”. 

OUTSTANDING  MAGAZINE  AND  SYN¬ 
DICATE  PHOTO :  Edward  T.  Adams,  Associ¬ 
ated  Press,  “Policeman  Hurt  in  Harlem 
Battle”. 

CONSISTENTLY  OUTSTANDING  SPORTS- 
WRITING  OR  SPORTS  COLUMN  BY  AN 
INDIVIDUAL :  Sanford  Padwe,  Newsday. 

BEST  DOMESTIC  NEWS  FEATURE  OR 
NEWS  SERIES:  John  Barbour,  Associated 
Press,  Port  Washington,  N.Y. 

CONSISTENTLY  OUTSTANDING  FEA¬ 
TURE  WRITING  BY  AN  INDIVIDUAL :  Saul 
Pett,  Associated  Press. 

OHIO 

OUTSTANDING  SPORTS  PHOTOGRA¬ 
PHY  :  Fred  Shannon,  Columbus  Dispatch, 
“Pant-ing  at  Third  After  Triple”. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

OUTSTANDING  DOMESTIC  NEWS  RE¬ 
PORTING,  NEWS  FEATURE  OR  NEWS 
SERIES  IN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS,  CIRCU¬ 
LATION  FROM  50,000  to  150,000:  The  Patriot 
and  the  Evening  News,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

CONSISTENTLY  OUTSTANDING  LOCAL 
INTEREST  OR  FEATURE  COLUMN  ON 
VARIETY  OF  GENERAL  SUBJECTS :  Sandy 
Grady,  Evening  and  Sunday  Bulletin,  Phila¬ 
delphia.  Pa. 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 

The  National  Headliner  Club  presented  a 
special  citation  to  Julie  Nixon  Eisenhower  for 
“Eye  on  Nixon”,  A  Photographic  Study  of  the 
President  and  the  Man. 

The  book  provides  an  intimate  perspective  of 
the  life  of  her  father,  the  President. 
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The  reporter  behind  bars 
Is  he  fitting  for  his  own  rights? 
Or  yours? 


Why  would  a  reporter  choose 
the  humUiation  of  imprisonment 
rather  than  reveal  confidential 
material  to  courts  or  government 
agencies?  It  is  not  because  his  job  is 
at  stake.  No  reporter  has  been 
threatened  with  dismissal  if  he 
talked.  No.  Something  much  bigger 
is  at  stake  here. 


The  good  reporter  and  his 
editor  know  that  their  job,  first  and 
foremost,  is  to  inform  the  public. 

To  do  this  job  properly,  the  reporter 
must  look  behind  the  official  press 
release.  He  must  learn  his  subject  in 
as  much  detail  and  depth  as  possible. 
He  must  have  access  to  special 
people  with  special  knowledge  on 
that  subject. 

He  knows,  too,  that  unless  he 
can  guarantee  his  sources  complete 
protection,  they  will  soon  disappear; 
and  the  public  will  be  deprived  of 
the  facts  it  needs  to  make  informed 
decisions.  This  is  what  the  jailed 
reporter  is  fighting  to  protect.  The 
public’s  right  to  know. 

Some  argue  that  not  all 
journalists  are  responsible.  And  that 
absolute  immunity  might  only 
encourage  irresponsibility.  When 
we  weigh  the  inestimable  benefits 
of  a  free  press  against  its  inherent 
dangers,  the  choice  remains  clear. 

As  the  great  French  author, 
Albert  Camus,  stated  it,  “A  free 
press  can,  of  course,  be  good  or  bad, 
but  without  freedom  it  will  never 
be  anything  but  bad . . .  Freedom  is 
nothing  else  but  a  chance  to  be 
better,  whereas  enslavement  is  a 
certainty  of  the  worse.” 


AKRON  BEACON  JOURNAL 
BOCA  RATON  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  NEWS 
CHARLOTTE  OBSERVER 
DETROIT  FREE  PRESS 
MACON  NEWS 
MACON  TELEGRAPH 
MIAMI  HERALD 
PHILADELPHIA  INQUIRER 
PHILADELPHIA  DAILY  NEWS 
TALLAHASSEE  DEMOCRAT 


KNIGHT  NEWSmPERS,  INC 


Papers  tops 
for  political 
news  in  N.J. 

In  a  statewide  telephone  poll  conducted 
March  23-31,  the  Eagleton  Institute  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  this  question:  “Where 
does  the  New  Jersey  citizen  get  informa¬ 
tion  about  state  politics? 

The  clear  indication  of  the  poll,  tabu¬ 
lated  by  Opinion  Research  Corp.  of  Prince¬ 
ton  for  the  New  Brunswick-based  Insti¬ 
tute,  is  that  the  well-informed  Jerseyan 
reads  a  newspaper. 

Respondents  were  asked  where  they  got 
information  about  w’hat  is  happening  in 
New  Jersey  politics  and  they  were  allowed 
to  mention  more  than  one  source.  Newspa¬ 
pers  were  mentioned  by  91  per  cent  of  the 
sample,  television  by  78  per  cent,  radio  by 
57  per  cent  and  friends  and  acquaintances 
by  50  per  cent. 

Respondents  were  also  asked  to  identify 
the  source  of  political  information  that 
they  considered  most  valuable.  Newspa¬ 
pers  topped  the  list  with  48  per  cent  of 
the  sample  saying  they  were  the  most 
reliable  source.  Television  w'as  named  by 
31  per  cent,  radio  by  5  per  cent  and 
friends  and  acquaintances  by  7  per  cent. 
The  remaining  9  per  cent  gave  other  re¬ 
sponses  or  no  opinion. 

Eagleton  asked  if  people  could  name 
any  of  the  candidates  for  governor  of 
New  Jersey  running  in  the  June  5  prim¬ 


ary.  The  poll  showed  that  persons  who 
identified  newspapers  as  the  best  source  of 
political  information  on  New  Jersey  were 
more  likely  to  name  a  candidate  than  per¬ 
sons  who  said  television  was  their  best 
source.  Of  these  persons  who  listed  news¬ 
papers  as  the  best  source  of  information 
on  New  Jersey,  32  per  cent  could  name  at 
least  one  candidate  for  governor.  Of  those 
who  listed  television  as  the  best  source, 
only  17  per  cent  could  name  at  least  one 
candidate  for  governor. 

Furthermore,  among  those  naming 
newspapers  as  the  best  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  on  state  politics,  10  per  cent  could 
name  more  than  one  candidate  while  only 
4  per  cent  of  those  identifying  television 
could  do  likewise. 

• 

Newsmen  win  this  one 
on  source  protection 

The  U.S.  Supreme  Court  has  refused  to 
review  a  lower  court’s  ruling  in  which 
Federal  Judge  Dudley  B.  Bonsai  of  New 
York  refused  to  require  disclosure  of  an 
anonymous  source  in  an  article  that  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Saturday  Evening  Poet  in 
1962. 

The  author  of  the  article  is  Alfred 
Balk,  who  teaches  at  Columbia  University 
Graduate  School  of  Journalism  and  is  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Columbia  Joumaliem  Review. 

The  issue  arose  in  connection  with  a 
law  suit  brought  by  a  group  of  blacks 
accusing  real  estate  operations  of  “block¬ 
busting.”  The  plaintiffs  sought  identity  of 
an  anonymous  source. 


A\AINr 

CHAS.T  wain;.  INC' 

^n(fineers 


TECHNICAL 

SERVICE 

CO. 


PLANNING 

ENGINEERING 

ARCHITECTURE 

for  the 

NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHING  INDUSTRY 

CHAS.  T.  MAIN,  INC.  and 
TECHNICAL  SERVICE  CO. 

comprise  a  total  professional  capability 
to  provide  comprehensive  engineering  and 
architectural  services. 

CONCEPTS  AND  PLANNING 
FOR  PLANT  OPERATIONS 

Requirements  -  Feasibility  -  Economics 
Location  -  Site  -  Plant  Layout  -  Operating 
Systems  -  Material  Handling  -  Environmental 
Impact  -  Occupational  Safety  and  Health 

DESIGN  OF  SYSTEMS  AND  FACILITIES 

Studies  -  Working  Drawings  -  Schedules 
Specifications  -  Procurement  -  Expediting 
Cost  Control  -  Construction  Management 

PROGRAMS 

New  Plants  -  Additions  -  Alterations 
Modernization 

FOR  A  FULL  RANGE  OF 
PROFESSIONAL  SERVICES 

Boston,  Massachusetts  02199  617-262-3200 

Southeast  Tower,  Prudential  Center 

Charlotte,  North  Carolina  28204  704-372-6420 

1301  East  Morehead  Street 

Denver,  Colorado  80222  303-756-9463 

6630  East  Hampden  Avenue 


Land  use  found 
to  be  number  1 
ecology  issue 

Land  quality  and  use  was  the  number 
one  environmental  issue  in  1972  according 
to  a  survey  of  23,494  editorials  in  the 
nation’s  leading  daily  newspapers  con¬ 
ducted  by  Public  Issues  Research  Bureau, 
Inc.,  of  New  York. 

Monitored  were  daily  newspapers  in  At¬ 
lanta,  Boston,  Chicago,  Denver,  Houston, 
Kansas  City,  Los  Angeles,  Louisville,  Mi¬ 
ami,  Milwaukee,  New  York,  San  Francis¬ 
co,  St.  Louis,  Seattle  and  Washington, 
D.C.,  with  a  combined  circulation  of  10.7 
million,  or  seventeen  per  cent  of  all  daily 
circulation. 

Of  the  1,375  editorials  dealing  with  the 
environment,  24  per  cent  concerned  land 
quality  and  use.  The  next  highest  subject 
was  water  quality,  with  18  per  cent;  fol¬ 
lowed  by  air  quality,  10  per  cent;  energy 
resources,  7  per  cent;  endangered  species, 
5  per  cent;  waste  disposal,  4  per  cent,  and 
population  and  pesticides  each  with  3  per 
cent. 

Significantly,  the  share  of  environmen¬ 
tal  attention  given  to  land  quality  and  use 
has  risen  substantially  since  October  1970 
when  the  first  editorial  survey  was  taken. 

Western  region  papers  registered  the 
highest  share  of  land  use  concern,  with  27 
per  cent  of  all  environmental  editorials 
being  on  land  quality  and  use.  This  com¬ 
pared  to  26  per  cent  in  the  South,  23  per 
cent  in  the  Northeast,  and  20  per  cent  in 
the  North  Central  region. 

During  the  first  three  months  of  1973, 
land  quality  and  use  remained  the  fore¬ 
most  environmental  issue  of  editorial  con¬ 
cern,  w'hile  worry  over  energy  resources 
rose  to  second  place. 

The  survey  was  part  of  a  continuing 
analysis  of  media  opinion  in  200  publica¬ 
tions  including  mass  media  magazines, 
special  interest  and  opinion  press,  busi¬ 
ness  press,  student  press,  black  press,  and 
prestige  daily  newspapers. 

Founded  in  1970,  Public  Issues  Research 
Bureau  has  analyzed  85,000  editorials  to 
date  for  public  issue  trends  and  intensi¬ 
ties.  Quantitative  and  cumulative  reports 
are  issued  to  government  and  industry  in 
a  monthly  “Editorial  Opinion  Index.” 

3  newsmen  inducted 
into  Indiana’s  fame  hall 

Wayne  Guthrie,  Basil  Walters,  Boyd 
Gill  and  A1  Wynkoop  were  inducted  into 
the  Indiana  Journalism  Hall  of  Fame  re¬ 
cently  in  Indiana  Chapter,  SDX  ceremo¬ 
nies. 

Guthrie  was  cited  for  his  52-year  career 
at  the  Indianapolis  News,  much  of  it  as 
city  editor;  Walters,  president  of  Newspa¬ 
per  Research  Associates,  for  his  long 
newspaper  career.  Gill  is  United  Press 
International  Indiana  bureau  chief  and 
Wynkoop  writes  a  weekly  column  for  the 
Lebanon  Reporter. 
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Flat  copy 
in  half  the  time- 


that  stays  flat 
allthetime 


New  Kodak  Phototypesetting  RC  Paper  can  be 
processed  much  faster  than  conventional  photo¬ 
typesetting  paper.  Just  how  much  faster  de¬ 
pends  on  the  roller  transport  processor  you 
have.  But  no  matter  what  processor  you  use, 
RC  Paper  comes  out  flat,  and  stays  that  way. 

That  means  RC  Paper  is  easy  to  handle — 
pastes  down  quickly,  with  no  curling.  You  get 
better  mechanicals  with  less  bother.  Perma¬ 
nence  is  better  than  ever  before. 

And  without  changing  machines  or  chemi¬ 
cals  you  can  process  Kodaline  Films  and  Pa¬ 
pers,  Professional  RC  Papers,  Kodak  High 
Speed  Duplicating  Film,  and  others.  So  you 
keep  your  machine  operating  at  top  efficiency. 

Put  Kodak  knowledge  and  experience  in 
Phototypesetting  Films  and  Papers  to  work  for 
you.  Send  the  coupon,  or  call  your  Kodak  TSR 
for  a  demonstration. 


Eastman  Kodak  Company,  Dept.  412L,  5-36 

Rochester,  N.Y.  14650 

□  rd  like  to  talk  to  your  representative  about  Kodak 
Phototypesetting  RC  Paper. 

□  Please  send  me  some  more  information. 


Company 


Address 


Type  for  this  advertisement  was  set  photographically 
on  Kodak  Phototypesetting  Materials 
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The  best  impression  you  can  make 


Perfect  72 


In  fact,  there's  nothing  better  than  the  TxT  when  it  comes  to 
sizes  of  type  and  number  of  characters. 

The  versatile  Fototronic  TxT  sets  text  on  film  or  paper  at  the 
rate  of  over  150  clean,  crisp  lines  a  minute. 

For  display,  its  five  discs  have^1200  characters  available, 
ranging  in  sizes  from  5  through  72  point.  And  it  gives  you  intra¬ 
line  size  and  type  face  mixing,  kerning  and  reverse  leading. 
You  have  a  wide  choice  of  type  faces  available  from  the 
extensive  Fototronic  type  library. 

The  TxT  accepts  6-  or  8-level  paper  tape  or  9-channel  magnet¬ 
ic  tape.  And  you  can  get  a  customized  Harris  TxT  Perforator  for 
rapid,  accurate  generation  of  unjustified  6-level  tape. 

The  Fototronic  TxT.  You’ll  find  it  tops  in  quality  and  reliability 
for  text,  display,  and  classified— a  profitable  investment. 
Harris-Intertype  Corporation,  Intertype  Division,  215  U.S. 
Highway  22,  Watchung,  New  Jersey  07060. 


HARRIS 


Communications  and 
Information  Handling 


Ml*  <»-*** 
in' 


ikMifvw  r.cvk 


ROP  Color 


Black  &  White 


Public  Service 


ISH 

] 
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Women^s  Day  picks  best  supermarket  ads 


Innovations  in  merchandising  tech¬ 
niques  were  recognized  in  this  year’s  Su¬ 
per  Market  Institute’s  Advertising  Merit 
Awards  Competition.  The  awards,  spon¬ 
sored  by  Woman’s  Day  magazine,  were 
announced  in  Dallas  May  8. 

Over  800  ads  and  promotions  were 
viewed  by  the  judges.  The  increasing  use 
of  newspaper  supplements  was  recognized 
in  a  separate  award  this  year,  for  the 
hrst  time. 

The  1973  newspaper  winners  were: 

— Sipes  Food  Markets,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma 
for  Newspaper/ black  and  white  merchan¬ 
dising  ads. 

— Jewel  Food  Stores,  Melrose,  Illinois, 
Newspaper/ color  merchandising  ads. 


Buying  Boston? 


Be  sure  to  include 

WORCESTER 

The  other  major 
market  in  the 
Nation's  5th  largest  AD.I. 

Boston  and  Worcester 
are  separate 
newspaper  markets. 

Always  add  the 
Worcester  Telegram 
and  The  Evening  Gazette. 

Most  advertisers  do. 


— Scot  Lad  Foods,  Inc.  Thrift-T-Mart, 
Park  Forest,  Illinois,  Newspaper/ discount¬ 
ing  promotion  ads. 

— Sentry  Food  Stores,  Waukesha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Newspaper /HBA  general  mer¬ 
chandising  ads. 

— J.  M.  Jones  Company,  IGA,  Urbana, 
Illinois,  Newspaper  supplements. 

— Sentry  Food  Stores,  Waukesha,  Wis¬ 
consin,  Newspaper  store  image  promotion 
ads. 

— Giant  Food  Inc.,  Washington,  D.C., 
Consumer  Awareness/public  service. 

Over  100  stores  competed,  including  one 
each  from  Japan  and  Sweden.  The  judges 
found  that  the  winning  ads  were  con¬ 
cerned  with  service,  as  well  as  variety  of 
merchandise,  longer  store  hours  and  new 
service  departments. 


Fathers’  Day  flowers 

Florists’  Transworld  Delivery  Associa¬ 
tion  and  its  agency,  Post-Keyes-Gardner, 
Inc.,  Chicago  have  prepared  a  newspaper  ad 
series  promoting  flowers  for  Father’s  Day. 

The  campaign  will  run  in  dailies  in  the 
top  250  markets,  and  in  weeklies  in  the 
top  200  suburban  markets.  The  ads  will  be 
both  black-and-white  and  in  color.  In  the 
top  25  markets,  the  ads  will  be  1,000  lines. 


97%  of  women  noted 
Flagwaver  ad  insert 

The  front  cover  of  the  November  12, 
1972  “Flagwaver”  newspaper  insert 
scored  a  97%  noting  score  among  women 
in  the  first  Starch  study  ever  made  of  a 
co-op  card  stock  insert. 

According  to  Ted  Isaac,  president  of 
Consumers  Communication  Corporation, 
Sha>\mee  Mission,  Kansas,  the  average 
Starch  noting  score  for  all  four  pages  of 
the  process  color  insert  was  89%  noting. 
The  study,  among  women  only,  was  con¬ 
ducted  by  Daniel  Starch  &  Staff  in  15 
major  markets  coast  to  coast. 

Half-page  results 

The  “Flagwaver”  is  a  patented,  four- 
page,  process  color,  card  stock  newspaper 
supplement  with  slit-apart  coupons. 

The  Starch  study  indicated  the  effec¬ 
tiveness  of  the  new  half-page  unit  intro¬ 
duced  with  the  November  1972,  Flagwav¬ 
er.  Scores  for  the  half-pages  run  in  the 
markets  studied  by  Starch  averaged  as 
high  as  74%  noting.  A  half-page-plus- 
coupon  combination  scored  the  highest 
read-most  score  in  the  study.  27%  of  the 
women  interviewed  read  most  of  the  half¬ 
page  unit. 

With  24  different  “local  market”  ver¬ 
sions  of  the  November  1972,  Flag^vaver,  it 
is  incorrect  to  apply  the  summary  ratings 
given  above  to  any  one  advertiser  or 
brand,  Isaac  pointed  out.  Because  of  the 
co-op  nature  of  the  insert,  couponers  and 
offers  change  from  market  to  market.  It  is 
unusual  for  one  couponer  or  participant  to 
appear  in  all  newspaper  markets.  As  a 
result  the  summary  figures  are  not  typical 
of  the  readership  figures  achieved  by  a 
specific  brand  or  coupon. 
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CAPITAL  CITIES  BROADCASTING  CORPORATION 


NOW...  CAPflAL 
CITIES 

COMMUNICATIONS.INa 


Stockholders  of  Capital  Cities  Broadcasting  Corporation 
approved  a  name  change  to  Capital  Cities  Communications, 
Inc.,  at  the  annual  meeting  held  in  Houston  on  May  3. 
This  name  change  resulted  from  the  company’s  expansion 
into  newspaper  publishing  during  the  past  six  years. 

Until  1968,  the  company’s  activities  were  devoted 
exclusively  to  broadcasting.  Since  that  time  the 
company  has  expanded  into  the  newspaper  publishing 
field — first  with  the  merger  with  Fairchild 
Publications,  publisher  of  eight  business  newspapers 
(including  Women’s  Wear  Daily),  and  later  with  two 
daily  newspapers,  The  Oakland  Press  (Pontiac, 
Michigan)  and  the  Belleville  News-Democrat 
(Belleville,  Illinois).  As  a  result,  more  than  40%  of 
1972  revenues  came  from  publishing. 

This  past  January,  the  company  entered  into  an 
agreement  to  purchase  Carter  Publications,  Inc., 
publishers  of  the  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  This 
purchase  is  subject  to  FCC  approval  since  WBAP  AM-FM, 
Fort  Worth,  are  included  in  the  purchase  agreement. 


CAPITAL  CITIES  COMMUNICATIONS,  INC.  •  24  EAST  51  STREET,  NEW  YORK,  N.Y.  10022 
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You  can’t  make  a  xerox.  You  can’t  go  to 
the  xerox.  And  you  can’t  xerox  anything.  Ever. 
You  can  make  copies  on  the  Xerox  copier. 
You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  or  to 
a  Xerox  computer. 

You  can  read  a  Xerox  textbook. 


It’s  taken  us  a  lot  of  years  to  get  our 
good  name.  And  we  intend  to  keep  it. 
So  we  thought  we  ought  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  Xerox. 

When  referring  to  our  trademark 
Xerox,  it  should  always  be  followed  by 


XEROXk  is  j  trademark  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 


( 
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r  ^  the  dcsaiptive  word  for  the  particular 

product,  such  as  “Xerox  copier”  or  “Xerox 
computer”  or  “Xerox  textbook!’ 

^  You  know  the  old  saying,  “We  don’t 

’  care  what  you  say  about  us  as  long  as  you 
y  spell  our  name  correctly”? 


Well,  we  do  care. 

Spell  it  right.  But  please  use  it  right,  too. 


XEROX 


P.S.  Please  make  copies  of  this. 


There  is  no 

asa:? 


You  can’t  make  a  xerox.  You  can’t  go  to 
the  xerox.  And  you  can’t  xerox  anything.  Ever. 
You  can  make  copies  on  the  Xerox  copier. 
You  can  go  to  the  Xerox  copier  or  to 
a  Xerox  computer. 

You  can  read  a  Xerox  textbook. 


It’s  taken  us  a  lot  of  years  to  get  ( 
good  name.  And  we  intend  to  keep 
So  we  thought  we  ought  to  tell  you 
how  to  use  Xerox. 

When  referring  to  our  tradeniai 
Xerox,  it  should  always  be  followed 


XEROX*  IS  1  irjdcnurk  of  XEROX  CORPORATION 


■t  our  ,  the  desaiptive  word  for  the  particular 
■p  it.  ’  product,  such  as  “Xerox  copier”  or  “Xerox 
)u  computer”  or  “Xerox  textbook!’ 

^  You  know  the  old  saying,  “We  don’t 
lark  '  care  what  you  say  about  us  as  long  as  you 
ed  by  spell  our  name  correctly”? 


Well,  we  do  care. 

Spell  it  right.  But  please  use  it  right,  too. 


XEROX 


P.S.  Please  make  copies  of  this. 


Acting  FBI  head 
confirms  taps 
on  4  reporters 

William  D.  Ruckelshaus,  acting  director 
of  the  FBI,  acknowledged  at  a  news  con¬ 
ference  on  Monday  that  the  telephones  of 
four  newsmen  had  been  tapped  in  an 
effort  to  determine  responsibility  for  leaks 
of  “highly  sensitive  and  classified  in¬ 
formation”  which  in  the  opinion  of  for¬ 
eign  policy  officials  “were  compromising 
this  nation’s  effectiveness  in  negotiations 
with  foreign  powers.” 

“There  were  a  total  of  seventeen  wire¬ 
taps  placed  for  this  purpose,”  Ruckels¬ 
haus  said.  “Four  w’ere  placed  on 
newsmen  as  the  potential  recipients  of 
leaks  and  thirteen  on  government  employ¬ 
ees  as  the  potential  sources.  The  taps 
were  on  for  varying  lengths  of  times, 
two  for  as  little  as  thirty  days  and  one  for 
as  long  as  21  months.” 

The  Director  declined  to  name  the 
newsmen  or  the  employees  w’hose  phones 
had  been  tapped.  He  said  that  to  do  so  at 
this  time  would  do  more  harm  than 
good. 

From  other  sources,  reporters  have 
been  told  that  of  the  newsmen  whose  tele¬ 
phones  were  tapped,  two  were  employed 
by  the  New  York  Timea,  one  by  the  Wash¬ 
ington  Post,  and  one  by  the  Sunday  Times 
of  London.  Later  it  was  reported  that  no 
Washington  Post  reporter  was  involved. 
New  York  Times  men  named  were 
William  Beecher  and  Hedrick  Smith  and 
the  London  newsman  identified  as  Henry 
Brandon. 

Each  of  these  reporters  had  written 
stories  about  the  SALT  negotiations 
which  the  government  claimed  disclosed 
unauthorized  information  and  endangered 
the  delicate  negotiations. 

Legally  employed  taps 

Ruckelshaus  said  that  the  wiretaps  had 
been  authorized  by  the  then  Attorney 
General,  John  N.  Mitchell  at  the  request 
of  the  White  House.  He  said  that  the 
wiretaps  were  legal  and  in  accord  with 
standard  FBI  procedure. 

Records  of  the  wiretaps  were  trans¬ 
ferred  from  the  FBI  to  the  White  House 
upon  recommendation  of  Robert  Mardian, 
then  the  assistant  Attorney  General  in 
charge  of  the  Internal  Security  Division. 
Mardian  personally  delivered  them  to  the 
White  House. 

Ruckelshaus  said  that  the  records  were 
now  safely  back  with  the  FBI  and  that 
there  had  been  no  wiretaps  on  newsmen 
since  February,  1971. 

It  was  reported  by  the  New  York  Times 
on  May  16  that  President  Nixon  author¬ 
ized  the  wiretaps  on  several  White  House 
aides  in  1969  in  response  to  a  dispatch  by 
William  Beecher,  a  Times  reporter,  who 
reported  that  B-52  bombers  were  striking 
targets  inside  Cambodlft.  The  article  was 
the  first  to  indicate  that  the  Nixon  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  expanding  the  Vietnam 
War.  Beecher  left  the  Times  last  month  to 
become  a  deputy  assistant  Secretary  of 
Defense  for  public  affairs. 
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State  issues  advertising  rules 
to  New  Jersey’s  car  dealers 


New  Jersey  Automobile  Dealers  Associ¬ 
ation  have  agreed  to  comply  with  new 
advertising  regulations  that  were  issued 
last  week  by  Gov.  William  Cahill  and 
Mrs.  Millicent  H.  Fenwick,  director  of  the 
state’s  Division  of  Consumer  Affairs. 

The  rules,  which  are  designed  to 
guarantee  truth  in  car  advertising,  state : 

Dealers  must  list  the  manufacturer’s 
suggested  retail  price  when  they  advertise 
price  reductions. 

Red  China  asks  Times 
to  bar  anti-Peking  ads 

The  Chinese  government  has  protested 
to  the  New  York  Times  May  17  against 
the  paper’s  acceptance  of  political  adver¬ 
tisements  from  anti-Peking  Chinese  groups 
and  the  Chiang  Kai-Shek  Taiwan  govern¬ 
ment. 

Although  the  protest  did  not  say  so 
directly,  it  was  indicated  that  the  Times 
would  not  be  allowed  to  open  a  bureau  in 
Peking  unless  it  complied  with  the  gov¬ 
ernment’s  request. 

Chou  Nan,  counselor  to  the  Chinese  Mis¬ 
sion  in  the  United  Nations,  and  Times 
managing  editor  A.  M.  Rosenthal  met  this 
week. 

Rosenthal  was  told  by  Chou  that  he  had 
been  “instructed  by  his  government”  to 
say  that  the  acceptance  of  advertisements 
by  the  Times  from  “reactionary”  groups 
was  an  “unfriendly”  act,  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  exchange  between  Chinese 
and  American  newsmen. 

Rosenthal  said  the  Times  regarded  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  as  essential  to  American 
society,  and  that  those  who  owned  the 
press  had  the  duty  to  permit  representa¬ 
tives  of  all  political  opinions  to  state  their 
views  in  advertisements.  He  said  this 
policy  could  not  be  changed  without  en¬ 
dangering  a  free  press.  Chou  replied  that 
he  was  not  moved  by  Rosenthal’s  remarks 
and  that  the  Times  could  change  if  it 
wanted  to. 

Rosenthal  then  asked  if  this  meant  the 
Times  would  not  be  allowed  to  open  its 
Peking  bureau.  Chou  made  no  comment 
on  this,  except  “You  can  draw  your  own 
conclusions.” 

• 

Deaths 

Ernest  C.  Mark,  77,  former  publisher 
of  the  Toronto  Shing  Wah  Daily  News, 
the  largest  Chinese  newspaper  in  North 
America;  May  9. 

*  *  * 

Francis  W.  Dahl,  65,  newspaper  car¬ 

toonist  for  the  Boston  Herald  and  the 
Boston  Globe;  May  6. 

*  *  * 

Howell  Price  French,  78,  founder  of 
the  first  U.S.  Army  daily  newspaper,  the 
Sheridan  Reveille,  established  at  Ft.  Sher¬ 
idan,  Ga.,  during  World  War  I. 

*  *  * 

Wendell  A.  Foltz,  55,  sports  editor  of 
the  Battle  Creek  (Mich.)  Enquirer  and 
News;  May  8. 


Advertisements  in  the  media  must  state 
how  many  cars  are  on  hand  and  how  long 
the  sale  will  last,  thus  insuring  that  the 
buyer  is  not  simply  lured  to  the  showroom 
w’ith  misleading  promises. 

Standard  equipment  may  not  be  adver¬ 
tised  as  a  special  added  benefit. 

Dealers  must  provide  evidence  if  they 
claim  that  their  offers  are  the  lowest 
prices  in  town. 


The  Supreme  Court  has  turned  down  a 
petition  by  Detroit  News  ITU  local  18  to 
review  a  Federal  Court  decision  allowing 
the  News  to  use  VDTs  pending  arbitra¬ 
tion.  The  Supreme  Court’s  May  6  action 
upheld  a  December  20,  1972  ruling  by  the 
U.S.  Sixth  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals. 

The  Circuit  Court  struck  down  an  in¬ 
junction  brought  against  the  News  by  the 
ITU.  Last  fall  the  News  had  started 
using  VDTs  for  copy  preparation;  the 
ITU  claimed  such  use  was  not  provided  in 
its  contract.  The  ITU  sought  and  received 
an  injunction  from  the  U.S.  District  Court 
preventing  the  News  from  using  VDTs 
pending  arbitration. 

The  News  had  the  injunction  lifted 
when  the  Circuit  Court  decided  that  irre¬ 
parable  harm  would  not  be  caused  to  ITU 
members  if  the  equipment  were  used  be¬ 
fore  the  contract  dispute  was  settled. 
Briefs  have  been  filed  for  the  arbitration 
and  a  decision  is  expected  in  a  few 
weeks. 


Photon  officers  resign 

Kurtz  Hanson,  chairman,  and  Robert 
Campbell,  president  have  resigned  from 
Photon  Inc.  for  personal  reasons,  and  the 
Securities  and  Exchange  Commission  ex¬ 
tended  the  trading  suspension  through 
May  24. 

Clifton  Sink,  who  was  appointed  execu¬ 
tive  vicepresident  chief  operating  officer 
of  Photon  in  March  (E&P,  March  31), 
replaced  Campbell.  The  company  did  not 
announce  Hanson’s  replacement. 

The  company  is  presently  undergoing  a 
financial  audit. 

• 

niinois  House  passes 
limited  shield  bill 

The  Illinois  House  passed  May  14  a  bill 
that  would  grant  newsmen  qualified  privi¬ 
lege  to  protect  their  news  sources. 

Under  it,  a  reporter  would  be  required 
to  divulge  confidential  material  only  if  a 
court  found  it  necessary  in  the  interests 
of  justice  in  a  felony  trial,  and  if  all  other 
means  of  getting  the  information  had 
been  exhausted. 


Supreme  Court  upholds 
Detroit  News  VDT  use 
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We  teamed  up  with 
blade  brainpower  to  put 
this  shopping  center  on  the  map 


The  ground  is  cleared— 
113,000  square  feet  of  it— for 
Progress  Plaza,  in  Harrisburg, 
Pennsylvania. 

And  it’s  a  dream  come  true 
for  the  Reverend  Leon  Sulli¬ 
van,  founder  of  Opportunities 
Industrialization  Centers 
of  America. 

Prepress  Plaza  is  a  shop¬ 
ping  center  that  was  planned 
by  blacks,  to  be  owned  and  op¬ 
erated  by  blacks,  in  the  black 
community. 


Frank  Smith,  Jim  Grier,  Jim 
Swann,  and  Nick  Prim  above 
are  some  of  the  people  who 
made  it  happen. 

Our  contribution  was  Frank 
Smith  of  our  Marketing  Re¬ 
search  Department.  At  OICls 
request  he  set  up  an  intensive 
course  in  the  fine  points  of 
planning,  developing,  and  op- 
erating  shopping  centers. 
Nick  Pri  m  was  selected  as  one 
of  the  management  trainees 
to  take  the  course,  and  work 
with  architects  Jim  Grier  and 
Jim  Swann.  Now,  men  like 


these  are  playing  key  roles  in 
three  more  projects. 

Our  involvement  with  mi¬ 
norities  is  a  continuing  thing 
—and  ife  getting  deeper  all 
the  time,  not  only  for  us  but 
for  our  subsidiaries.  And 
itrangesfromjust  plain  giving 
money  where  ift  needed,  to 
hiri  ng  f^pleto  work  for  S&H, 
to  helping  people  learn  howto 
help  each  other. 


Sperry  and  Hutchinson  @ 
The  Encouragement  Company 


I 


Jeanie  Strand,  chief  editorial  writer 
for  the  Wheeling  (W.Va.)  Intelligencer — 
named  women’s  editor  of  the  Sandnsky 
(Ohio)  Register,  succeeding  Sue  Hively, 
who  is  now  with  the  women’s  department 
of  the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer. 

•  *  ♦ 

Joseph  Blake,  staff  member  of  the 
Gilroy  (Calif.)  Dispatch — appointed  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  paper. 

*  *  * 

Craig  Mailloux,  UPI  assistant  picture 
bureau  manager,  Los  Angeles,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  newspicture  editor  for  the  South¬ 
west  Division  of  UPI,  Dallas.  He  succeeds 
Jerry  A.  McNeill  who  resigned  to  become 
picture  editor  of  the  Dallas  Times  Herald. 
*  «  * 

Fred  D.  Behringer,  vicepresident/ex¬ 
ecutive  editor  of  Montgomery  Newspa¬ 
pers,  Fort  Washington,  Pa.,  which  pub¬ 
lishes  ten  weekly  and  two  daily  newspa¬ 
pers,  was  named  vicepresident  of  the 
company.  Charles  H.  Eckstine,  vicepres¬ 
ident/advertising  director,  also  named 
vicepresident, 

*  *  * 

Barry  Cunningham,  a  reporter  for  the 
Hew  York  Post,  and  John  Hess,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  New  York  Times,  were 

winners  of  Columbia  University’s  1973 
Mike  Berger  Award. 

*  «  « 

J,  Ronald  Gatehouse,  night  city  editor 
of  the  Johnstown  (Pa.)  Tribune-Demo¬ 
crat,  was  named  night  managing  editor, 
succeeding  Patrick  E.  Malloy,  retired. 
Harold  L.  Barkhimer,  night  copy  editor, 
succeeds  Gatehouse  as  night  city  editor. 

*  «  « 

Clyde  M.  Rexd,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Parsons  (Kansas)  Sun,  is  the  first 
recipient  of  the  “Outstanding  State  Pub¬ 
lisher’’  award  presented  by  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  Kansas  chapter  of  Kappa  Tau 
Alpha,  national  honorary  journalism 
fraternity. 


REDUCES  CLUTTER!  ACB 
Checking  Proof  Service 
makes  it  easy  for  national 
advertisers  to  get  needed 
tearsheets  on  time.  Agen¬ 
cies  look  to  ACB  for  this 
service  and  favor  newspa¬ 
pers  that  use  the  ACB  tear- 
sheet  clearing  house.  ACB 
helps  develop  local  adver¬ 
tising  through  its  co-op  ad¬ 
vertising  services  which 
are  paid  for  by  national 
advertisers. 

We  reed  every  daily 
nemepefer  edvertieement 

I^HE  ADYERTISIHG 
^CHECKING  BUREAU, INC. 

NEW  YORK  (10)  3S3  Park  Avtnut,  South 
CHICAGO  (5)  434  S.  Wabash  Avtnut 
MEMPHIS,  Tmm.  •  COLUMBUS,  OMo 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  (2)  20  Jams  Strott 


news  people 


Ryder  to  represent 
Ottaway  in  the  West 


James  Hubbard,  UPI  Omaha  newspic- 
tures  bureau  manager  was  named  news- 
pictures  bureau  manager  in  St.  Louis; 
Tom  Peterson,  who  works  for  UPI  as  a 
free-lance  photographer,  succeeds  Hub¬ 
bard  in  Omaha. 

*  *  0 

Del  Marks,  managing  editor  of  the 
Denison  (Iowa)  Bulletin  and  Review — 
named  city  editor  of  the  Fort  Dodge 
(Iowa)  Messenger. 


Campbell  Miller 


John  W.  Campbell,  former  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  New  York 
Times,  named  director  of  marketing  and 
advertising  sales  for  Philadelphia  News¬ 
papers,  Inc.,  which  publishes  the  Inquirer 
and  the  Daily  News. 

*  ♦  • 

Alvin  Miller,  vicepresident/compensa¬ 
tion  and  employee  relations  for  Merrill, 
Lynch,  Pierce,  Fenner  &  Smith,  was  ap¬ 
pointed  vicepresident/personnel  for  the 
Bergen  Evening  Record  Corporation,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Hackensack  (N.J.)  Record. 

*  *  4 

Bill  Bondurant,  sports  editor  of  the 
Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  News,  appointed 
managing  editor;  ScoTT  Marshall,  staff 
member  at  the  News,  named  to  the  newly 
created  position  of  assistant  managing 
editor;  Bernie  Lincicome,  sports  editor 
at  the  Fort  Lauderdale  (Fla.)  Sun-Sen¬ 
tinel,  succeeds  Bondurant  as  sports  editor 
of  the  News;  Craig  Barnes,  assistant 
sports  editor  at  the  Sun-Sentinel,  succeeds 
Lincicome  as  sports  editor. 

*  «  4 

Natalie  A.  LAimiTANO,  an  assistant 
media  planner  at  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine 
&  Osborn,  named  advertising  manager  of 
the  New  York  Review  of  Books. 

4  4  4 

Raymond  E.  Gross,  news  editor  of  the 
Rockland  (Me.)  Courier-Gazette  —  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly-created  post  of  man¬ 
aging  editor;  John  E.  Hammer,  a  re¬ 
porter  and  staff  photographer  at  the 
Courier-Gazette,  succeeds  Gross  as  news 
editor. 

4  4  4 

Allen  H.  Neuharth,  president  of  Gan¬ 
nett  Co.,  Rochester,  N.Y.,  was  selected  re¬ 
cipient  of  the  alumni  achievement  award 
of  the  University  of  South  Dakota. 

4  4  4 

Barbara  Fulenwider,  former  staff 
member  of  the  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Star- 
Telegram — now  a  reporter  for  Stars  and 
Stripes  in  Darmstadt,  Germany. 


Stephen  W.  Ryder,  who  was  named  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Medford  (Ore.)  Mail 
Tribune,  has  been  given  additional  respon¬ 
sibility  as  Ottaway  Newspapers’  represen¬ 
tative  on  the  West  Coast. 

Ryder,  who  has  been  a  corporate 
vicepresident  since  1964,  will  work  in 
newspaper  market  studies  and  acquisi¬ 
tions  for  the  wholly-owned  subsidiary  of 
Dow  Jones  &  Co.,  James  H.  Ottaway  Jr, 
president,  said. 

• 

Lee  Barten,  zone  sales  supervisor  for 
the  Minneapolis  Star  and  the  Minneapolis 
Tribune — named  assistant  metropolitan 
circulation  manager;  Lawrence  Glor, 
also  a  zone  sales  supervisor,  named  core 
city  and  dealer  sales  manager. 

4  4  4 

Alvin  Nagelberg,  real  estate  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Tribune — ^named  assistant  fi¬ 
nancial  editor;  Gary  Washburn,  a  re¬ 
porter  for  the  Tribune’s  metropolitan  sec¬ 
tion,  succeeds  Nagelberg  as  real  estate 
editor. 

4  4  4 

Maury  M.  Breecher,  director  of  public 
relations  for  West  Suburban  Hospital,  Oak 
Park,  Ill.,  named  articles  editor  for  the 
Lantana  (Fla.)  National  Enquirer. 

4  4  4 

Robert  L.  Shaw  has  been  appointed  As¬ 
sociated  Press  Correspondent  at  Mem¬ 
phis,  Tenn.,  succeeding  Randy  Schmid 
who  transferred  to  Washington. 

4  4  4 

George  H.  Clark — appointed  senior 
editor  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  and  the  Advertiser. 

4  4  4 

Thomas  C.  Callahan — named  sports 
columnist  by  the  Cincinnati  Enquirer.  He 
joined  the  paper  in  1971  as  a  pro  basket¬ 
ball  and  golf  writer. 

4  4  4 

Paul  G.  Hayes,  environmental  reporter 
of  the  Milwaukee  (Wis.)  Journal  — 
awarded  the  annual  Richard  S.  Davis 
honor  for  distinguished  performance.  The 
Davis  award,  named  for  a  late  Journal 
reporter  and  critic,  is  given  by  the  news¬ 
paper’s  editors. 

• 

ComCorp  announces 
staff  promotions 

Promotion  of  three  top  staff  personnel 
has  been  made  by  ComCorp  Inc.,  Cleve¬ 
land,  Ohio. 

Thomas  F.  Noonan,  previously  vicepres¬ 
ident-editorial  assumes  responsibilities  of 
vicepresident-Cleveland  operations.  Zane 
Fox,  former  operations  vicepresident,  is 
now  vicepresident  and  general  manager  of 
the  Lakeland,  Fla.  operation.  Jean  Ger- 
lach  becomes  executive  editor  of  Sun 
Newspapers. 
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in  the  news 


Samuel  Looker,  appointed  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Harrisburg 
(Pa.)  Patriot-News,  succeeding  Harold 
P.  Newhouse — retired,  after  23  years. 

*  *  * 

Patrick  Dillon,  editor  for  Minute  Man 
Publications,  Lexington,  Mass.  —  named 
general  assignment  reporter  for  the  San 
Diego  (Cal.)  Union. 

*  «  * 

George  H.  Kelley,  assistant  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vin¬ 
dicator,  named  editorial  writer;  Catesby 
B.  Cannon,  Jr.,  city  editor,  succeeds 
Kelley  as  assistant  managing  editor;  Ann 
N.  Przelomski,  assistant  city  editor — 
named  city  editor,  the  first  time  a  woman 
has  held  that  position  at  the  Vindicator; 
Clarance  T.  (Pete)  Sheehan,  presently 
on  rewrite  and  assistant  to  the  city  desk, 
succeeds  Ms.  Przelomski  as  assistant  city 
editor;  Janie  S.  Jenkins,  feature  writer 
and  general  assignment  reporter,  moves 
to  the  rewrite  spot  on  the  city  desk; 
Charles  Perazich  and  Robert  CxmRY, 
sports  staff  members,  were  both  appointed 
assistant  sports  editors. 

*  *  * 

Rep.  Jones  Osborn,  D-Yuma,  Arizona, 
and  co-publisher  of  the  Yuma  (Ariz.) 
Daily  Sun,  resigned  from  the  Arizona 
House  of  Representatives  to  accept  an  ap¬ 
pointment  by  the  Yuma  County  Board  of 
Supervisors  to  fill  the  vacancy  in  the 
Senate  created  by  the  death  of  Sen.  Harold 
Gissa. 


Arthritis  series  wins 
writer  $1000  top  prize 

Podine  Schoenberger,  science  writer  for 
the  New  Orleans  Times-Picayune  has  won 
$1000  from  the  Arthritis  Foundation  for  a 
six-part  series  on  arthritis.  The  17th  an¬ 
nual  Russell  L.  Cecil  Awards  will  be 
presented  June  7  in  conjunction  with  the 
25th  Anniversary  Annual  meeting  of  the 
Arthritis  Foundation  in  Los  Angeles. 

• 

Stephen  L.  Harris,  formerly  state 
capitol  bureau  correspondent  for  the  Bur¬ 
lington  (Vt.)  Free  Press — named  director 
of  communications  and  publicity  at  Cham¬ 
plain  College. 

«  *  * 

Doris  Klein  Bacon,  a  former  Associ¬ 
ated  Press  staff  member — named  editor  of 
Coronet  magazine. 

*  *  * 

Harry  J.  Buckel,  director  of  marketing 
and  public  relations  for  Panax  Corp.,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Detroit  Area  Weekly  News¬ 
papers,  was  appointed  general  manager 
of  the  ten  edition  newspaper  group. 

*  «  * 

Alan  L.  Brown,  a  former  account  ex¬ 
ecutive  with  the  Chicago  Tribune — named 
director  of  national  advertising  for  the 
consumer  products  division  of  Motorola 
Inc.,  Franklin  Park,  Ill. 


John  J.  Foley,  city  editor  at  the  New 
London  (Conn.)  Day — appointed  assistant 
managing  editor;  Arthur  J.  Weber  suc¬ 
ceeds  Foley  as  city  editor;  Robert  A. 
Colby,  named  news  desk  chief  and  David 
L.  Heckerman,  named  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor. 

*  *  * 

Leo  F.  Nusbaum,  editor  and  publisher 
of  the  Falls  City  (Neb.)  Journal  and  a 
veteran  of  50  years  in  the  newspaper  busi¬ 
ness — retired;  Bill  Schock,  associate  edi¬ 
tor  and  co-publisher,  succeeds  Nusbaum  as 
editor  and  publisher. 

*  *  * 

Betsy  Balsley,  food  editor  of  the  Hono¬ 
lulu  Star-Bulletin,  named  food  editor  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Times. 

«  *  * 

Joe  Kamalick,  a  former  Army  journal¬ 
ist  who  covered  the  Vietnam  war  for 
Pacific  Stars  and  Stripes  —  named  head 
of  Westinghouse  Broadcasting’s  Beirut 
bureau. 

*  *  * 

David  W.  Connor,  named  New  York 
manager  of  the  Texas  Daily  Press  League, 
succeeding  J.  J.  Rahill — retired. 


Meadows  Warren 

Don  Meadows,  assistant  director  of  the 
Information  Division  of  the  West  Virginia 
Dept,  of  Agriculture,  has  rejoined  the 
staff  of  the  Huntington  (W.Va.)  Herald- 
Dispatch  as  layout  editor;  James  K.  War¬ 
ren,  formerly  with  the  Kentucky  Dept,  of 
Public  Information,  has  joined  the  Herald- 
Dispatch  regional  news  team  as  a  reporter 
for  the  paper's  bureaus  in  Ashland,  and 
Ironton,  Ohio. 

«  *  a 

Theodore  R.  Brady,  UPI  teletype  tech¬ 
nician,  appointed  assistant  telecommunica¬ 
tions  chief  at  UPI  New  York  headquarters. 

a  a  a 

Robert  M.  Pearson,  managing  editor  of 
the  Windsor  (Ont.)  Star — promoted  to 
editor,  succeeding  Norman  Hull,  resigned. 

• 

Public  service 

For  an  extraordinary  example  of  spe¬ 
cial  service  to  its  community  during  the 
1972  flood  disaster,  the  Gannett  Public 
Service  Award  was  presented  to  the  El¬ 
mira  (N.Y.)  Star-Gazette  and  Sunday 
Telegram.  The  paper,  which  was  forced  to 
abandon  its  plant,  continued  to  publish 
and  at  the  same  time  establish  a  Lend-A- 
Hand  Fund  for  afflicted  residents  of  the 
community. 
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Boston  HA  columnist 
wins  A.  Sloan  award 

Winners  in  the  25th  annual  Alfred  P. 
Sloan  Awards  for  public  service  to  high¬ 
way  safety  were  announced  May  11. 

Top  individual  creative  awards  went  to 
Wendell  Coltin,  columnist  for  the  Boston 
Herald  American  and  to  Gene  Strul,  and 
Roger  Burnham,  WCKT-tv,  Miami,  Fla. 
Coltin  will  receive  $1000  and  Strul  and 
Burnham  $500  each. 

The  Sloan  Awards  are  sponsored  by  the 
Highway  Users  Federation,  under  a  grant 
from  the  Automotive  Safety  Foundation. 

The  newspapers  honored  are : 

Easton  (Pa.)  Express,  Marion  (Ohio) 
Star,  Concord  (Calif.)  Transcript,  South 
District  Journal  (Seattle,  Wash,  weekly), 
Bergen  (N.J.)  Bulletin  (weekly)  and  the 
Palasadian  (Palisades  Park,  N.J. 
weekly) . 

• 

Richard  H.  Leonard,  editor  of  the  Mil¬ 
waukee  Journal,  given  one  of  four  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Wisconsin  school  of  journalism 
awards  for  distinguished  achievement  in 
journalism. 

*  *  « 

Richard  Orr,  rural  affairs  editor  of  the 
Chicago  Tribune,  is  new  chairman  of  the 
Chicago  Press  Veterans  Association; 
Maurice  Fischer,  former  city  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  News  is  new  vicechair¬ 
man. 

*  *  e 

Robert  Pattridge,  assistant  managing 
editor  of  the  Denver  Post — is  the  new  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  paper’s  editorial  pages,  succeed¬ 
ing  Dr.  Mort  Stern — named  dean  of  the 
University  of  Alabama  School  of  Public 
Communication. 

«  *  * 

Edmund  W.  Downes,  president  of  the 
Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant — named  to  the 
board  of  directors,  CBT  Corp.,  parent 
company  of  Conn.  Bank  &  Trust  Co. 

*  «  * 

Don  C.  Muhm,  farm  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register  and  Tribune — named  win¬ 
ner  of  the  1973  Agricultural  Recognition 
Award  by  the  Newspaper  Farm  Editors  of 
America. 


Correction 


James  Ross  of  the  Santa  Barbara  (Cal¬ 
if.)  News-Press  was  appointed  retail  ad¬ 
vertising  manager,  succeeding  Claude  0. 
Snyder.  The  May  5  Editor  &  Publisher 
inadvertently  listed  the  promotion  as  ad¬ 
vertising  manager. 
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Course  on  ethnic 
reporting  taught 
hy  Calif,  newsman 

An  addition  to  the  California  State 
University  at  Sacramento  Journalism  de¬ 
partment  is  a  course  on  ethnic  reporting 
taught  by  K.  W.  Lee,  award-winning 
newsman  for  the  Sacrame7tto  Union. 

Lee,  who  has  been  cited  for  stories  on 
welfare  abuse  and  the  problems  in  minori¬ 
ty  communities,  meets  with  the  class  three 
hours  per  week  when  assignments  are 
made  and  reviewed. 

Because  the  class  is  new  and  largely 
experimental,  its  size  is  15  students,  but  a 
larger  enrollment  is  expected  in  the  fall 
when  the  seminar  is  scheduled  to  con¬ 
tinue. 

Less  than  half  of  the  students  this 
spring  plan  journalism  careers,  but  all 
admit  the  experience  is  interesting. 

There  are  only  three  white  students 
among  the  15,  the  rest  made  up  of  Chi¬ 
cane  and  Orientals.  And  the  assignments 
are  anything  but  easy. 

Lee  laid  down  the  foundation  for  the 
class  early  when  he  said  the  white  press 
has  only  skimmed  the  surface  reporting 
minority  affairs.  Newspapers  and  other 
media  are  making  an  attempt  to  improve 
their  coverage  in  these  areas,  Lee  said, 
“because  there  is  a  need  to  know  what  is 
really  going  on  in  ethnic  groups.”  This  is 
not  to  say  non-white  reporters  cannot  do  a 
proper  job,  either,  added  Lee. 

Lee,  a  Korean,  said  more  minority  re¬ 
porters  are  being  hired  because  of  this  “to 
get  the  message  across”  to  both  white  and 
minority  groups,  thus  improving  under¬ 
standing  between  each.  Two  Sacramento 
Union  staffers,  a  black  and  Chicano,  were 
guest  lecturers  early  in  the  class. 

The  assignments  are  wide-ranging  and 
are  not  without  difficulty  which,  Lee,  a 
former  professor  at  a  black  university 
notes,  is  part  of  the  learning  process. 

• 

Valparaiso  V-M  buys 
neighboring  weekly 

The  equipment,  good  will  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  of  the  Crown  Point  (Ind.) 
Lake  County  Star,  a  weekly,  has  been 
acquired  for  an  undisclosed  price  by  the 
publisher  of  the  Valparaiso  (Ind.)  Vid- 
ette-Messenger,  Mrs.  Lynn  M.  Whipple. 

The  w'eekly,  which  has  an  ABC  circula¬ 
tion  of  6,909,  is  located  about  15  miles 
southwest  of  Valparaiso.  According  to  the 
V-M,  the  paper  has  the  “largest  net  paid 
(audited)  weekly  in  the  statd.”  The  V-M 
has  a  sworn  circulation  of  11,161  (October 
2,  1972),  according  to  the  E&P  1973  Year 
Book. 

The  Star,  which  competes  with  a  shop¬ 
per  and  the  Crown  Point  Register  (2,485 
circulation),  will  be  printed  on  V-M’s  new 
offset  presses,  and  Michael  Alexander, 
most  recently  in  the  pr  department  of 
Northern  Indiana  Public  Service  Co.,  has 
been  named  the  Star’s  editor,  succeeding 
Charlotte  W.  Verplank,  wife  of  the 
former  publisher,  A.  J.  Verplank.  The 
Star  was  started  in  1872. 


Omaha  W-H  strike  seen 
as  test  case  for  papers 


Past  Week’s  Range 
of  Stock  Prices 


The  Omaha  (Neb.)  World-Herald  and 
Local  190  of  the  International  Typograph¬ 
ical  Union  remained  locked  in  dispute  this 
week  while  disquieting  developments  con¬ 
tinued  to  aggravate  both  sides  in  a  two 
weeks  strike. 

As  the  morning  and  evening  editions  of 
the  World-Herald  came  off  presses  with¬ 
out  cessation,  (E&P,  May  12)  the  World- 
Herald  reported  that  persons  identifying 
themselves  as  members  of  the  printers 
union  have  been  calling  Omaha  residents 
to  ask  them  to  stop  their  subscriptions. 
Wayne  Crisman,  president  of  Local  190, 
had  no  comment. 

Crisman  said  in  a  statement  printed 
by  the  newspapers  that  he  believes  the 
paper  is  continuing  to  publish  through  the 
use  of  inexperienced  personnel. 

In  denying  the  “strikebreaker”  charge, 
Harold  W.  Andersen,  newspaper  pres¬ 
ident,  said  the  paper  is  being  produced 
“with  about  half  as  many  employes  as  we 
had  in  the  composing  room  before  the 
strike.” 

“The  newspaper  has  advertised  for,  and 
hired,”  he  said,  “some  new  employes  to 
replace  those  on  strike.  We  also  hired 
some  temporary  help.  Most  of  the  help  in 
the  composing  room,  however,  are  em¬ 
ployes  borrowed  from  other  depart¬ 
ments. 

“We  have  offered  to  reinstate  striking 
printers,  but  obviously  the  offer  cannot  be 
continued  indefinitely.” 

Charles  Gridley,  a  member  of  the 
union’s  negotiating  committee,  described 
the  strike  as  a  test  case  (for  newspapers) 
“as  far  as  installation  of  new  equipment 
is  concerned.” 

The  union  had  approximately  160  print¬ 
ers  at  the  World-Herald. 

A  story  that  ran  May  10  in  the  W-H 
said  that  in  six  days  of  publishing  news¬ 
papers  since  most  members  of  the  print¬ 
ers  union  walked  off  their  jobs,  the 
World-Herald  has  printed  18  more  pages 
than  during  the  same  period  a  year  ago. 

The  papers  from  May  5  through  May 
10  totaled  452  pages,  while  for  the  Satur¬ 
day  through  Thursday  period  a  year  ago, 
the  page  figure  was  434. 

Sunday,  May  6  the  paper  was  among 
those  that  were  larger  than  a  year  ago, 
but  it  was  cut  back  16  pages,  mainly 
classified,  because  the  type  couldn’t  be  set 
in  time,  according  to  Dean  Bartee,  direc¬ 
tor  of  advertising. 

He  said  this  was  due  to  the  printers  not 
working  overtime  when  they  were  asked 
to  do  so  by  the  company. 
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Doramus  (OTC) 

Doyle.  Dana.  Barnbach  (OTC)  . 

Foote.  Cone.  Balding  (NYSE)  . 

Frank.  Clinton  E.  (OTC)  . 

Grey  Advertising  (OTC)  . 

Interpublic  Group  (NYSE)  . 

Needham.  Harper  t  Steers  (OTC)  . 

Ogiivy.  Mather  (OTC)  . 
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Wells  Rich  Green  (NYSE)  . 

•Trading  suspended  3/2i-5/24. 

••Stock  was  split  2  for  I  on  S/?. 
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50  years  of  service 

Juan  Francisco  Ortiz  Garza,  president 
of  Compania  Periodistica  Nacional,  which 
publishes  the  El  Universal  newspapers  in 
Mexico  City  was  presented  a  plaque  May 
9  by  Roderick  W.  Beaton,  president  of 
UPI  to  mark  .50  years  of  service  by  the 
wire  service  to  both  papers.  The  ceremony 
took  place  in  the  newspaper  plant  in  the 
presence  of  executives  from  both  publica¬ 
tions  and  UPI. 


Prison  gets  presses 

The  Huntington  (W.  Va.)  Newspapers 
have  donated  to  the  state  penitentary  a 
linotype,  two  proof  presses,  eight  chases 
and  table  saw.  The  newspapers  had  just 
changed  over  from  hot  type  to  cold  type 
and  were  able  to  furnish  the  prison  with 
some  of  the  equipment  they  had  re¬ 
quested. 
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We  don’t  play  the  number  game  at 
AELCC  .  .  .  except  where  you're  con¬ 
cerned.  Because,  regardless  of  your 
company  size,  you’re  important  to  us. 
You’re  Number  1. 

That’s  why  you’ll  always  receive  per¬ 
sonal  attention  .  .  .  your  requirements 
are  always  our  prime  concern. 

That's  why  you’ll  always  receive  total 
customer  service — regardless  of  the 
size  of  your  requirements — from  initial 
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design  and  consultation  through  com¬ 
plete  construction  and  testing  that’s 
AELCC's  complete  turnkey  capability! 
That’s  why  you’ll  always  obtain  com¬ 
pletely  flexible  and  convenient  financial 
arrangements — long  term  or  short — to 
fill  your  needs. 

So,  if  you’re  thinking  of  acquiring,  com¬ 
pleting,  up-grading  or  expanding  a 
CATV  system,  contact  AELCC  ...  let 
us  prove  we  back  our  promise  with 
performance. 
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Bureaucrats  find  perfect 
alibi  for  closed  meetings 


By  Gerald  D.  Sturges 

Congress  spoke  its  piece  last  year  when 
it  converted  the  principles  of  the  Free¬ 
dom  of  Information  Act  into  an  open 
meeting  law  for  the  far-flung  Federal 
advisory  committee  system.  Now  the  bu¬ 
reaucracy  is  trying  to  have  the  last  word. 

Neither  Congress  nor  anyone  else  knew 
until  last  month  how  many  committees, 
boards,  commissions,  councils,  task  forces 
and  other  citizen  advisory  panels  were 
tucked  away  in  the  Federal  bosom,  but 
everyone  suspected  there  were  far  too 
many.  Such  committees  have  been  re¬ 
tained  to  provide  expert  citizen  advice 
ever  since  Geroge  Washington  appointed 
the  first  one  to  assist  him  in  dealing  with 
the  Whiskey  Rebellion. 

Created  by  law,  by  the  President  or  by 
agency  heads,  their  modem  specialties 
range  from  migratory  birds  and  the 
recovery  of  archeological  remains,  to  the 
structural  fitness  of  the  C-5A  and  the 
radiation  biology  aspects  of  the  SST.  In 
short,  they  influence  policymaking  in 
many  areas  of  government. 

On  April  12,  President  Nixon  sent 
Congress  the  first  required  annual  report 
of  Federal  advisory  committees,  prepared 
by  the  Office  of  Management  and  Budget. 
OMB’s  inventory  shows  that  at  the  end  of 
1972  there  were  1,439  advisory  commit¬ 
tees,  under  the  jurisdiction  of  more  than 
50  executive  branch  agencies,  operating 
at  an  annual  cost  of  more  than  $25  mil¬ 
lion. 

Lid  i$i  removed 

Congress  passed  the  Federal  Adisory 
Committee  Act  last  year  to  streamline 
this  nook-and-cranny  system  and  expose 
it  to  public  view.  The  law  says  that  advi- 


(Sturges,  a  former  reporter  for  the 
Oakland  Tribune,  is  a  legislative  assistant 
to  Rep.  David  R.  Obey  (D-Wisc.)) 
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sory  committee  meetings  shall  be  open  to 
the  public  unless  it  is  determined  that  a 
meeting  is  “concerned  with  matters” 
listed  among  the  nine  categories  of  in¬ 
formation  which  the  Fol  Act  exempts 
from  mandatory  disclosure — for  example, 
trade  secrets,  certain  internal  memos  or 
letters,  and  material  specifically  exempted 
from  disclosure  by  statute. 

However,  there  is  many  a  slip  between 
a  law  and  its  implementation.  In  drafting 
guidelines  for  the  agencies  to  follow, 
those  resourceful  handicappers  at  0MB 
hit  upon  the  following  problem:  “While 
the  Fol  Act  deals  with  access  to  existing 
documents,  the  present  Act  encompasses 
oral  discussions  which  will  occur  in  the 
future  and  which  may  have  no  direct 
relation  to  a  document.” 

That  discovery  led  quite  naturally  to 
the  freedom  to  monkey  with  congressional 
intent:  “Accordingly,  in  applying  (the 
Fol  exemptions)  to  advisory  committee 
meetings,  some  modification  of  concepts 
developed  solely  with  regard  to  preexist¬ 
ing  documents  is  appropriate.” 

All-purpose  alibi 

The  upshot  was  a  splendid  new  ration¬ 
ale  for  closing  a  meeting.  If  there  will  be 
an  exchange  of  opinions  and  the  discus¬ 
sion  if  written  would  fall  within  the  Fol 
exemption  for  an  internal  memo,  and  if 
it’s  essential  to  close  the  meeting  “to  pro¬ 
tect  the  free  exchange  of  internal  views 
and  to  avoid  undue  interference  with 
agency  or  committee  operation,”  why,  then 
by  all  means,  close  the  meetings! 

The  guidelines  published  in  January 
not  only  give  bureaucrats  an  all-purpose 
alibi  for  closing  a  meeting,  but  go  beyond 
and  attempt  to  seal  lips  and  papers  after¬ 
wards.  They  provide  that  committee 
members  “shall  not  disclose  the  matters 
discussed”  in  closed  session,  except  to  fel¬ 
low  committeemen  or  staff  or  to  agency 
employees-  Then,  after  a  ritual  salute  to 
noble  intent,  the  guidelines  declare  that 
when  the  only  basis  for  denying  access  to 
committee  records  and  papers  is  the  Fol 
Act’s  exemption  for  internal  memos,  ac¬ 
cess  may  not  be  denied  unless  the  agency 
head  determines  that — does  this  sound 
familiar? — “such  denial  is  essential  to 
protect  the  free  exchange  of  internal 
views,”  etc. 

To  date  the  new  law  has  opened  up 
a  good  many  meetings,  including  news¬ 
worthy  ones  like  those  of  the  ad  hoc 
panel  HEW  set  up  to  look  into  the  Tus- 
kegee,  Ala.,  study  of  untreated  syphilis  in 
poor  black  males  begun  by  the  Public 
Health  Service  in  1932.  Not  surprisingly, 
it  has  failed  to  open  up  others  on  such 
touchy  subjects  as  PX  operations  in 
Southeast  Asia  and  the  structural  fitness 
of  the  C-5A. 

Other  meetings  are  open  but  shut  (to 
take  a  more  extreme  case,  a  February  8 
meeting  on  the  handling  of  chemical  and 
biological  information  was  to  be  open 


from  9  to  9:15  a.m.  and  closed  from  9:15 
a.m.  to  5  p.m.). 

Scant  notice  given 

To  see  how  the  0MB  guidelines  have 
found  favor  with  the  agencies,  consider 
an  announcement  published  in  the  Feder¬ 
al  Register  of  May  9  which  gave  unlaw¬ 
fully  scant  notice  of  a  May  10-11  meeting 
of  the  National  Advisory  Committee  on 
Oceans  and  Atmosphere.  The  committee, 
consisting  of  25  non-Federal  members  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  President  from  State  and 
local  governments,  industry,  science  and 
other  appropriate  areas,  was  established 
by  Congress  by  public  law  in  August, 
1971.  Its  duties  are  to: 

1 —  Undertake  a  continuing  review  of 
the  progress  of  the  marine  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  science  and  service  programs  of 
the  U.S.; 

2 —  Submit  a  comprehensive  annual  re¬ 
port  to  the  President  and  the  Congress 
setting  forth  an  overall  assessment  of  the 
status  of  the  nation’s  marine  and  atmo¬ 
spheric  activities  on  June  30  of  each 
year;  and 

3 —  Advise  the  Secretary  of  Commerce 
on  carrying  out  the  purposes  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Oceanic  and  Atmospheric  Adminis¬ 
tration. 


Exemptions  cited 

However,  the  announcement  advised 
that  the  Assistant  Secretary  of  Com¬ 
merce  for  Administration  had  determined 
that  the  briefing  by  the  State  Department 
on  law  of  the  sea  negotiations  would,  if 
written,  fall  within  two  Fol  Act  exemp¬ 
tions  (internal  memos  and  “specifically 
required  by  executive  order  to  be  kept 
pecret  in  the  interest  of  the  national  de¬ 
fense  or  foreign  policy”),  and  that  the 
briefing  by  the  Environmental  Protection 
Agency  on  thermal  pollution  “will  be 
based  on  working  documents  internal  to 
the  agency  whose  final  form  is  not  yet 
decided,”  and  that  all  in  all  “it  is  essen¬ 
tial  to  close  this  portion  of  the  meeting  to 
protect  the  free  exchange  of  internal 
views  and  to  avoid  undue  interference 
with  the  operation  of  the  committee.” 

In  sum,  the  law  has  made  some  head¬ 
way  but  not  enough,  due  to  the  massive 
resistance  of  the  medium  and  the  added 
drag  of  the  0MB  guidelines.  Whether  it 
makes  further  headway  will  be  deter¬ 
mined  by  subcommittees  of  the  House  and 
Senate  Government  Operations  Commit¬ 
tees  that  are  monitoring  the  new  law — 
and  sifting  6,000  pages  of  advisory  com¬ 
mittee  rosters  and  other  information 
shipped  to  them  by  0MB — in  preparation 
for  oversight  hearings. 

Between  the  new  advisory  committee 
law  and  hearings  this  month  on  proposals 
to  clarify  and  strengthen  the  Fol  Act,  it 
seems  certain  that  a  Congress  now 
willing  to  open  many  of  its  own  commit¬ 
tee  doors  will  be  unwilling  to  let  Federal 
advisory  committees  shut  theirs. 
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The  purpose  of  the  meeting  was  to 
inform  the  committee  of  recent  and  pros¬ 
pective  developments  in  two  areas — the 
control  of  thermal  pollution  and  law  of 
the  sea  negotiations — and  to  develop  rec¬ 
ommendations  on  these  and  other  policy 
and  planning  issues  for  possible  inclusion 
in  the  committee’s  forthcoming  annual  re¬ 
port,  a  public  document. 
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By  George  McCloskey 


THE  NFL  PUBUCITY  TEAM 


Many  agree  that  a  principal  cause  for 
pro  football’s  growth  is  the  excellent  work 
of  its  public  relations  department. 

Don  Weiss,  director  of  public  relations 
for  the  National  Football  League  since 
1968,  plainly  states  the  NFL’s  position. 

“We  place  a  great  emphasis  on  public 
relations  and  communications  in  the 
NFL.” 

Each  year  an  estimated  $250,000  is 
spent  on  promoting  professional  football, 
a  figure  that  does  not  include  the  detailed 
preparations  for  the  Super  Bowl  game 
each  January. 

Public  relations  work  is  not  strange  to 
the  National  Football  League  organization 
for  promotional  experience  abounds 
throughout  the  NFL  staff. 

Commissioner  Rozelle  insists  that  public 
relations  level  with  the  press.  Rozelle  was 
publicity  director  for  the  Los  Angeles 
Rams  in  the  1950’s.  James  Kensil,  execu¬ 
tive  director  of  the  NFL,  is  a  former 
puUic  relations  director  of  the  NFL.  Bill 
McGrane,  the  National  Conference  coordi¬ 
nator,  and  Val  Pinchbeck,  American  Con¬ 
ference  coordinator,  are  both  former  pub¬ 
licity  directors  for  league  teams.  The  di¬ 
rector  of  personnel,  Jan  Van  Duser,  is 
former  public  relations  director  for  the 
Atlanta  Falcons. 

Staff  members 

As  for  the  public  relations  staff,  Weiss 
served  as  publicity  director  for  the  United 
States  Golf  Association  for  two  years 
prior  to  joining  the  NFL  as  its  director  of 
information  in  1965.  Harold  Rosenthal, 
the  American  Conference  director  of  in¬ 
formation,  was  publicity  director  of  the 
old  American  Football  League  for  two 
years,  and  Jim  Heffeman,  a  former  pro¬ 
motion  director  for  the  Philadelphia  Ea¬ 
gles  during  the  Wolman  era,  handles  the 
job  of  National  Conference  director  of 
information.  Joe  Browne,  who  worked 
part-time  with  the  NFL  publicity  staff 
while  attending  college,  now  assists  Weiss 
with  publicity  for  the  entire  leag^ue. 

Weiss  points  to  Rozelle  as  the  vital 
force  behind  public  relations’  role  in  pro¬ 
fessional  football. 

“Since  Pete  became  commissioner,  the 
NFL  has  placed  great  emphasis  on  inter¬ 
change  with  the  media,  great  emphasis  on 
the  type  of  face  we  put  forward,  great 
emphasis  on  emphasizing  the  positive  as¬ 
pects  of  professional  football,  great  em¬ 
phasis  on  quality  control  of  what  we  ac¬ 
cepted  as  the  game  became  more  popu¬ 
lar.” 

He  also  adds  with  a  smile,  “Pete  also 
gives  us  the  money.” 

The  league  likes  to  think  that  its  com¬ 
munications  organization,  operating  from 
league  headquarters  at  410  Park  Avenue, 
New  York  City,  is  the  finest  in  profession¬ 
al  sports.  The  reason  is  that  it  under¬ 
stands  the  problems  reporters  must  face. 

“We  know  that  a  member  of  a  media 
needs  help,”  says  Weiss,  a  former  sports- 
writer  for  the  Associated  Press.  “We  try 
with  the  use  of  two  words  to  give  him  all 
the  help  we  can.  The  two  words  are  antic¬ 


ipation  and  information.  We  try  to  antici¬ 
pate  his  needs  and  we  try  to  provide  what 
information  we  can  that  will  enable  him 
to  do  his  job  quickly  and  efficiently.” 

Extensive  clip  file 

Since  the  public  relations  department 
helps  the  media  by  supplying  information, 
the  league  must  obtain  the  information 
for  itself.  To  accomplish  this,  over  $7,000 
is  spent  each  year  subscribing  to  some  85 
major  newspapers  in  the  26  franchise  ar¬ 
eas,  plus  cities  w'here  expansion  might  be 
considered  (Seattle,  Tampa,  Orlando, 
Jacksonville,  Memphis,  Honolulu,  Phoe¬ 
nix).  Six  part-time  helpers  from  high 
school  and  college  read  through  these 
new'spapers  and  clip  all  stories  that  in 
anyway  concern  football. 

These  stories  are  then  brought  to 
Weiss,  Heffeman,  and  Rosenthal,  who 
save  the  stories  they  deem  important.  The 
clips  are  returned  to  the  students  and 
pasted  on  mimeo-bond  paper  and  filed  in 
marked  manila  folders. 

“We  throw  away  about  90%  of  the  ma¬ 
terial  and  save  the  others  for  our  files,” 
notes  Weiss.  “A  good  sampling  of  the 
saved  material  goes  to  key  members  of  the 
NFL  staff  for  backgrounding  and  many 
clips  are  forwarded  on  to  the  26  member 
clubs.” 

The  NFL  encourages  writers  to  use  its 
files  for  articles,  columns,  or  books  and 
sets  aside  a  conference  room  at  the  league 
office  for  their  work. 

The  filing  system  at  the  NFL  is  compat¬ 
ible  to  that  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of 
Investigation.  Hundreds  of  subjects  are 


catalogued.  There  are  folders  of  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  the  problems  of  other 
sports,  particularly  baseball  and  basket¬ 
ball.  'The  NFL  feels  baseball  and  basket¬ 
ball’s  headaches  are  similar  to  football’s 
problems:  the  controversy  over  the  re¬ 
serve  clause  in  player  contracts,  disputes 
with  the  players’  union,  merger  agree¬ 
ments,  etc. 

Television,  a  major  factor  in  the  rise  of 
football’s  popularity,  is  covered  in  no  less 
than  41  folders,  thick  with  news  concern¬ 
ing  television  of  professional  and  amateur 
sports;  the  effects  of  cable  and  pay  televi¬ 
sion;  the  blackout  issue,  and  many  others. 

Other  files  include  clips  on  all  active 
football  players,  coaches,  and  team 
officials;  folders  on  most  former  athletes 
w’ho  played  in  the  NFL;  player  strikes; 
stadia;  gambling;  play-by-plays  of  all 
NFL  games  since  1961 ;  anything  and  ev¬ 
erything  that  affects  football  or  might 
have  a  rub-off  effect  on  it. 

Weekly  releases  provided 

With  this  storage  of  information  behind 
them,  Weiss  and  his  aides  send  over  30,- 
000  w’ords  a  •week  during  the  playing  sea¬ 
son  to  more  than  3,000  newsmen  on  their 
mailing  list.  Every  week  Heffeman  and 
Rosenthal  write  three  releases  on  ■weekly 
heroics,  statistical  leaders,  attendance 
figures,  and  a  “news  ‘n’  notes”  piece.  They 
also  write  game  capsules  for  the  oncoming 
weekend  contests. 

Weiss  considers  these  weekly  capsules 
vital  to  getting  football  on  the  sport 
pages. 

“We  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  on 
providing  story  ideas  rather  than  the  usu¬ 
al  kind  of  publicity  you  might  receive 
from  most  sports  organizations.  I  don’t 
consider  it  a  good  capsule  unless  it  has 
fifteen  story  ideas  in  it.” 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Our  Beat 


Botulinum  sports  matnifiid  about  2000X,  In  the  absence  of  air  they  can  mature  and  manujacture  the  toxin  that  causes  botulism. 

Botulism  doesn’t  always  attract  national  attention.  When  it’s 
caused  by  home-canning  (and  it  usually  is),  it  may  make  only  local 
headlines  as  it  did  in  Pendleton,  Oregon... Bedford  Village,  New 
York ...  or  Topeka,  Kansas.  It  strikes  only  about  1 8  Americans  each 
year.  But  it’s  potentially  lethal  and  must  be  treated  immediately. 

To  meet  the  extremely  small  but  critical  demand,  Lederle  Lab¬ 
oratories  is  the  country’s  sole  producer  of  botulism  antitoxin  types 
A  and  B.  Its  preparation  is  a  long  and  costly  procedure,  taking  an 
entire  year.  SuppHes  of  the  antitoxin  are  maintained  at  strategic 
locations  throughout  the  country,  with  emergency  air  shipment  to 
the  point  of  use  paid  for  by  Lederle. 

Covering  emergencies  like  this  can  never  bring  us  any  real  profit. 
But  life  is  often  in  the  balance  on  our  “beat.” 


LEDERLE  LABORATORIES 

A  Division  of 

American  Cyanamid  Company, 

Pearl  River,  New  York  10965 

For  information  about  Lederle,  call  Public  Relations  Dept.  914-735-5000 
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The  p.r.  department  tries  to  give  those 
reporters  covering  clubs  new  and  different 
information,  keeping  football  above  the 
cliches  that  hinder  many  sport  articles. 

Says  Weiss:  “We  delight  in  being  able 
to  tell  a  Baltimore  writer  something  he 
doesn’t  know  about  the  Colts  even  though 
he  covers  the  team  all  day  long.” 

“The  rub-olf  from  them  is  fantastic, 
especially  in  columnists,”  relates  Weiss. 
“You  can  see  where  the  idea  was  planted 
in  a  person’s  mind  as  to  the  type  of  story 
and  it  goes  from  there.”  Some  newspapers 
print  the  capsules  intact  on  Friday  or 
Saturday  as  a  preview  of  the  upcoming 
weekend. 

Injury  reports 

The  other  important  releases  that  origi¬ 
nate  from  the  NFL  each  week  during  the 
regular  campaign  are  the  injury  reports. 
Each  Tuesday  and  Thursday  HelTeman 
and  Rosenthal  contact  their  conference 
teams  to  get  the  latest  information  on 
injured  players — ^the  extent  of  the  injury 
and  the  availability  of  the  player  (proba¬ 
ble,  possible,  doubtful  and  out).  This  in¬ 
formation  is  given  to  Browne,  whose  ac¬ 
companying  story  is  mailed  to  the  26 
teams  and  the  media. 

The  NFL  realizes  that  a  great  amount 
of  money  is  wagered  on  football  games 
and  believes  such  injury  reports  strength¬ 
ens  public  confidence  in  the  sport.  Weiss 
makes  it  a  point  to  say  “integrity  is  an¬ 
other  big  part  of  our  communications  op¬ 
eration.” 

During  the  off-season,  the  league  con¬ 
tinues  to  mail  out  football  news.  Weiss, 
Heffeman,  and  Rosenthal  collaborate  on 
over  thirty  releases  regarding  such  topics 
as  the  records  set  during  the  past  season, 
the  college  draft,  Hall-of-Fame  inductees, 
and  generally  any  new  information  avail¬ 
able. 

Besides  the  news  releases  by  the  p.r. 
branch,  which  aims  to  keep  football  in  the 
news,  the  department  is  responsible  for 
accommodating  the  media  at  several  post¬ 
season  games — the  conference  champion¬ 
ship  contests,  and  the  Super  Bowl. 

Assigning  seats 

The  real  problem  for  Weiss  and  Browne 
is  the  seating  arrangement  for  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  press.  Last  year  1,523  press 
credentials  were  issued  by  the  NFL,  all 
approved  by  Weiss. 

Of  course  each  person  with  a  credential 
wants  the  best  seat,  so  a  fair  system  of 
distributing  seats  must  be  instituted. 

“We  arrange  the  press  box  on  a  fran¬ 
chise  city  basis,  meaning  cities  where 
there  are  teams  receive  first  preference, 
and  work  it  from  there,”  says  Browne. 
“When  we  run  out  of  room,  those  who 
don’t  usually  staff  the  games,  plus 
overflow  staffers  from  franchise  areas,  go 
in  the  auxiliary  press,  where  all  the  ser¬ 
vices  are  the  same  but  the  seats  are 
grandstand  seats  usually  located  right  be¬ 
low  the  main  press  box.” 

The  media  starts  to  arrive  for  the  pre¬ 
game  buildup  seven  days  before  the  game. 
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It  is  the  p.r.  department’s  duty  to  see  the 
media  are  kept  busy  and  comfortable. 

Specifically  for  the  benefit  of  the  press, 
the  two  competing  Super  Bowl  squads  are 
brpught  into  town  a  week  before  the  con¬ 
test  (sometimes  against  the  head  coaches 
wishes).  The  league  supplies  the  media 
transportation  to  the  practice  fields  either 
by  chartered  buses  or  courtesy  cars. 

The  league  arranges  photo  sessions 
with  the  teams,  and  daily  forty-five  min¬ 
ute  conferences  with  the  head  coaches  and 
players.  The  media’s  contact  with  the  teams 
ends  Friday  before  the  game  with  a  formal 
press  conference  by  each  head  coach  in  a 
specially  set-aside  room  at  media  head¬ 
quarters.  Commissioner  Rozelle  also  holds 
his  press  conference  on  Friday. 

On  the  day  of  the  game,  the  press  is 
provided  transportation  to  and  from  the 
stadium.  Super  Bowl  programs  and  in¬ 
formation  booklets  are  placed  at  each  seat 
for  the  press  (auxiliary  press  are  given 
clipboards  for  jotting  notes).  At  the  end 
of  each  quarter,  mimeographed  play-by¬ 
plays  (which  dictates  each  play  of  the 
quarter)  are  distributed. 

After  the  game  a  working  pressroom, 
with  typewriters,  telephones,  Western 
Union  and  Sportscon}m  equipment,  is 
ready  for  use  near  the  stadium.  The  p.r. 
staff  types  page  after  page  of  quotes  from 
the  coaches  and  players  of  the  winning 
and  losing  teams.  Complete  play-by-plays 
are  also  made  available. 

The  result  of  all  this,  from  Super  Bowl 

Circulation 


VII  in  Los  Angeles,  was  million 
words  filed  between  Western  Union  and 
Sportscomm,  as  well  as  an  undetermined 
amount  that  were  dictated  by  reporters 
over  telephones. 

To  make  the  media’s  work  enjoyable 
during  Super  Bowl  week,  the  league  plans 
such  events  as  golf  tournaments  and  fash¬ 
ion  shows,  and  food  and  drink  are  always 
on  hand. 

The  climax  is  a  lavish  party  for  the 
media,  club  personnel,  and  invited  guests, 
usually  held  two  days  before  the  game. 

This  extended  effort  that  the  p.r.  team 
exhibits  in  aiding  the  media  is  not  ag^ree- 
able  to  all  members  of  the  press.  It  is  the 
feeling  of  some  reporters  that  the  NFL  is 
trying  to  “soften  up”  the  media. 

Steve  Bisheff  of  the  San  Diego  Evening 
Tribune  has  labeled  the  Super  Bowl 
“Rozelle’s  Monster.”  San  Francisco 
Chronicle  sportswriter  Glenn  Dickey 
wrote  following  Super  Bowl  VII  “the  NFL 
propaganda  machine  is  without  parallel  in 
sports,”  noting  that  it  “creates  an  atmos¬ 
phere  in  which  it  is  impossible  to  write 
anything  but  the  company  line.” 

Yet  the  majority  of  journalists  appreci¬ 
ate  the  work  of  the  NFL  public  relations 
staff.  Washington  Post  sportswriter  Dave 
Brady  calls  the  league’s  publicity  outfit 
“outstanding,”  mentioning  that  even 
though  he  has  caused  the  league  some 
problems,  “I  always  have  my  calls  re¬ 
turned.” 


COUPON  MISREDEMPTION 


Misredemption  of  newspaper  coupons 
may  cost  the  household  shopper  one  of  her 
favorite  economies. 

And  that,  in  the  long  run,  may  cost 
newspapers  some  of  their  circulation  as 
well  as  some  of  their  advertising  revenue. 

This,  Don  Taylor,  executive  director, 
Michigan  Food  Dealers  Association 
(which  serves  as  an  intermediary  redemp¬ 
tion  agency  in  the  state),  told  Michigan 
circulation  managers  meeting  Friday 
(May  11)  at  Michigan  State  University. 

Taylor  said  circulation  people  must 
ward  against  quantity  misredemption  by 
assuring  that  overruns  and  outdated  pa¬ 
pers  returned  from  newsstands  do  not 
reach  the  wrong  hands. 

Few  are  engaged  in  misredemption  in 
Michigan,  as  far  as  is  known,  he  said,  but 
in  some  states  the  problem  has  become  so 
great  that  major  concerns  have  removed 
their  coupon  promotional  advertising. 

Taylor  addressed  75  Michigan  newspa¬ 
per  circulation  men  attending  the  Michi¬ 
gan  Press  Association’s  annual  Circula¬ 
tion  Managers  Conference  in  MSU’s  Kel¬ 
logg  Center  for  Continuing  Education.  Co¬ 
sponsoring  the  conference  were  the  MSU 
College  of  Communication  Arts  and  the 
University’s  Continuing  Education  Ser- 


Introduction  of  a  new  form  of  verified 
circulation  audit  for  Canada's  community 
newspapers  was  announced  by  E.  Michael 
Walker,  general  manager  of  the  Canadian 
Community  Newspapers  Association. 

“Revised  rules,  regulations  and  applica¬ 
tion  forms  for  Verified  Circulation  (VC) 
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are  now  being  distributed  to  the  complete 
membership  of  CCNA,”  Walker  said,  “and 
to  all  agency  media  personnel  and  adver¬ 
tising  directors  of  all  major  companies  in 
Canada.” 

VC  is  based  on  the  examination  of  ac¬ 
ceptable  circulation  and  accounting  rec¬ 
ords  by  a  Chartered  Accountant. 

Acceptance  of  a  newspaper  into  Verified 
Circulation  will  be  on  receipt  of  a  com¬ 
pleted  application  form — circulation  re¬ 
port  and  a  statement  on  the  letterhead  of 
the  examining  Chartered  Accountant. 

The  chartered  accountants’  statement 
will  certify  that  they  have  examined  the 
newspaper’s  circulation  report  for  a  spe¬ 
cified  13-week  period,  including  a  gen¬ 
eral  review  of  the  paper’s  circulation 
procedures  and  any  necessary  tests  of  cir¬ 
culation  records  and  other  supporting  evi¬ 
dence. 

VC  is  available  to  all  community  news¬ 
papers  that  meet  the  membership  require¬ 
ments  of  recognized  Community  Newspa¬ 
per  Associations. 

There  are  two  VC  classifications — VC 
paid  (VCP)  and  VC  controlled  (VCC). 
VCP  is  a  qualifying  newspaper  with  at 
least  75  percent  of  its  circulation  going  to 
bona  fide  paid  subscribers  where  the  an¬ 
nual  subscription  price  is  no  less  than 
$2.00.  The  total  paid  may  consist  of 
prepaid  subscriptions  as  well  as  carrier 
and  dealer  sales. 

VC  controlled  (VCC)  is  the  classifica¬ 
tion  covering  a  qualified  newspaper  deliv¬ 
ered  free  on  a  regular  basis  to  subscribers 
specifically  defined  by  an  address  list  or 
geographic  area. 
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The  16th  annual  NCA,  1973-74,  will  be 
going  to  press  in  July,  and,  if  it  follows 
pattern,  will  be  dog-eared  by  users  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 


NCA  is  the  preferred  newspaper  circulation 
book,  with  almost  three  to  one  preference  by 
planners  and  buyers  of  newspaper 
advertising^  for  a  very  good  reason.  Its 
contents  and  format  were  originally 
developed  and  are  continually  updated  by 
its  users  —  your  customers  and  prospects. 


I 

i 
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Metro  area  rankings,  ADI  analyses, 
penetration  levels,  county  coverage  data, 
larger  type,  and  cleaner  format 
( everything  buyers  and  planners 
^  J  tell  us  they  want  and  need) , 

contribute  to  NCA  being  used  and 
1  referred  to  most  often. 

Reserve  your  space  rtow  for  the 
lOfy  NCA  and  guarantee  the 

^  ^  positionyou  want.  NCA — 

your  assurance  of 
maximum  impact  and 
exposure  for  your 
sales  story  every  day  of  the  year. 


Ncwqiaim  Grculatioii  Analysis 

another  vital  publication  from 

STANDARD  RATE  &  DATA  SERVICE,  INC. 

the  national  authority  serving  today's  media-buying  function 


*April  1972  New$paper  AdvertUing  Study  conducted  by  the  Harvey  Research  Organization,  Inc. 
A  copy  of  the  complete  study  is  available  on  request  from  SRDS. 
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Tht  following  linagi  tabulations  hava 
been  compiled  by  Media  Records  Inc. 
for  the  exclusive  publication  by  Mitor 
t  Publisher.  They  may  not  be  reprinted 
or  published  in  any  form  without  explicit 
permission  from  Madia  Records,  Inc. 
Note:  Newspapers  marked  with  coda  be¬ 
low  include  advert'sing  in  Parade,  Family 
Weekly  or  Weekend  Magazine  approxi¬ 
mate  linane  as  follows: 

’Parade — $4,126  lines 
tFamily  Weekly— $4,007 

1973  1972 

AKRON.  OHIO 

Beacon  Journal-e  _  2,296,722  2,424,267 

’Beacon  Journal-S  ...  I,IS3,270  l,IIS,75S 

Grand  Total  .  3,449,972  3,540,022 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Beacon  Jour¬ 
nal-S  This  year  1,153,270  includes  32,000 
lines;  Last  year  1,115,755  includes 

15.500  lines. 

ALBANY,  N.Y. 

tKnickerbocker  News-e 

Union  Star-e  .  1,273,302  1,224,088 

Times  Union-m  .  1,293,537  1,279,398 

’Times  Union-S  .  873,222  882,298 

Grand  Total  .  3,440,061  3,385,784 

ATLANTA.  GA. 

Constitution-m  .  3.228.140  3.003  003 

Journal-e  .  3,529.072  3,379,487 

Journal  B 

Constitution-S  .  1.759,119  1,478,999 

Grand  Total  .  8,516,331  7.861.489 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Journal-e 
This  year  3,529.072  includes  163,209  lines; 
Last  year  3,379,487  includes  134,399 
lines. 

BALTIMORE,  MD. 

’News  American-S  ...  753,120  689,717 

News  American-e  _  1,244.020  1,218  568 

Sun-m  .  1.363,884  1,272,033 

Sun-e  .  1,899,565  1,795,948 

Sun-S .  1,711,345  1,489,456 

Grand  Total  .  6,971,934  6,456,122 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  News  Ameri¬ 
can-S  This  year  753,120  includes  46.328 
lines;  Last  year  689,717  includes  38,922 
lines. 

News  American-e  This  year  1,244,020 
includes  28.800  lines;  Last  year  1,218,568 
includes  42,900  lines. 

BATON  ROUGE.  LA. 

Advocate  (See  Note).  2,176,501  1,840,725 
•Advocate-S .  708,662  624,385 

Grand  Total  .  2.885,163  2,465,110 

NOTE:  Advocate  (m)  and  state  times  (e) 
sold  in  combination;  linage  of  one 
edition.  Advocate  (m)  is  shown. 
BERGEN  COUNTY,  N.J. 

Record-e  .  2,004,067  2,107,546 

tRecord-S  .  935,194  785,500 

Grand  Total  .  2,939,261  2,893,046 

NOTE:  Record  (e)  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Record-e  This 
year  2,004,067  includes  163,673  lines; 
lines. 

Record-S  This  year  935,194  includes 
105,600  lines. 

BINGHAMTON,  N.Y. 

Press-e  .  1,241,173  1,203,601 

•Press-S  .  522,292  460,497 

Grand  Total  .  1,763,465  1,664,098 

BIRMINGHAM.  ALA. 

Post  Herald-m  .  1,190,676  1,071,160 

News-e  .  1.994.639  1.932.442 

•News-S  .  983,025  807,546 

Grand  Total  .  4,168,340  3,811  148 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  News-e  This 
year  1,994,639  includes  56,970  lines;  Last 
year  1,932,442  includes  73,617  lines. 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Herald  American-d  .  1,021,188  — 

Herald  Advertiser-S  ..  852.751  — 

Record  American-d  ...  —  625,691 

Advertiser-S  .  —  427  242 

Globe-e  .  1,383,706  1,3071464 

Globe-m  .  1,772,175  1,622,564 

’Globe-S  .  1,886,415  1,626,935 

Herald  Traveler-m  _  —  1,125,437 

Herald  Traveles-S  _  —  824,825 


Grand  Total  .  6,916,235  7,560,158 

NOTE;  Record  American-Advertiser  ac¬ 
quired  Herald  Traveler.  Last  publica¬ 
tions  Herald  Traveler  morning  June  17, 
Sunday  Edition  June  IS,  1972;  thereafter 
Record  American  daily  became  Record 
American  t  Herald  Traveler-daily,  and 
Advertiser.  Sunday  .became  Herald 
Traveler  B  Advertiser  Sunday.  Effective 
Jan.  I,  1973  above  newspapers  changed 
names  to  read;  Herald  American  daily 
and  Herald  Advertiser  Sunday. 

NOTE;  Globa  (a)  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising:  Advartisar-S 
Last  year  427  242  includes  124.696  lines. 
Globe-S  Last  year  1,626,935  includes 
152,630  lines. 

Herald  Traveler-S  Last  year  824,825  in¬ 
cludes  35,640  lines;  Herald  Advertisar-S 
This  year  852.751  includes  117,108  lines. 

BUFFALO.  N.Y. 

Courier  Express-a  ....  805.137  821  787 

♦Courier  Exprass-S  ....  1.149.396  1.165  925 

News-e  .  2.568,996  2,611,127 

Grand  Total  .  4  523,529  4  598.839 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising;  Courier  Ex- 
prass-S  This  year  1.149  396  includes  9,600 
lines;  Last  year  1,165,925  includes  14,400 
lines. 

News-a  This  year  2,568.996  Includes 

97.920  lines;  Last  year  2,611,127  includes 

97.920  lines. 

CAMDEN.  N.J. 

Courier  Post-e  .  2,305,679  2,431,911 

CHARLOTTE.  N.C. 

News-e  .  1,914.981  1.693  804 

Observer-m  .  2.27*  942  2  MS  »«2 

Observer-S  .  865.701  846,602 

Grand  Total  .  5  059,624  4  684,298 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising:  Observer-m 
This  year  2.278.942  includes  16.262  lines; 
Last  year  2,143,892  includes  11,322  lines. 

CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

Enquirer-m  .  2,435  537  2,243  298 

Enquirer-S  .  1,524.505  1,381,408 

Post  B  Timas  Star-a  ..  2,240,745  2.169  160 

Grand  Total  .  6  200,787  5  7*3  866 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartisino;  Post  B  Times 
Star-e  This  year  2,2^0,745  includes 

20,160  lines. 

CLEVELAND.  OHIO 

Plain  Dealer-m  .  2  377  333  2.7*3  Ml 

Plain  Oaaler-S  .  1590,737  1  481  892 

Press-e  .  2,204,471  2,281,369 

Grand  Total  .  6.172  041  6.056  402 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising;  Plain 

Dealar-m  This  year  2,377  333  includes 
107,413  lines;  last  year  2,293,141  includes 
109.598  lines. 

Plain  Dealer-S  This  year  1,590,237  in¬ 
cludes  90.586  lines;  Last  year  1,481,892 
includes  56.007  lines. 

Press-e  This  year  2,204,471  includes 

371,404  lines;  Last  year  2,281,369  in¬ 
cludes  433.9^  lines. 

COLUMBUS,  OHIO 

Dispatch-e  .  2,564,234  2,453,788 

Disoatch-S  .  1,661,779  1,611,618 

Citizen  Journal-m  _  1,088,513  941,372 

Grand  Total  .  5,314,526  5,006,778 

DALLAS.  TEXAS 

News-m  .  3,356,763  3  173  734 

News-S  .  1,326,915  1,246  912 

Times  Herald-e  .  3,076,256  2,974,033 

♦Times  Herald-S  .  1,435,147  1,371,094 

Grand  Total  .  9,195,091  8,765.273 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising;  News-m  This 
year  3,356,773  includes  36,850  lines; 
Last  year  3,173,234  includes  IM.OOO  lines- 
News-S  This  year  1,326,915  includes 

67,278  lines;  Last  year  1,246,912  includes 
66,420  lines. 

Times  Herald-e  This  year  3,076,256  in¬ 
cludes  39,074  lines;  Last  year  2,974.033 
includes  117,090  lines. 

Times  Herald-S  This  year  1,435.147  in¬ 
cludes  60,360  lines;  Last  year  1,371,(194 
includes  54,218  lines. 

DAYTON,  OHIO 

Journal-Herald-m  .  2,072,128  1.983  756 

News-e  .  2,236,888  2,016,734 

•News-S  .  857,747  807,353 

Grand  Total  .  5,166.763  4,807,843 

NOTE:  News-e  This  year  2,236,888  includes 
78,506  lines  of  Part-run  advertising. 

DENVER,  COLO. 

Rocky  Mt.  News-m  ...  2,956,658  2,754,622 
♦Rocky  Mt.  News-S  ...  676,191  586,870 

Po$t-e  .  3,221,241  2,766,714 

Post-S  .  1,537,171  1,200,112 

Grand  Total  .  8,391,261  7,308,318 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising;  Post-e  Th's 
year  3,221,241  includes  150.181  lines; 
Last  year  2,766,714  includes  118,109  lines. 


DES  MOINES.  IOWA 

Reqister-m  .  677,152  715.458 

Tribune-e  .  1,015,252  1,123,852 

Register-S  .  701.168  652.345 

Grand  Total  .  2,393,572  2,491,655 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising;  Reqister-m 
This  year  677.152  includes  33,120  lines; 
Last  year  715.458  includes  38  400  lines. 
Tribune-e  Last  year  1.123.852  inciudes 

119.790  lines. 

Reqister-S  This  year  701  168  includes 
163.510  lines;  Last  year  652,345  includes 
183.850  lines. 

DETROIT,  MICH. 

Free  Press-m  .  1.588.244  1,508.135 

’Free  Press-S  .  711415  637.775 

News-e  .  2.752  366  2  596  166 

News-S  .  1,450.795  1,388.949 

Grand  Total  .  6  502*20  6  130.525 

NOTE:  PaH-run  »d“»>-t's‘''o •  F-m 
This  year  1,588,244  included  143  824 
I'nes;  Last  year  1,508,135  includes  76,341 
lines. 

Free  Press-S  This  year  711.415  includes 
163.386  lines;  Last  year  637,275  includes 
85.955  I'nes. 

News-e  This  year  2,752.366  includes  354,- 
774  lines;  Last  year  2,596,166  includes 
246.436  lines. 

News-S  This  year  1,450,795  includes  129,- 
384  I’nes;  Last  year  1,388,949  includes 
121,683  lines. 

ERIE.  FA. 

Times  (see  note)  .  1,264  754  1,157,821 

♦Times  NewsS  .  657.749  585  803 

Grand  Total  .  1  922.503  1.743  624 

NOTE;  News  (m)  and  Timas  (e)  sold  in 
combination;  linage  of  one  .ed'tion 
Times  (e)  is  shown. 

FORT  LAUDERDALE.  FLA. 

News-e  .  3  761.823  3.334.3*5 

♦News-S  .  1.589  662  1,4*8  072 

News-sat .  1,045.509  862  495 

Grand  Total  6  396  994  5  654,952 

NOTE:  News  (e)  published  5  days  a 
week  only. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising;  News-e  This 
year  3.761823  includes  93  885  I'nes: 
Last  year  3,334,385  includes  84,475  lines. 
FORT  WAYNE.  IND. 

Journal  Gazette-m  _  1,435.875  1,362  021 

♦Journal  GazeHe-S  .  672.361  629  381 

News  Sentinel-e  .  1,866,820  1,840,164 

Grand  Total  .  3,975,056  3,831,566 

FORT  WORTH.  TEXAS 

Star  Telegram-m  .  1.955  975  1,789.584 

Star  Telegram-e  .  2.420,683  2.400  820 

♦Star  Telegram-S  ....  1,177,560  1,027,907 

Grand  Total  .  5.554,218  5,218,311 

FRESNO.  CALIF. 

Bee-e  .  1,609  730  1,812  131 

♦Bee-S  .  729.561  673,072 

Grand  Total  .  2,339,291  2,485,203 

HARTFORD.  CONN. 

Courant-m  .  2.l44  2n  1,812.335 

♦Courant-S  .  1,235  685  1,156  529 

Times-e  .  1,373,042  1,494,078 

tTimes-S  .  414,621  470,268 

Grand  Total  .  5.167,621  4,933,160 

NOTE;  Part-run  advert's'ng;  Courant-S 
This  year  1.235  685  includes  112.000 
lines;  Last  year  1,156,524  includes  128,- 
4(X)  lines. 

Times-S  Last  year  470,268  includes  47,- 
420  lines. 

HONOLULU,  HAWAII 

Advertiser-m  .  2,210,820  2,199,278 

Star  Bulletin-e  .  2,452,276  2,149,734 

♦Star  Bulletin  B 

Advertiser-S  .  853,830  768,868 

Grand  Total  .  5,516,926  5,117,880 

HOUSTON.  TEXAS 


Chronicle-e 

Chronicle-S 

Post-m 


..  3,932,769  3,685  488 
..  1,880,694  1.634  537 
..  3,536,584  3,290,707 


♦Post-S  .  1,355,840  1,174,433 

Grand  Total  . 10,705,887  9.785.165 

NOTE:  Part-run  advert'sing;  Chron’cle-e 
This  year  3,932,769  includes  316,197  lines; 
Last  year  3,685,488  includes  304,841  lines. 
Chronicle-S  This  year  1,880.694  includes 
25,969  lines;  Last  year  1,634,537  includes 
85,283  lines. 

Post-m  This  year  3,536,584  includes  280,- 
877  lines;  Last  year  3,290,707  includes 
184.350  lines. 

Post-S  This  year  1,355,840  includes  73,- 
454  lines;  Last  year  1,174,433  includes 
76,216  lines. 

INDIANAPOLIS.  IND. 

News-e  .  2,125,190  2,028,552 


Star-m  .  2,315,163  2,138,295 

Star-S  .  1,426,495  1.260,522 

Grand  Total  .  5,866,848  5.427.369 

JACKSONVILLE,  FLA. 

Timas  Union-m  .  2,428,527  2,217,273 

Times  Union-S  .  1,002,632  828,301 

Journal-a  .  1,565,191  1.364,953 

Grand  Total  .  4,996,350  4,410,527 

KANSAS  CITY.  MO. 

Timas-m  .  2,114,236  1,958,556 

Star-e  .  1,436,278  1,325,121 

Star-S  .  1,133.800  961,422 

Grand  Total  .  4,684,314  4,245,099 

NOTE;  Part-run  advert'sing;  Star-e  This 
year  1,436,278  includes  75  216  I'nes;  Last 
year  1,325,121  includes  87.975  lines. 
LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK. 

Arkansas  Gazatte-m  ...  1,460.013  1,295,903 
tArkansas  Gazatta-S  ..  580  921  441,497 

Arkansas  Gazatte-a  . . .  700,573  686,664 

♦Arkansas  Gazetta-S  ..  252,181  287,455 

Grand  Total  .  2,993,688  2,711,519 

LONG  BEACH.  CALIF. 

Press  Telegram 

(see  note) .  2,238,520  2,219,071 

Independent  Press 

Telegram-S  .  721.773  721,573 

Grand  Total  .  2.960.293  2,940,644 

NOTE;  Press  Telegram  (a)  and  Inde¬ 
pendent  (m)  sold  in  combination;  lin¬ 
age  of  one  edition.  Press  Telegram  (e) 
is  shown. 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising;  Press  Tele- 
gram-a  This  year  288  ill  lines;  Last 
year  2,219,071  includes  262,818  lines. 
LONG  ISLAND,  N.Y. 

Nawsday-e  .  2,509,980 

Naw»day-S  .  645.192 

G-and  Total  . 3,155,172 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising:  Nawsday-a 
This  year  2,509,980  includes  409,968  lines. 
Nawsday-S  This  year  645,1^  includes 
91.433  lines. 

NOTE;  No  comparable  figure  for  Fab. 
1972;  Sunday  first  publication  Apr.  9, 
1972. 

LOS  ANGELES,  CALIF. 

Time$-m  .  5,273  027  5,141.203 

Timas-S  .  3,246,849  2,967,476 

Herald  Examinar-a  ...  793.453  874,984 

Herald  Esaminar-S  _  305. 6W  321,811 

Grand  Total  .  9,618,995  9,305  474 

NOTE;  Part-run  advertising;  Time«-m  This 
year  5,273.027  includes  1,062  143  lines; 
Last  year  5.141,203  includes  976,074  lines. 
Times-S  This  year  3.246,849  includes 
1.263,523  lines;  Last  year  2,967,476  in¬ 
cludes  1,110,8^  lines. 

LOWELL.  MASS. 

Sun-e  .  914.943  878,054 

tSun-S  .  506.849  440,532 

Grand  Total  .  1,421,792  1,318,586 

MACON,  GA. 

Telegraph-m  .  987,133  904,190 

News-e  .  1,001  474  924,001 

♦Telegraph  B  Naws-S  ..  543,047  442,492 

Grand  Total  .  2.531.654  2.270,683 

NOTE:  News  (e)  did  not  publish  Feb.  10, 
1973  due  to  weather  conditions. 

MANCHESTER,  N.H. 

Union  Laader-d  .  990,576  928,359 

tNew  Hampshire 

News-S  .  388,517  416.941 

Grand  Total  .  1,379,093  1,345,300 

MEMPHIS,  TENN. 

Commercial  Appeal-m  2,235  837  2,204,381 
Commercial  Appeal-S  931,087  865.814 

Press  Scimitar-a  .  1,707,615  1,567,574 

Grand  Total  .  4,874,539  4,637,769 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising;  Press  Scim’- 
tar-a  This  year  1,707.615  includes  87.076 
lines;  Last  year  1,567,574  includes  71,497 
lines. 

MIAMI,  FLA. 

Harald-m  .  5,108.009  4.966.355 

Herald-S  .  2,724,917  2,543,904 

News-a  .  2,585,663  2,280,950 

Grand  Total  . 10.418,589  9,791,209 

NOTE:  Part-run  advertising;  Harald-m 
This  year  5,108,009  includes  239,855  lines; 
Last  year  4,966,355  inciudes  224,820  lines. 
Herald-S  This  year  2,724.917  inciudes 

104,146  lines;  Last  year  2,543,904  includes 
103,192  lines. 

Naws-e  This  year  2,585,663  includes  50,- 
400  lines;  Last  year  2,280,950  includes 

52,920  lines. 

!  (Continued  on  page  46) 
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Editor 
Publisher 
carries  the 
ball  for 
iwspapers 


Whether  the  subject  is  freedom  of  the  press, 
newsmen's  privilege,  postal  rates, 

newspaper  advertising  or  the  people's 

right  to  know . . .  you  can  bet  that  there's  a 
publication  that  takes  a  positive  stand 
for  newspapers. 


In  both  editorial  and  news  columns,  E&P 
reflects  the  newspaper  business'  position 
on  issues  of  the  day.  And  takes  the  lead 
in  stating  that  position  to  government 
leaders,  opinion  molders,  and  the  entire 
communications  field. 


That's  just  another  reason  why  your 
newspaper's  promotional  advertising  belongs 
in  the  pages  of  Editor  &  Publisher.  In  a  publication 
where  the  editorial  content  enhances  your  message. 
And  where  even  the  other  advertising  helps 
advance  your  newspaper  story . . . 


Editor  &  Publisher 


The  News  weekly  of  the  newspaper  field 
850  Third  Avenue,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022 


\m 


MILWAUKEE,  WIS. 

S*ntin*l-m  .  1,533,104 

Journal-*  .  3,004,021 

Journ*j-S  .  1,744,114 


1,347,593 

2,755,525 

1,409,085 


Grand  Total  .  4,305,241  5,712,203 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  S*ntin*l-m 
This  y*ar  1,533,104  includai  14,244  linas; 
Last  yaar  1.347,593  includas  11,324  iinas. 
Journal-*  This  yaar  3,004,021  includas  14,- 
242  Iinas;  Last  yaar  2,755,525  includas 
11,324  Iinas. 

MINNEAPOLIS,  MINN. 

Tribun*-m  .  1,777.517  1,493,829 

Tribun*-S  .  1,837,341  1,447,439 

Star-*  .  2,715,778  2,720,143 


Grand  Total  .  4,330,454  4,081,431 

NOTE:  Tribuna-m  This  yaar  1,777,517  in¬ 
cludas  50,489  Iinas. 

Tribun*-S  This  yaar  1,837.341  includas 

38.784  Iinas;  Last  yaar  1,447,439  includas 

38.784  Iinas. 

Star-*  This  yaar  2,7i5,778  includas  480.- 
555  Iinas;  Last  yaar  2,720,143  includas 

544,458  Iinas. 

MODESTO,  CALIF. 

Baa-a  .  1,234,144  1,112,144 

•B**-S  .  375,130  322,003 


Grand  Total  .  1,411,294  1,434,149 

NOTE:  Baa  (a)  publishad  5  days  a  weak 
only. 

MUNCIE,  IND. 

Prass-a  .  958,914  857,312 

Star-m  .  874  042  832,592 

tStar-S  .  347,073  385,944 


Grand  Total  .  2,180,049  2,075,870 

NASHVILLE.  TENN. 

Bannar-a  .  1,838  314  1,793  477 

Tannass*an-m  .  1,848,770  1,744.404 

T*nn*ss*an-S  .  799,432  728,851 


Grand  Total  .  4.504,718  4,284,934 

NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 

Timas  Picayun*-m  _  2,835,449  2,745,257 

Timas  Picayuna-S  .  1.235,779  1,111,324 

Statas  &  Itam-a  .  1,871,104  1,433.494 


Grand  Total  .  5,942,354  5,510,275 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Timas  Pi¬ 
cayuna-S  This  yaar  1,235,779  includas  14,- 
400  Iinas;  Last  yaar  1,111,324  includes 

55,920  lines. 

Statas  t  Item-*  ThU  yaar  1,871.104  in¬ 
cludes  11,148  lines;  Last  yaar  1,433,494 
includas  14,487  lines. 

NEW  YORK.  N.Y. 

Tim*s-m  .  2,471,948  2,780,985 

Tim*s-S  .  3,275,038  3,097,337 

N*ws-m  .  1.832,277  2,073,723 

N*ws-S  .  2,279,004  2.138  954 

Post  *  .  971,907  1,088,144 


Grand  Total  . 11.030.174  li. 179.143 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Tim*s-S  This 
yaar  3,275,038  includas  379,841  lines; 
Last  yaar  3.097,337  includes  371,129  lines- 
Naws-m  This  yaar  1,832  277  includas  489,- 
282  lines;  Last  year  2,073,723  includas 

785,453  lines. 

N*ws-S  This  year  2,279,004  includes 

1,407,982  iinas;  Last  yaar  2,133,954  in¬ 
cludas  1,251,254  lines. 

NEWARK.  N.J. 

Star  Ledqer-m  .  2.449,047  2.194.474 

•Star  L*dq*r-S  .  1.731,447  1,457,344 


cam*  th*  Sentinel  Star  Daily  affactiv* 

Jan.  22.  1973. 

PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 

Bullatin-a  .  2,442,141  2.407.401 

•Bull*tin-S  .  1,420,774  1,028,820 

lnquir*r-m  .  1,891,782  1,870.804 

lnquir*r-S  .  2.233,774  2,053,814 

Naws-a  .  923,874  994,134 


Grand  Total  .  8,932,347  8.344,977 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Builatin-a 
This  yaar  2,412,141  includas  598.085  lines; 
Last  yaar  2,407,401  includas  430,744 
lines. 

Bull*tin-S  This  yaar  1,420,774  includas 
571,851  lines;  Last  yaar  1,028,820  includas 
287.208  lines. 

Inquir*r-m  This  yaar  1.891.782  includas 
144,285  lines;  Last  yaar  1,870,804  includas 
294,592  lines. 

Inqu'r*r-S  This  yaar  2,233.774  includas 
584,497  lines;  Last  yaar  2.043,814  includas 
494.889  lines. 

PHOENIX.  ARIZ. 

Rapublic-m  .  3,759.021  3.594.781 

Rapublic-S  .  1,430,944  1.395,587 

Gaiatta-a  .  3,737,005  3,573,780 


Grand  Total  .  9,124,970  8,544,148 

PITTSBURGH.  PA. 

Post  Gaiatt*  t 

Sun  T*l*qraph-m  ....  873.251  792.550 

Prass-a  .  1,741,802  I  851,104 

•Pr*ss-S  .  1,344,418  1,321,473 


Grand  Total  .  3,941,471  3,945,329 

PROVIDENCE,  R.l. 

Bulletin  *  .  1,743,089  1.494.240 

Journal-m  .  1,371,334  1,344,175 

Journal-S  .  1,144,728  1,102,414 


Grand  Total  .  4  299  153  3.944,831 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Bullat’n-a 
This  yaar  1,743,089  includas  82.430  lines; 
Last  year  1,494.240  includas  43.200  lines. 
NOTE:  Journal  (m)  publishad  5  days  a 

weak  only. 

PUINCY,  MASS. 

Patriot  Ladqar-a  .  1,244,242  1.082.457 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Patriot  Ladq- 
ar-a  This  yaar  1,244,242  includas  32.071 
lines;  Last  yaar  1,082,457  includes  31,417 
lines. 

ROANOKE.  VA. 

Times-m  .  1,399,044  1,200,311 

•Timas-S  .  532,554  425,337 

World  Naws-a  .  I.4I4.I34  1,208,785 


Grand  Total  .  3,345,734  2  834,433 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Times-m 

This  yaar  1,399,044  includas  99.571  lines. 
World  Naws-a  This  yaar  I.4I4.I34  in¬ 
cludas  38,528  lines. 

ROCHESTER.  N.Y. 

Democrat  tr 

Chronicl*-m  .  1,392,473  1,451,870 

Democrat  t 

Chronicle-S  .  1,104,409  979,723 

Timas  Union-*  .  1,402,835  1,734,929 


Grand  Total  .  4,102,117  4  148.522 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisino:  Democrat  B 
Chronicl*-S  This  yaar  1,104.409  includes 
15,548  lines;  Last  year  979,723  includes 
11,320  lines. 

SACRAMENTO.  CAUF. 

Bee-e  .  2,104,538  2,294.807 

•Bee-S  .  872,258  798,747 

Union-m  .  I,5l3,i49  1,254.884 

tUnion-S  .  311,858  271,011 


Grand  Total  .  4,180,714  3.453,820 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Star  Ledqer- 
m  This  year  2,449,047  includes  43.808 
lines;  Last  year  2,194,474  includes  42,793 
lines. 

Star-Ledqer-S  Last  yaar  1,457,344  in¬ 
cludas  28,800  lines. 

NIAGARA  FALLS.  N.Y. 

GaieHe-e  .  1,054,177  1,047,472 

tGazette-S  .  343,492  379,242 


Grand  Total  .  1,417.849  1,444,714 

ORANGE  COUNTY.  CALIF. 
Reqister  (See  Note)  ..  3,473,517  3,280  534 
tRaqister-S  .  1,214,400  1,034,812 


Grand  Total  .  4,890,117  4,315,348 

NOTE:  Reqister  (e)  and  Reqister  (m)  sold 

in  combination;  linaqe  of  one  edition, 
Reqister  (a)  is  shown. 

ORLANDO.  FLA. 

S*ntin*l-m  .  2,841,717  2,371,352 

•S*ntin*l-S  .  1,183,919  992,548 

Star-*  .  2,385,305 


Grand  Total  .  4,045,434  5.749,205 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartisinq:  S*ntinel-m 
This  yaar  2,841,717  includes  414,079  lines; 
Last  year  2,371,352  includas  342,488  lines. 
S*ntinel-S  This  year  1,183.919  includes 
143,324  lines;  Last  year  992,548  includes 
142,125  lines. 

Star-a  Last  yaar  2,385,305  includes  281,- 
278  lines. 

NOTE:  Star-*  ceased  publication  with 
th*  Jan.  20,  1973  issue  Mntinal  (m)  ba- 


Grand  Total  .  4.803,803  4,421,451 

ST.  LOUIS,  MO. 

Globe  Democrat-m  .  .  1,295,515  1  205,732 

Globe  Democrat-w*  547.555  551,487 

Post  Dispatch-*  .  1,930,747  2,071,282 

•Post  Dispatch-S  .  1,482,043  1,549,324 


Grand  Total  .  5,255,880  5,378  027 

NOTE;  Glob*  Democrat-m  published  5 
davs  a  week  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq;  Globa 
Democrat-m  This  yaar  I,295.5i5  includes 
195,184  lines;  Last  year  1,205,732  includes 
177,084  lines. 

Globe  Democrat-we  This  year  547,555 
includes  4,443  lines;  Last  yaar  551,487 
includes  4,222  lines. 

Post  Dispatch-e  This  year  1,930.747  in¬ 
cludas  137,454  lines;  Last  year  2,071,- 
242  includas  120,910  iinas. 

ST.  PETERSBURG.  FLA. 

Independent-*  .  2,478,944  2,037,059 

Times-m  .  3,829,714  3,183,912 

•Times-S  .  i. 535,044  1,348,732 


Grand  Total  .  7,843,728  4,549,703 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Times-m  This 
yaar  3,829,714  includes  597.184  lines; 
Last  year  3,183,912  includes  343,739  lines. 
Timas-S  This  year  1,535,044  includes 
202,244  lines;  Last  year  1,348,732  includes 
188,277  lines. 

SAN  ANTONIO.  TEXAS 

Express-m  .  1,889,983  1,891,597 

tExpress  News-S  .  852,543  741,374 

Express  Naws-sat .  384,242  3J4.507 


Naws-a  .  1,747,409  1,793,448 

Liqht-a  .  2,159,729  2,245,894 

•Liqht-S  .  »«,348  940.838 

Liqht-sat.  .  290,224  192,458 


Grand  Total  .  8.321,500  8,143.118 

NOTE:  Expr*ss-m,  Naws-a  and  Liqht-a 
pubishad  5  days  a  weak  only. 

SAN  BERNARDINO.  CALIF. 

Sun  (Sa*  Not*)  .  2,143,791  1,831,731 

•Sun-S  .  404,483  509,731 


Timas-a  .  2,241,059  1.877,593 


Grand  Total  .  4,528,172  5  503.2S0 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartisinq:  Trlbun*-m 
This  yaar  3,230,932  includas  183,344  lines; 
Last  yaar  2,711,747  includas  193,004 
lines. 


TRENTON,  N.J. 

Timas-a  .  1,201,921 

tTimas  Adv*rtis*r-S  ..  954,948 

Tr*ntonian-m  .  1,080,175 


1,121,752 

843,798 

984,014 


Grand  Total  .  2,750,274  2.341.442 

NOTE:  Sun  (m)  and  Tal^ram  (a)  ar* 
sold  in  combination;  linaq*  of  on* 
edition.  Sun  (m)  is  shown. 

NOTE:  Pa't-run  advartisinq;  Sun-m  This 
yaar  2,143,791  inciudas  44.141  lines;  Last 
year  1.831,731  inciudas  48,994  lines. 
Sun-S  This  yaar  404.483  includes  10,732 
lines;  Last  yaar  509,731  includas  12,224 
lines. 


SAN  DIEGO.  CALIF. 

Un’-on-m  .  2.485,525  2.334.025 

Union-S  .  1,250,237  1.122,710 

Tribune-*  .  2,988.483  2,948,421 


Grand  Total  .  3,239,044  2,949,544 

NOTE;  Timas  (a)  publishad  5  days  a 
weak  only. 

NOTE;  Timas  Adv*rtis*r-S  This  yaar 
954.948  includas  14,248  Unas  of  Part-run 
advartisinq. 

WASHINGTON.  D.C. 

Naws-a  .  —  1,043,290 

Post-m  .  4.148,402  3.955.443 

•Post-S  .  2,001,923  1,837,512 

Star-*  .  —  1,744,412 

Star-S  .  —  932.034 

Star  t  Naws-a  .  2,370,149  — 

Star  «  N*ws-S  .  919,503  — 


Grand  Total  .  4,724,445  4.405.354 

SAN  FRANCISCO  CALIF. 

Chronicla-m . 1,792,474  1,904,171 

Examinar-a  .  1,819,132  1,914,440 

Examiner  t 

Chronicl*-S  .  993,537  935,902 


Grand  Total  .  4,405,145  4,754,533 

SAN  JOSE,  CALIF. 

M*rucry-m  .  3,803,009  3,428,449 

N*ws-e  .  3,470,897  3.554  500 

Marcury-Naws-S  .  1,311,118  1,197,950 


Grand  Total  .  8  785,024  8.380,919 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq;  M*rcury-m 
This  yaar  3,803,009  includas  127,429  lines; 
Last  yaar  3.428.449  includas  210,293 
lines. 

Naws-a  This  yaar  3,470,897  includas 
127,723  lines;  Last  year  3,554,500  in¬ 
cludes  210.293  lines. 

SEATTLE.  WASH 

Post  intelliq*ncer-m  ..  1,314  889  1  397,950 
•Post  Intelliqencer-S  .  532,830  451,485 


Grand  Total  .  1,847,719  1,849,435 

SHREVEPORT.  LA. 

Journal-a  .  1,250,415  1,125,887 

Hmes-m  .  1,432,927  1,501,217 

Times-S  .  814,049  493,147 


Grand  Total  .  3.497.411  3,320,251 

SOUH  BEND,  IND. 

Tribune-e  .  1.517,723  1,557,174 

•Tribune-S  .  410,210  595,144 


Grand  Total  .  2,127,933  2,152,320 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Tribune-* 
This  year  1,517,723  includas  27.109  lines. 
Tribun*-S  This  yaar  410,210  includas 
30,892  lines. 

,  ,  SPOKANE.  WASH. 

Spokasman-Raviaw-m  1,090.252  937  984 

•Spokesman  Reviaw-S  .  435,023  594  045 

Chronicle-e  .  1,232,872  1,054,071 


Grand  Total  .  2,958,147  2,588,122 

^  .  SYRACUSE.  N.Y. 

Herald  Journal-*  ....  1,520.449  1,494.452 
•Herald  Am*rican-S  .  475,584  721  828 

Post  Standard-m  .  818,187  741,731 

Total  .  3,014,442  3,180,211 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Harald 

Journal-a  This  yaar  1,520,449  includes 
17,284  lines;  Last  year  1,494,452  includas 
17,879  lines. 

Harald  American-S  This  year  475  584 
includas  10,931  lines;  Last  yaar  721,828 
inculdes  5798  lines. 

Post  Standard-m  This  yaar  818,187  in¬ 
cludes  11,998  lines;  Last  yaar  741,731 
includas  9.579  lines. 

TACOMA,  WASH. 

News  Tribune-*  .  1,528,357  1,477,949 

News  Tribune  s  .  435,504  539,135 


Grand  Total  .  2,143,841  2,017,084 

TALLAHASSEE.  FLA. 

Democrat-*  .  1,351,902  1,152,779 

D*mocrat-S  .  544,474  479,730 


Grand  Total  .  1,914,574  1,432.509 

NOTE;  Part-run  advartisinq:  Damocrat-a 
This  yaar  1,351,902  includas  14,248  lines; 
Last  yaar  1,152,779  includas  11,322  lines. 

TAMPA,  FLA. 

Tribuna-m  .  3,230,932  2,711,747 

Tribunt*-S  .  1,054,181  913,890 


Grand  Total  .  9,440,197  9.512,491 

NOTE:  News  caasad  publication  July  12, 
1972;  Star  (a  t  S)  became  Star-News 
affactiv*  July  13.  1972. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq;  Star  t  N*ws-S 
This  yaar  919,503  inculdes  14,248  lines. 
Star-S  Last  yaar  932,034  includas  12,002 
lines. 

WATERBURY,  CONN. 

American  (See  Note).  1,174,959  1,148,404 
tRepublican-S  .  457,089  402,595 


Grand  Total  .  1,834  048  1,751.201 

NOTE;  American  (a)  and  Republican 
(m)  sold  in  combination*  linaq*  of 
on*  edition,  American  (a)  Is  snown. 

WEST  PALM  BEACH,  FLA. 

Post-m  .  2,702,954  2,599,518 

Timas-a  .  2,303,004  2,224.481 

•Post  Timas-S  .  1,214,843  1,131.031 


Grand  Total  .  4,220,803  5,944,030 

NOTE:  Timas  (a)  published  5  days  a 
weak  only. 

NOTE:  Part-run  advartisinq:  Post-m  This 
year  2,702,954  includas  39,494  lines, 
timas-a  This  yaar  2,303,004  includas 
39.491  lines. 

WHITE  PLAINS.  N.Y. 

Reporter  Dispatch-*  .  1,285.804  1,405,411 

FEBRUARY  1973 
LINAGE  FIGURES 
SUPPLIED  BY  PUBLISHERS 


BANGOR, 

MAINE 

Naws-a  . 

940,318 

880.734 

BURLINGTON.  VT. 

pr*e  Pr*ss-m  . 

1.282.890 

1,197,544 

COLUMBUS.  GA. 

Ltdg«r-Enquirtr-m  ... 

955.484 

994,728 

L«dg«r*EnquIrtr-«  .... 

993,042 

1,014,442 

L*dqer-Enquir*r-S  .... 

293,544 

254,942 

Grand  Total  . 

2,242,114 

2.248.112 

DAVENPORT.  IOWA 

Timas-Damocrat-a.  m 

2.244.718 

1,892,352 

T!m*s-D*mocr*t-S  _ 

593,012 

493,402 

Grand  Total  . 

2.837.730 

2,385,754 

DULUTH, 

MINN. 

News  Tribune, 

H*rald-m,  a  . 

495,410 

471.394 

News  Tribun*-S  . 

494,824 

484,335 

Grand  Total  . . 

.  1,190,234 

1,155,729 

GARY. 

IND. 

Tribune-*  . 

N.A. 

N.A. 

Tribun*-S  . 

.  2,041,497 

2,005,033 

LINCOLN, 

,  NEB. 

Journal-Star-dES  . 

.  1,479,488 

1.372.812 

NOTE:  Plus  preprints 

;  73,514 

lines  '73, 

149,488  lines  ‘72. 

LOCKPORT.  N.Y. 

Union-Sun  and 

Journal-*  . 

.  473,340 

413,084 

LOUISVILLE.  KY. 

Couri*r-Journal-m  ... 

.  1,849,950 

1.442.310 

Times-*  . 

.  2,213,427 

1,999,412 

Courier-Journal 

B  Timas-S  . 

.  1,210,799 

1.117,353 

Grand  Total  . 

.  5,274,174 

4.779,275 

{Continued  on  page  47) 
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MADISON,  Wise. 


1773 

1772 

Capital  Timai-a . 

1.040,482 

1,003,380 

Stale  Journal-m  . 

l.044,0S4 

1,001,447 

Stale  Journal-S  . 

472.213 

457,714 

Grand  Total  . 

2,578,741 

2,442,545 

MERIDEN.  CONN. 

Rccord-m  . 

710.434 

718,204 

Journal-a  . 

827,744 

827.270 

Grand  Total  . 

1,740,200 

1,747,474 

MONTREAL, 

.  QUE. 

Star  Gaiatte-m  . 

2,738,447 

2.744,778 

Star-e  . 

2,374,738 

2.342.737 

La  Devoir-m  . 

La  Dimanche- 

Matin-S  . 

337,840 

NORFOLK. 

,  VA. 

Virginian-Pilot  (m) 

2,247,717 

2,204,518 

Ladgar-Star-e  . 

1,740,005 

1,801,212 

Virginian-Pilot-S  . 

1,224,541 

1,144,017 

Grand  Total  . 

5,454,245 

5,147,747 

NORTH  PLATTE.  NEB. 

Telegram-a,  tat.  m.  . 
NOTE:  Family  Weekly 

483,322 

448,710 

included  Sunday 

73.780  lines  1773  ;  40.858  lines 

1772. 

OAKLAND. 

CALIF. 

Tribune-a  . 

1,848,728 

2,044,511 

Tribuna-S  . 

845,171 

740,443 

Grand  Total  . 

2,714,117 

2.824.774 

NOTE;  Includ*!  77,433  Lints  Paradt  Tuts* 
day  and  Comics  In  1773.  Last  Yaar  in- 
cludts  75,444. 


OGDEN,  UTAH 

Standard-E«amInar-a  ..  I,077.4ti  1,104,744 
Standard-Examinar-S  ..  552,130  477,782 


Grand  Total  .  1,431,824  1.588,728 

NOTE:  Family  Wttkiy  includad  Sunday 
54,224  Linas  1773.  45,224  Lints  1772. 

OKLAHOMA  CITY,  OKLA. 

Oklahoman-m  .  1,742,057  1.872,580 

Timas-a  .  1,775,502  1,423,884 

Oklahoman-S  .  831,440  724.547 


Grand  Total  .  4,547,221  4,223,015 

NOTE:  Part-run  Linagt — Oklahoman  in- 
cludas  443,543  Linas  1773,  487,782  Linas 
1772;  Timas  This  Yaar  357,784  Linas,  Last 
Yaar  mIoS  Lints. 


WMAriM,  ncD. 

World-Harald-m,  a,  S  .  2,715,707  2,444,157 
OTTAWA,  ONT. 

LaDroit-a  .  1,353,075  1,187,350 

PASADENA.  CALIF. 

Star-Naws-m,  a  .  1,004,758  743,744 

Star-Naws-S  .  274,745  282,418 


Grand  Total  .  1,303,503  1,244.144 

NOTE:  Dots  not  includa  Parada. 


PORTLAND,  MAINE 

Prass  Htrald-m  .  747,385  847,732 

Exprass-a  .  873,377  747,027 

Taiagram-S  ; .  447,088  458,488 


Grand  Total  .  2,327,850  2,077,447 

NOTE:  Sunday  includts  Parada. 


PORTLAND 

.  ORE. 

Oragonian-mS  . 

3,802,410 

3,475,824 

Oregon  Journal-a  _ 

757,372 

887,323 

Grand  Total  . 

4,742,002 

4.545.148 

RICHMOND.  VA. 

Times-Dispatch-m  . . . . 

1,431,705 

1.574,187 

News  Ladger-a  . 

1.731,423 

1,537.245 

Timas-Dispatch-S  . 

1,055,327 

1,011,811 

Grand  Total  . 

4.418,455 

4.127,245 

ST.  PAUL. 

MINN. 

Pioneer  Prass  and 

Dispatch-m,  a  . . 

.  2,033,775 

2.104.215 

Pionaar  Prass-S  . 

.  1,022,252 

734,371 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3.054.247 

3,038,584 

NOTE:  Sunday  does  not  includa 

Parade. 

SEATTLE. 

WASH. 

Timas-a,  S  . 

.  2,702,284 

2.735.488 

SYDNEY, 

N.S. 

Capa  Braton  Post-a  . 

.  742,130 

800,272 

TOLEDO, 

OHIO 

Times-m  . 

.  408.221 

575,278 

Blada-a  . 

.  1,842,734 

1,750.777 

Blada-S  . 

.  1.201.585 

1.115.757 

Grand  Total  . 

.  3,452.540 

3,442,232 

TOPEKA, 

KANS. 

Daily  Capital-m  .... 

.  1,255,128 

1,270,854 

State  Journal-a  . 

.  1,070,175 

1.073.842 

Capital-Journal-S 

.  424,811 

374,700 

Grand  Total  .  2,752,134  2,781,418 


TORONTO, 

ONT. 

Star-a  . 

3,424,445 

3.402.404 

Sun-m  . 

325,382 

522,018 

TULSA.  OKLA. 

World  Tribuna-d  A  S  . 

4,243,255 

4,073,713 

WAUKEGAN,  ILL. 

Naws-Sun-a  . 

1,570,582 

1,473,114 

WICHITA. 

KANS. 

Eagla-m  . 

1,700,112 

1,458,747 

Baacon-a  . 

710.137 

723.088 

Eagle  and  Baacon-S  .. 

547,043 

SI4.322 

Grand  Total  . 

2,757,312 

2.878.377 

WINSTON-SALEM  N.C. 

Journal-m  . 

1,531,740 

1.374.340 

Santinal-a  . 

1,343,400 

1,215,578 

Journal-Sentinal-S  _ 

504,282 

538,770 

Grand  Total  . 

3,401,422 

3,150,728 

WORCESTER,  MASS 

Telagram-m  . 

747,075 

— 

Gazatte-e  . 

1.005,354 

— • 

Talagram-S  . 

475.148 

Grand  Total  .  2,427,587  — 


Seagram  keeps  close  tabs 
on  ad  position  in  papers 

By  Jeff  Mill 


Relying  upon  “newspaper  position  eval¬ 
uation”  charts,  and  data  collected  over 
the  past  five  years,  Joseph  Seagram  Dis¬ 
tilleries  has  had  to  discontinue  ads  in 
certain  papers  because  placement  was  not 
insuring  continuing  quality  in  advertis¬ 
ing. 

Vincent  Partridge,  Seagram  media 
manager,  made  the  revelation  in  a  speech 
before  the  New  York  Chaper  of  the 
American  Association  of  Newspaper  Rep¬ 
resentatives,  May  5. 

Partridge  made  the  remarks  as  he  ex¬ 
plained  Seagram’s  attitude  towards  news¬ 
papers  and  their  national  advertising 
sales  representatives.  He  said  that  the 
reps’  job  is  not  done  until  the  ad  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  consumer  in  the  form  the 
advertiser  wanted. 

Seek  papers*  cooperation 

Partridge  said  that  Seagram — ranked 
the  seventh-largest  newspaper  advertiser 
in  1971 — used  the  evaluation  charts  in  a 
continuing  effort  to  insure  “quality”  in 
advertising,  in  the  product,  and  in  mer¬ 
chandising. 

He  said  Seagram  stressed  “cooper¬ 
ation,”  and  to  that  end,  had  contacted  reps 
for  over  600  newspapers.  He  said  Sea¬ 
gram  asked  the  reps  to  have  newspapers 
forward  ideas  on  how  to  best  use  newspa¬ 
pers. 

But  he  said  in  the  more  than  10  weeks 
that  have  evolved  since  the  original  meet¬ 
ings,  less  than  25  newspapers  have  re¬ 
sponded. 

The  charts  contain  three  major  group¬ 
ings:  position  in  paper;  position  on 
page;  and  special  considerations.  The 
groupings  are  rated  from  5  through  1  to 
“make  good.” 


The  newspaper  is  asked  to  check  posi¬ 
tion,  and  the  information  is  then  returned 
to  Seagram.  Partridge  said  careful  rec¬ 
ords  are  kept,  and  that  certain  papers 
have  had  advertising  cancelled  because  of 
poor  results. 

Favors  sports  page 

The  chart  gives  the  highest  possible 
rating  to  placement  on  “1st  sports  or  back 
of  section.”  Least  favorable  is  the  obit 
page. 

On  the  page  itself,  an  ad  gets  a  5  if  it 
runs  “outside  column — no  ads  adjacent.” 
At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  is  an  “ad 
completely  buried.”  The  chart  also  in¬ 
cludes  special  footnotes  that  explain  that 
a  makegood  may  be  requested  “dependent 
on  evaluation  of  damage  suffered  by  Sea¬ 
gram  product  ad.” 

And  the  footnotes  refer  to  special  con¬ 
siderations — that  Seagram  ads  do  not  ap¬ 
pear  on  pages  with  “objectionable  editori¬ 
al  on  spread.”  This  is  defined  as  “anti¬ 
liquor  editorial,  alcoholism  articles,  liquor 
involved  in  crimes  or  accidents,  etc.” 

Partridge  said  that  Seagram  was  most 
interested  in  reaching  the  consumer  with 
the  “fullness”  of  the  Seagram  idea.  And 
he  assured  the  reps  that  should  a  paper 
request  that  an  800-line  ad  be  reduced  to 
600  for  better  placement,  Seagram  would 
reinvest  the  additional  linage. 

Partridge  was  joined  at  the  meeting  by 
Seagram  associate  ad  director  Charles 
Weissner  and  Seagram  agency  associate 
media  director  Charles  Eaton,  of  War¬ 
wick,  Welsch  &  Miller. 

Weissner  reminded  the  reps  that  a 
newspaper  is  “part  of  the  consumers’ 
life,”  and  that  reps  can  bring  the  adver¬ 


tiser  closer  to  the  consumer.  He  said,  too, 
that  liquor  ads  are  subject  to  varying 
regulations  in  all  50  states,  and  he  asked 
how  newspapers  could  be  best  tailored  to 
fit  a  marketing  plan. 

Eaton  asked  that  reps  who  come  to  dis¬ 
cussions  with  Seagram  know  the  media 
mix  schedule  in  a  specific  area,  and  to 
know  “what  the  competition  is  up  to.”  He 
urged  the  reps  to  meet  with  both  WW&M 
and  Seagram  in  informal  meetings  to  “en¬ 
hance  thinking.” 

• 

Ad  bureau  reports  rise 
in  national  ad  revenues 

The  Newspaper  Advertising  Bureau 
has  determined  that  26  of  the  top  30 
national  advertisers  raised  their  total  ad 
investment  during  1972.  The  figures  were 
supplied  to  NAB  by  Media  Records. 

The  Bureau  said  that  the  MR  linage 
records  disclosed  that  national  advertisers 
raised  their  total  ad  investment  11-3% 
over  1971,  to  a  total  of  over  $1  billion. 

'fhe  largest  gains  were  recorded  by  in¬ 
surance  advertisers,  help  wanted  ads, 
farm  and  garden  ads,  and  wearing  ap¬ 
parel.  All  had  increases  of  over  20%, 

The  single  biggest  loss  was  recorded  by 
household  and  home  heating,  which  de¬ 
creased  just  over  20%. 

The  NAB  reported  a  substantial  in¬ 
crease  in  political  advertising.  It 
amounted  to  a  248%  increase  over  1971; 
but  an  increase  of  44%  over  1968,  the  last 
Presidential  election  year. 

• 

Religion  news  cited 

The  Religious  Heritage  of  American 
Inc.  will  present  a  Faith  and  Freedom 
Awards  in  journalism  to  Mrs.  Dorothy 
James  Newell,  religion  editor  of  the  Quin¬ 
cy  (Mass.)  Patriot  Ledger  on  June  7  at 
the  23rd  annual  National  Awards  Pro¬ 
gram  in  Washington,  D.C.  Mirs.  Newell,  a 
pastor’s  wife,  will  be  honored  for  her 
superior  work  in  conveying,  interpreting 
and  examining  religion  news  and  issues. 
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John  Hancock  Go. 
cites  6  for 
business  stories 

John  Hancock  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Co.’s  Awards  for  Excellence  were  an¬ 
nounced  May  10.  Each  of  the  six  winners 
will  receive  $1000  for  “contributing  sig¬ 
nificantly  to  improved  understanding  of 
business  and  finance.” 

The  top  awards  went  to  John  T.  Cun- 
niff,  Associated  Pres;  George  J,  Church, 
Time  Magazine;  Philip  B.  Osborne,  Busi¬ 
ness  Week;  Rudy  Maxa,  Washington 


Post;  A1  F.  Ehrbar  and  Steve  Petranek, 
Rochester  (N.Y.)  Democrat  and  Chroni¬ 
cle;  and  an  investigating  team  from  .Si/n 
Newspapers  of  Omaha. 

Cunniff  won  in  the  syndicated  and  news 
service  writers  category  for  a  number  of 
columns  dealing  with  various  aspects  of 
the  economy,  including  inflation  pensions 
and  taxes. 

Church’s  winning  entry  in  the  national 
magazine  category  was  entitled,  “Can  the 
World  Survive  Economic  Growth?” 

The  awai’d  to  Oslwrne  in  the  financial 
business  newspapers  and  magazines  cate¬ 
gory  was  based  on  a  special  report  about 
increased  marketing  competition  for  new 
products  and  dollars  spent  for  research 
and  marketability. 

Maxa’s  report  on  the  grow'th  operation 


and  legal  difficulties  facing  Glenn  W. 
Turner  Enterprises’  main  operations,  Kos- 
cot  and  Dare  to  Be  Great,  was  judged  best 
in  the  category  for  newspapers  w'ith  cir¬ 
culation  above  300,000. 

An  investigative  series  by  Ehrbar  and 
Petranek  on  the  bankruptcy  of  Stirling 
Homex  Corp.,  a  modular  housing  firm  was 
judged  best  in  the  100,000-300,000  news¬ 
paper  circulation  category. 

The  Sun’s  investigating  won  in  the 
category  for  newspapers  with  circulation 
under  100,000  for  an  article  entitled, 
“Boys  Town,  America’s  Wealthiest 
City?” 

The  awards  will  be  pre.sented  at  a  semi¬ 
nar  at  Boston  University  in  October. 

ROP  color  list 
amendments  and 


corrections 


The  following  amendments,  additions  and  correc¬ 
tions  for  the  list  of  color  ayailabilites  (E&P,  March 
30)  are  based  on  questionnaires  received  too  late  for 
publication,  those  not_  received  at  all,  or  to  correct 
typographical  errors  in  publication, 

Alaska:  insert  Anchorage  Times  (Offset) — no 
minimums  $175,  $125.  $75  process  color  on  MTFS. 
spot  color  on  MTWTFS,  special  inks,  closing  daya 
5-4  progs  and  proofs  1-3,  HiFi  accepted,  editorial 
color  used  occasionally. 

Arizona:  Tueson  Arisona  Star  &  Citisen  —  goes 
offset  July  1,  1973,  three-color  $275,  two  color  $240, 
one-color  $205,  closing  days  7-7. 

California:  Stockton  Record  —  no  volume  discounts 
available,  closing  days  6-5,  progs  and  proofs  1-2, 
editorial  color  used  regularly. 

Delaware:  Dover  State  News  should  be  Delaware 
State  News. 

Kentucky:  Lexington  Herald-Leader  —  1000-line 
minimums,  $270,  $210,  $150. 

Michigan;  Iron  Mountain  News  —  one  color  and 
black,  600-line  minimum,  $60. 

New  Jersey:  Morristown  Record  (Offset)  —  No 
minimums  $285,  $245,  $145.  process  color  on 

SMTWTF,  spot  color  on  SMtFwF,  special  inks, 
closing  days  4-3,  progs  and  proofs  3-2,  HiFi  ac¬ 
cepted.  editorial  color  used  regularly. 

New  Mexico:  Albuquerque  Journal  &  Tribune  — 
closing  days  5-5,  progs  and  proofs  1-1,  editorial  color 
used  occasionally. 

New  York:  Schenectady  Union  Star  —  suspended. 

Ohio;  Cincinnati  Post  &  Times  Star  —  (Letter- 
press  -/-).  Lima  News  —  1000-line  minimums. 

Pennsylvania:  Ellrvood  City  Ledger — 8  columns. 
Philadelphia  Inquirer — no  minimums  three-color  $725, 
closing  days  7-3,  progs  and  proofs  1-6. 

Philadelphia  News — no  minimums  $375,  $375,  $215, 
special  inks  and  AdPro,  closing  days  7-3,  progs  and 
proofs  1-6,  editorial  color  used  regularly. 

Pittsburgh  Post  Gasetie — three-color  $750  two-color 
$750,  one-color  $550,  process  color  on  MTWTF,  spot 
color  on  MTWTF. 

Pittsburgh  Press — three-color  $1015,  two-color  $1015. 
one-color  $815. 

Scranton  Times — closing  days  3-3,  progs  and  proofs 
2-1. 

Tarentum-Brackenridge  Valley  News  Dispatch  — 
(one  paper  resulting  from  consolidation  with  New 
kensington-Amold  Dispatch),  spot  color  available  all 
days,  closing  days  4-3,  prews  and  proofs  1-1.  Uses 
editorial  color,  insert  York  Record  (Letterpress  -/-) — 
560-line  minimums  two-color  $185,  one-color  $125, 
spot  color  on  MTWTFS,  special  inks,  closing  days  3, 
prgs  and  proofs  1-1,  HiFi  accepted. 

Tennessee:  Morristown  Citisen  Tribune  —  Offset) 
HiFi  accepted. 

Morristown  Gasettc-Mail  —  (Letterpress)  no  min¬ 
imums  two-color  $40  one-color  $20. 

Texas:  IVichita  Falls  Record-News  &  Times  — 
1000-line  minimums  three-color  $224,  two-color  $155, 
one-color  $86. 

Additions  and  revisions  to  color  linage  data  will  be 
published  in  Editor  &  Publisher’s  annual  Linage 
Issue,  published  May  26,  1973. 

• 

New  Metro  president 

E.  Richard  Zimmerman  has  been  named 
president  of  Metro  Associated  Services 
Inc.  Zimmerman  succeeds  Emanuel  Shapi¬ 
ro,  who  died  April  9.  Andrew  Shapiro  has 
been  promoted  to  executive  vicepresident 
and  Michael  A.  Genova,  controller  since 
1972,  has  been  named  treasurer. 
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Drawing  cartoons  replaces 
earlier  collecting  hobby 


Still,  Hirsh  points  out  that  McLaren  is  a 
nostalgia  nut  who  collects  old  comics,  pulp 
magazines,  books  and  radio  tapes  and  is 
fascinated  by  sports  cars.  So  is 
“Thornsby.”  McLaren’s  pride  and  joy  is  a 
1955  Morgan  sports  car.  The  cartoonist 
and  his  wife  and  two  sons  live  in  New 
Lenox,  Illinois. 

“Thornsby”  grew  into  a  daily  cartoon 
panel  out  of  Fred  McLaren’s  confessed 
fascination  with  the  way  people  react 
when  they  find  themselves  middle-aged. 
“They  look  around  and  they’re  amazed  to 
find  that  they’re  in  a  world  they  never 
made.  Thornsby  is  like  that.  He’s  an  aver¬ 
age  guy  who’s  faced  with  strange-looking 
kids,  women’s  lib,  pollution  and  cars  that 
are  always  breaking  down.” 


Philatelic  editor 
to  establish  award 

Julian  Weiss,  editor  of  Weiss  Philatelic 
and  Numismatic  Features,  Cleveland,  has 
announced  that  a  philatelic  journalism 
award  is  being  established  in  memory  of 
his  mother,  Bertha  Weisz,  who  died  April 
29.  It  was  Mrs.  Weisz  who  first  got  her 
son  interested  in  stamps  when  she  saved 
those  on  letters  from  relatives  residing  in 
her  native  Czechoslovakia  and  often  told 
Julian  when  she  admired  a  stamp  hero, 
“be  like  the  man  on  the  stamp.”  Mrs. 
Weisz,  who  used  the  European  spelling  of 
the  family  name,  continued  her  interest  in 
stamps  and  coins  over  the  years. 

• 

Columnist  offers  help 
on  retirement  budgets 


Fred  McLaren 

Fred  McLaren  was  a  ten-year-old  kid 
when  he  started  a  cartoon  collection  with 
a  ten-foot  drawing  of  three  elves — Snap, 
Crackle  and  Pop — wangled  from  the  local 
grocery  store.  The  treasure  hung  wall  to 
wall  above  his  bed  until  he  left  home  for 
Army  service  in  the  Korean  War. 

By  the  time  McLaren  got  out  of  the 
Army  he  had  long  since  decided  he  wanted 
to  draw  cartoons  instead  of  collect  them 
and  went  off  to  the  American  Academy  of 
Art  in  Chicago.  As  a  student  he  and  a 
friend  created  an  adventure  comic  strip 
which  never  caught  on. 

McLaren’s  field  after  graduation  was 
commercial  art  and  in  the  mid  60s  he 
began  doing  graphic  design  for  advertis¬ 
ing  and  promotion  work  while  his  free¬ 
lance  humorous  illustrations  were  pub¬ 
lished  in  books,  house  organs  and  Sunday 
supplements. 

Meantime,  the  idea  for  a  newspaper 
panel  slowly  developed.  Tom  Hirsh,  his 
editor  at  National  Newspaper  Syndicate 
in  Chicago,  thinks  the  newly  launched 
McLaren  panel  hero,  “Thornsby,”  is  really 
the  cartoonist  himself.  But  McLaren 
thinks  not  so. 


“Remember  when  we  danced  to  the  same  music?” 


AMA  honors  science  ed 

Two  newspaper  series  on  mental  health 
problems  and  heart  transplants  have  won 
for  David  Hendin,  editor  of  Enterprise 
Science  News,  a  1972  Medical  Journalism 
Award  from  the  American  Medical  Asso¬ 
ciation.  Hendin  will  receive  the  $1000 
prize  next  month  during  the  AMA  con¬ 
vention  in  New  York  City.  The  science 
editor  is  the  author  of  four  books  includ¬ 
ing  the  current  best-seller,  “Death  as  a 
Fact  of  Life.” 


Veteran  newspaper  writer  and  editor 
W.  Robert  Walton  is  offering  a  booklet  on 
retirement  budgets  through  his  syndicated 
retirement  column,  “A  Time  to  Live”, 
which  is  marking  its  third  anniversary 
this  month.  Universal  Press  Syndicate 
distributes  the  column. 

The  Walton  budget  bulletin  titled  “How 
to  Prepare  a  Retirement  Budget — and 
Save  Money”  is  available  for  50^  and 
a  self-addressed  stamped  envelope  (long) 
addressed  to  Bob  Walton,  Suite  305,  2210 
W.  75th  Street,  Prairie  Village,  Kansas 
66208. 


Life’s  never  dull  for  EB  and  FLO 
or  your  comic  readers. 


Sellers  moves  this 
because  a  Wi^V\AN  •  I  •  •  I  .  » .t  . 
5fR:?(?TY  15  USUALLY  Rf'csless  pairm  and  out  of  their 

household  on  a  tide  of  laughs. 

They  personify  the  ups  and 

downs  of  married  life... but  it’s 

always  a  flood  tide  of  hilarity! 


UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  •  New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
(212)  682-3020 


4-  and  5*col.  daily  strip.  Four  sizes  of  4“C0k)r  Sunday  page.  Available  m  cwTiera~ready  copy. 


THIS  MAN 
SAVES  MONEY 

. .  FOR  YOU  AND  YOUR  READERS. 


SIDNEY  MARGOLIUS  tells  how  to  buy  the  best  for  less  — 
whether  breakfast  cereals  or  sewing  machines,  kitchen  ap¬ 
pliances  or  automobile  tires.  You  and  your  readers  will  profit 
from  SIDNEY  MARGOLIUS’  column,  FOR  THE  CONSUMER. 

(weekly) 

UNITED  FEATURE  SYNDICATE 

220  East  42nd  Street  e  New  York.  N  Y.  10017 
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Typographically  Speaking 


By  Edmund  C.  Arnold 

“Bright  and  punchy  without  being  cute 
or  impertinent.”  That  was  the  goal  of 
executive  editor  John  L.  Stalling^  and  his 
staff  as  they  redesigned  the  Corpus  Chris- 
ti  Times. 

If  and  how  well  they  succeeded  is  a 
value  judgement  everyone  must  make  for 
himself.  I  vote  “Aye!”  and  so  do  many, 
many  readers. 

It  is  wise  to  define  the  goal  of  typo¬ 
graphic  restyling  as  our  Texas  brethren 
did.  For  there  are  many  effects  typog¬ 
raphy  can  produce  and  we  want  to  use 
restyling  functionally. 

Perhaps  the  most  obvious  change  is  the 
nameplate.  (The  Times  was  already  in 
format  of  six  columns  and  it  retained  its 
Sans  Serifs  headline  schedule.)  The  old 
nameplate  had  been  a  distinctive  one;  its 
Text  letters  told  of  the  antiquity  of  the 
city  and  the  anchor  was  appropriate  for  a 
busy  port. 

(Purists  will  be  delighted  that  the  Text 
letters  have  been  abandoned.  The  cap  T's 
were  of  unusual  design,  to  put  it  mildly. 
Many  type  men  insisted  there  was  no  such 
character  in  any  other  alphabet  known  to 
man.) 

The  new  nameplate  is  certainly  a 
“now”  design.  Letters  are  crisp  and  clean 
and  the  seagull  device  is  mighty  hand¬ 
some. 

(I  have  a  personal  discomfort,  though. 
It  bugs  the  devil  out  of  me  to  have  the 
proper  noun  Corpus  Christ!  turned  into  a 
common  noun,  corpus  christi.  The  typog¬ 
rapher  has  the  option  of  all-capping  a 
word,  using  upper-and-lower  or  staying 
with  the  conventional  downstyle.  He 
doesn’t  have  the  right  to  de-cap  a  proper 
noun;  that  falls  out  of  his  area  and  into 
that  of  spelling.) 

A  major  unifying  graphic  design  is  the 
rounding  of  corners  of  all  halftones  (a 


Bank  Deposits  Set 
Record  Spring  High 


corpus  chriall 

TIMES 


Cost  of  Housm  Hanoi  Will 

Is  Boyond  Rooch  Final 

CONSPICUOUS  ON  THE  NEW  CORPUS 
CHRISTI  TIMES  page  is  its  new  flag  or  name¬ 
plate.  It  it  in  Sans  Serifs  and  appropriately 
ornamented.  The  old  flag  it  shown  in  the 
insert. 

Rounded  corners  are  used,  not  only  on  all 
halftones,  but  on  the  panels  enclosing  logos 
and  standing  heads.  This  unifying  graphic  de¬ 
vice  is  consistently  pleasing  to  the  reader. 


process  much  easier  in  pasteup  than  in 
photoengraving)  and  also  of  boxes  which 
are  used  for  section  and  page  logos  as  well 
as  for  headings. 

The  editorial  page,  which  unfortunately 
we  haven’t  room  to  reproduce  here,  is  a 
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Canada:  all  ethar 
countries,  $2S  a  yaar. 


□  My  remittance  is  en¬ 
closed. 


handsome  one,  using  generous  leavening 
of  white  space. 

Throughout  the  paper,  special  halftone 
screens  are  used.  These  are  especially 
effective  as  “duotones.”  (Because  this  ver¬ 
satile  photo  technique  is  so  often 
misnam^  or  misunderstood,  I  must  define 
it.  A  duotone  is  made  from  a  single  b&w 
photo.  Two  plates  are  made.  One,  exposed 
for  highlight  detail,  is  printed  in  color, 
preferably  a  light  one.  The  other,  shot  for 
shadow  detail,  is  printed  in  black.  The 
result  is  a  new,  third  color.  The  technique 
is  easy,  inexpensive  of  time  and  money, 
and  poses  little  pressroom  problem.  With 
special  screens  available  in  plastic  at  bar¬ 
gain  rates,  every  newspaper  ought  to  take 
advantage  of  this  process  ) 

• 

Sunday  sections 
are  redesigned 

New  features  and  three  redesigned  edi¬ 
torial  sections  were  introduced  by  the 
Sunday  Milwaukee  Journal  May  6.  The 
change  coincided  with  a  price  increase 
from  35^  to  40^. 

The  changes  are  marked,  in  content,  by 
a  move  to  increased  reader  involvement  in 
more  Sunday  sections;  in  format,  by  a 
brighter,  more  graphic  approach  to  layout 
and  illustration. 

Two  Sunday  sections  were  renamed  and 
lightened  by  a  more  open  format  to  have 
broader  reader  interest.  The  Sunday 
Women’s  Section  is  now  SPECTRUM. 
The  former  men’s  and  recreation  section 
changed  to  DISCOVER. 

The  Sunday  Editorial  Section  increased 
in  size  from  six  to  eight  pages  and  in¬ 
cluded  several  new  features : 

•  “Report  to  Our  Readers,”  a  column 
by  The  Journal  Reader  Contact  Editor, 
John  H.  Thompson,  shifts  from  Saturday 
to  the  Sunday  Editorial  Section. 

•  The  Opinion  Page,  in  addition  to 
running  opposite  the  Editorial  Page  Mon¬ 
day  through  Friday  in  The  Journal,  also 
appears  on  Sunday. 

•  A  full  page  is  devoted  to  Letters  to 
the  Editor,  including  a  section  of  the  page 
for  letters  on  a  specific  topic  called  “Ques¬ 
tion  of  the  Week.” 

Journal  editor  Richard  H.  Leonard  ex¬ 
plained  that  readers  will  be  notified  by 
short  announcements  in  the  paper  about 
specific  problems  to  be  discussed  in  the 
column.  Readers  will  be  invited  to  submit 
their  ideas  on  solutions  to  the  problem  and 
the  best  letters  will  then  be  printed  in  the 
“Question  of  the  Week”  portion. 

Among  the  new  columns  added  to  the 
redesigned  sections  are:  “Senior  Spec¬ 
trum” — a  question  and  answer  column  for 
the  elderly  and  “You  and  Your  Kids”  by 
child  psychologist  Dr.  Lee  Salk  in  SPEC¬ 
TRUM  and  a  cartoon  panel.  The  Pet  Set, 
in  DISCOVER. 

George  Lockwood,  Journal  Special  Sec¬ 
tions  editor,  worked  with  Women’s  editor 
Marilyn  Gardner  and  Men’s  Section  editor 
Donald  Magarian  in  developing  and  pro¬ 
ducing  the  first  issues  of  SPECTRUM 
and  DISCOVER. 

A  team  of  editors  and  staff  members, 
headed  by  Feature  editor  Donald  Dom- 
brook,  worked  in  restructuring  the  Sunday 
Editorial  Section. 
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Controllers  warned  of  cost 
in  meeting  job  guidelines 


Employment  regulations  will  continue  to 
be  a  significant  cost  factor  for  newspaper 
companies  in  the  1970’s,  Washington  At¬ 
torney  John  P.  Ross  advised  members  of 
the  Institute  of  Newspaper  Controllers  and 
Finance  Officers  at  their  spring  meeting 
(May  15)  at  the  Doral  Country  Club  in 
Florida. 

One  of  the  few  governmental  agencies 
whose  budgets  haven’t  been  trimmed  by 
President  Nixon  is  the  Equal  Employment 
Opportunity  Commission,  Ross  said,  and 
its  enforcement  of  anti-discrimination 
guidelines  is  becoming  more  persistent  and 
stringent. 

“Once  an  employe  files  a  complaint  with 
EEOC,’’  Ross  remarked,  “the  commission 
doesn’t  let  go  of  it  even  if  the  matter  is 
settled  by  the  employer  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  worker.’’ 

Ross,  who  has  represented  the  Washing¬ 
ton  Star-News  and  other  publishers  in 
labor  relations  and  EEOC  matters,  was 
pitted  against  Ms.  Elsa  Dick  Glass,  an 
attorney  in  the  appellate  division  of 
EEOC,  in  a  two-hour  discussion  of  the 
various  statutes,  court  decisions  and  regu¬ 
lations  that  now  affect  employment  prac¬ 
tices.  Their  remarks  were  directed  par¬ 
ticularly  to  hiring  of  minority  and  women 
in  newspaper  jobs. 

Some  large  awards 

Ms  Glass  reported  that  EEOC  had  in¬ 
stituted  108  class  action  suits  in  the  past 
year  involving  a  variety  of  industries. 
Some  of  the  cases,  she  said,  resulted  in 
settlements  of  up  to  $2  million  in  back  pay 
for  persons  who  had  been  denied  employ¬ 
ment  in  obvious  discriminatory  hiring.  She 
emphasized  the  current  attention  being 
given  to  sex  discrimination  and  equal  bene¬ 
fits  for  males  and  females  especially  in 
respect  to  sick  leave  (for  pregnancy)  and 
retirement. 

Active  rerruilment 

In  its  own  hiring  practices,  Ms  Glass 
said,  the  burden  rests  on  the  newspaper 
company  to  actively  recruit  applicants  for 
specialized  jobs.  It  is  not  enough,  she  ad¬ 
vised,  to  run  an  ad  and  say  the  paper  is 
an  equal  opportunity  employer.  Women, 
blacks,  chicanos  and  other  minorities 
must  be  apprised  of  newspaper  job  op¬ 
portunities  through  recruitment  programs 
in  the  schools,  according  to  EEOC  policy. 

The  government  agency,  Ms  Glass 
warned,  is  taking  a  close  look  at  the  so 
called  quota  system  of  employment  to 
see  if  women  and  minority  members  are 
receiving  equal  treatment  all  along  the 
line. 

Back  to  the  1860’s 

Ross  opened  his  side  of  the  dialogue 
with  a  recitation  of  the  numerous  laws, 
etc.  that  govern  employment  practices, 
forbidding  discrimination  for  race,  sex, 
religion  and  country  of  origin.  Besides 
the  Civil  Rights  Act  of  1965,  he  noted 
that  laws  passed  in  the  1860’s  have  ap- 
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plication  to  business  today.  In  addition 
he  mentioned  state  statutes  and  city  ordi¬ 
nances. 

The  net  effect  of  all  this  legal  protec¬ 
tion,  Ross  said,  is  that  the  individual  has 
the  advantage  of  multiple  procedures 
while  this  has  become  such  a  fetish,  he 
added,  that  the  numerous  agencies  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  statutes  are  turning  them 
around  and  spreading  themselves  out  as 
a  sociological  force. 

Simple  job  application  form 

A  publisher,  Ross  said,  should  respect 
“the  full  panoply  of  rules  to  prevent  dis¬ 
crimination’’  and  settle  for  a  simple  em¬ 
ployment  application  form,  one  that  is 
confined  to  the  name  and  address  of  the 
applicant,  the  nature  of  the  work  to  be 
performed  and  brief  description  of  experi¬ 
ence,  etc.  Questions  relating  to  personal 
data  should  be  left  to  post-hiring  per¬ 
sonnel  information  forms. 

Inquiries  on  a  job  application  form  in 
regard  to  hobbies,  club  membership,  ar¬ 
rests  and  such  matters  bring  it  into  a 
“suspect  area”  in  EEOC  eyes,  Ross  said. 

There  is  no  requirement  in  the  law, 
he  pointed  out,  that  an  employer  must 
make  an  employe  available  for  interview¬ 
ing  by  an  EEOC  investigator  on  company 
time.  An  individual  can  institute  a  suit 
which  might  lead  to  expensive  litigation. 

EEOC  relies  heavily  on  statistical  data 
to  challenged  employment  criteria,  Ross 
said.  He  took  issue  with  Ms  Glass  on  the 
assertion  that  employers  were  running 
to  psychologists  to  prepare  tests  for  job 
applicants.  Use  of  such  testing  dates  back 
many  years,  Ross  noted,  but  he  agreed 
that  EEOC  makes  it  difficult  to  validate 
psychological  testing  as  a  legitimate 
means  of  avoiding  conflict  with  anti-dis¬ 
crimination  guidelines. 

John  P.  Brown,  Washington  Star-News 
finance  officer,  introduced  the  speakers. 


Manpower 

(Continued  from  page  14) 


should  be  given  precedence  over  the  wage 
question. 

In  anonymous  surveys,  Harless  said, 
employes  usually  tend  to  be  concerned 
with  whether  fellow  workers  and  manage¬ 
ment  are  friendly,  whether  the  supervisor 
is  running  an  efficient  department,  man¬ 
agement  puts  too  much  stress  on  speed 
and  not  enough  on  the  quality  of  produc¬ 
tion,  the  supervisor  is  angry  too  often, 
and  there’s  much  pressure  to  do  too  much 
work.  Employes  often  express  a  desire  to 
learn  to  do  new  things  and  their  attitude 
toward  pay  is  whether  it  is  fair. 

Some  general  altitudes 

Harless  reported  that  questionnaires 
among  employes  on  100  newspapers  led  to 
these  general  findings :  between  20  and 
30%  of  workers  have  negative  attitudes; 
women,  “despite  their  bitching,”  have  bet¬ 
ter  morale  than  men,  new  employes  have 
high  morale  (because  they  are  showered 
with  attention) ,  and  employes  with 
25-year  records  have  good  morale,  the 
worst  morale  is  among  workers  in  the  20 
to  24  age  bracket. 

When  a  new  employe’s  morale  begins  to 
go  downhill,  after  he  is  ignored  by  the 
supervisor,  it  was  found  that  the  dis¬ 
gruntled  workers  take  him  in  tow,  Harless 
said,  and  the  union  shows  interest  in  him. 

In  one  competitive  newspaper  city 
where  Harless  conducted  a  survey,  some 
employes  were  so  ashamed  of  their  own 
paper  that  they  said  they  worked  for  the 
other  one. 

KNI  tests  also  rate  employes  on  such 
performance  factors  as  utilization  of 
resources,  reaction  to  unforeseen  events, 
planning,  problem  solving,  budget  control, 
attitudes  toward  subordinates  and  peers, 
and  personal  effectiveness.  Highest  on  the 
scale  (10)  for  city  editors  would  be  reac¬ 
tion  to  unforeseen  events;  the  highest  on 
the  scale  for  a  retail  advertising  manager 
would  be  the  budget  and  utilization  of 
resources. 
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Classified  Advertising 


BENEFIT  FROM  OUR  VAST 
NEWSPAPER  AUDIENCE 


FEATURES  AVAILABLE 


y4^T^OVES 


Antiques  in  America 

“Antiques  in  America”  is 
written  by  Harry  Baker,  a 

newspaperman  who  grew 

up  in  the  furniture  design 

business,  is  himself  a  collec¬ 

tor  and  antiques  expert.  It 
is  specific,  illustrated,  f)rac- 

tical.  His  column  is  respect¬ 

ed  by  professionals  but 
profitable  to  amateurs  and 

is  written  with  real  Yankee 

humor  and  literary  econ¬ 
omy.  I  he  Washington  Post 
and  the  Baltimore  Sun  are 
two  of  the  subscribers.  For 
samples  and  prices  write 
The  Providence  Journal, 
Room  416,  Providence,  R.l. 
02902. 

BIBLE  NOTES 

WEEKLY  line  drawing  and  90-100 
word  feature/panel.  Timely,  scholarly, 
relevant  treatments  of  archaeological 
discoveries,  word  studies,  use  of  Bible 
today  and  in  history.  Samples  and 
rates.  Luther  A.  Gotwald,  Jr.,  Davids- 
ville.  Pa.  15928. 


CONTESTS 


PLAY  "NAMES”  IN  YOUR  NEWS¬ 
PAPER.  The  new  people-pleasing  fun 
game  for  all  ages.  Readers  use  their 
own  names  to  play  this  fascinating, 
addictive,  computerized,  alphabetical 
take-off  on  "Bingo”  1  Implement  for 
Reader  Interest,  Circulation,  Merchant 
Tie-In,  etc.  (Let  us  help  you  count 
the  ways  I)  Send  for  sample  package: 
NUWORD  GAME.  INC.,  BOX  413, 
SOUTHFIELD.  MICH.  48076. 


ENERGY  CRISIS 


A  NEWSMAN  with  years  of  experience 
in  covering  the  energy  industries  writes 
The  Energy  Report,  a  unique  weekly 
feature  that  examines  significant  de¬ 
velopments  in  an  increasingly  impor¬ 
tant  field.  For  samples  and  cost,  write 
to:  Bill  Mullins,  The  Energy  Report. 
J-2  Oaktree  Drive,  North  Brunswick. 
N.J.  08902. 


GENERAL 

GET  SMART:  "Ask  Aunt  Madge.”  6 

questions  and  answers  column.  Free 
sami)les.  Madge.  3757  Macbeth,  San 
Jose,  Calif.  95127. 


CONTEMPORARY  FEATURE  SERV¬ 

ICE  writes  today's  articles  for  to¬ 
day’s  editors:  Future  Tense,  Changing 
Woman,  Stock  Pot,  Contemporary 
Newsfeature  of  the  Week.  For  now 

subjects  in  now  style:  Contemiwrary 

Features,  Box  404,  Chappaqua,  N.Y.. 
10514.  Today. 


HUMAN  BEHAVIOR 

FEATURE  ON  CONTROL  OF  SHOP- 
LUTING  AND  CRIME  (1000  words) 
written  by  accomplished  professor 
available  from  Eagle  Feature  Syndi¬ 
cate,  627  Beverly  Road,  Pittsburgh. 
Pa.  15243,  or  call  (412)  343-2508. 


NEWS  FILLERS 


NEWS  FILLERS — 2  to  8  lines.  Camera 
ready  copy  or  set  your  own.  Our  42nd 
year.  Samples,  prices  on  request. 
Standard  Filler  Service,  Box  189,  St. 
Cloud,  Minn.  66301. 


PSYCHIC  PHENOMENA 

"THE  STRANGE  WORLD  OF  BRAD 
STEIGER”,  now  in  45  U.S.  papers 
with  over  5  million  readers.  Samples, 
rates  and  date  on  request.  Other  Di¬ 
mensions,  Box  140,  Decorah,  Iowa 
52101. 


TRAVEL 


UNUSUAL  COLUMN.  High  reader  in¬ 
terest.  By  car:  USA,  Canada,  Alaska, 
Europe  and  Africa,  all  of  itl  Trained 
reporter,  exi>erienced  traveler  con¬ 
cerned  with  economics,  sociology,  phil¬ 
osophy,  literature,  journalism  and 
ecology.  Emphasis  on  people.  Write 
Box  822,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WINES 

ON  WINES.  Illustrated  column  fea¬ 
ture.  Samples.  Bill  Sonstein,  P.O.  Box 
11278,  Elkins  Park,  Pa.  19117. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^BUSINESS^PPORTUNITT^ 

I  NEED  A  PARTNER  to  help  me 
publish  my  2  weekly  newspapers.  Busi¬ 
ness  is  good,  fully  equipped,  stock 
value  $50,000.  Zone  2.  Phone  (201) 
843-8905. 


PRINTERS  WANTED  as  partners. 
Newly  proposed,  non-competitive  busi¬ 
ness.  D.  Ornsteen,  DuQuoin,  III.  62832. 


MEMORABILIA  WANTED 


WANTBID  FOR  COLLECTOR :  Antique 
presses,  old  wood  type,  equipment, 
books  on  i>rinting,  printing  memor¬ 
abilia,  etc.  P.O.  Box  240,  Elizabeth. 
N.J.  07206. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 

^ImWSPAPER'APPRAlSER^ 

APPRAISALS  FOR  ESTATE,  TAX. 
partnership,  loan  and  insurance  pur¬ 
poses.  Sensible  fees.  Brochure.  M.  R. 
Krehbiel,  Box  88,  Norton,  Kans.  $7664. 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS 

PRESERVE  UTMOST  SECURITY  and 
avoid  haggling  in  your  newspaper  sale. 
Newspaper  Service  Co..  Inc.,  P.O.  Dr. 
12428,  Panama  City,  Fla.  32401. 


I  MEL  HODELL,  Newspaper  Broker 
I  Corporate  sales  license,  (714)  982-0424 
1  1388  N.  Euclid,  Upland,  Calif.  91786 


ANNOUNCEMENTS  I  ANNOUNCEMENTS 


NEWSPAPER  BROKERS  NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


ROBERT  N.  BOLITHO,  nsiwspapcrs,  !  SOUTHERN  California  large  profitable 
magazines;  appraisals,  consulting,  i  long-established  weekly.  Owner  retlr- 
Krehbiel-Bolitho  Newspaper  Service,  ing.  Box  759,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Box  133,  fknporia,  Kans.  (316)  142-5280. - - 


SYD  S.  GOULD  ASSOCIATES 
"the  broker  with  instant  buyers” 
SALES,  SERVICES,  MANAGEMENT 
134  S.  Panama  SL,  P.O.  Box  7267 
Montgomery,  Ala.  (205)  262-2411 


BILL  MATTHEW  COMPANY 


AREA  5  SMALL  DAILY  —  Absentee 
owner,  offset,  ideal  man/wife  or  news/ 
ad  team.  Low  down  payment,  terms  if 
qualifie<l.  Box  803,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


OFFSET  WEEKLY,  Zone  6.  in  West 
Texas.  Gross  $65M.  (Job  shop  avail¬ 
able.)  $25,000  down.  Uses  central 
plant.  Call  (806)  792-8969. 


Conducts  professional,  confidential  ne¬ 
gotiations  for  sale  and  purchase  of 
highest  quality  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  in  the  country.  Before  you  con¬ 
sider  sale  or  purchase  of  a  property, 
you  should  call  (813)  446-0871  day¬ 
time;  (813)  733-8053  nights;  or  write 
Box  3364  Clearwater  Beach,  Florida 
33515.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


Rocky  Mountain  Newspapers 
BILL  KING  ASSOCIATES 
2025  Foothills  Rd.,  Golden.  Colo.  80401. 
(303)  279-6345 


NEWSPAPERS  WANTED 


IT’S  NOT  THE  DOWN  PAYMENT 
that  buys  the  newspaper — it’s  the  per¬ 
sonality  and  ability  of  the  buyer.  ’This 
is  why  we  insist  on  personal  contact 
selling. 

LEN  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 
Box  189,  Mount  Pleasant,  Mich.  48868. 


JOSEPH  A.  SNYDER,  BROKER 
Western,  Mid-Western  Newspai>ers 
2284  E.  Romneys,  Anaheim,  Cal.  92806 


CONFIDENTIAL  NEGO’nATTONS 
for  purchase  and  sale  of 
Daily  NEWSPAPEaiS  Weekly 
in  Eastern  states 
W.  B.  GRIMES  A  CO. 
National  Press  Building 
Washington,  D.C.  20004 
(202)  NAtional  8-1133 


The  DIAL  Agency,  1503  Nazareth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich.  49001.  Ph:  349-7422. 
"America’s  No.  1  Newspaper  Broker.” 


Negotiations  for  sales,  purchasing,  ap¬ 
praising  of  newspai>ers  our  business. 
CLARENCE  W.  TABB  A  ASSO., 
6614  Rutgers  Street 
Houston,  Texas  77005 
Ph  (713)  664-9414 


NEWSPAPERS  FOR  SALE 


WEEKLY 

NEWSPAPER 

Profitable,  weekly  news¬ 
paper  available  for  pur¬ 
chase  in  growing  area  of 
the  Southeast  Asking 
$40,000  Terms  Available 


Ll 

c:hai’man  ass(x:iah:s- 

Uisiiiess  lini.iT,ig<'  siTVk»: 

CALL  OR  WRITE: 

5  Dunwoody  Park 

Atlanta,  Ga  30341 

WASHINGTON  STATE  :  Bright,  profit¬ 
able,  growing  twice  weekly,  captive 
shopiier,  second  weekly  (new),  expan¬ 
sion  plans  galore ;  average  20%  growth 
l>cr  year  last  4  years.  Sell  $85,000  now, 
higher  as  acquisitions  dictate.  Box 
884,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


LETTERPRESS  DAILY  or  large  week¬ 
ly  that  nee<ls  to  go  offset.  Have  com¬ 
plete  plant— press,  typesetters,  dark¬ 
room,  manager,  available  now,  N.J. 
Babb,  Box  1777,  Spartanburg,  S.C. 
29301. 


WE  HAVE  QUALIFIED  BUYERS  for 
dailies  and  large  weeklies.  Information 
strictly  confidential. 

DIXIE  NEWSPAPERS.  INC. 

P.O.  Box  490,  Gadsden.  Ala. — 35902 
Ph:  (205)  546-3356 


EXPERIENCED  MANAGER  wanU 
small  daily/large  weekly.  All  Areas. 
Box  823,  Ekiitor  A  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPER  MAN  with 
$20,000  cash  would  like  to  purchase 
or  buy  in  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  8-9 
or  7.  Business,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  orienteil.  Box  889,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


PERIODICAL  SUBSCRIPTIONS 


FREELANCER’S  NEWSLETTER  ;  the 
semimonthly  forum  where  publishers 
announce  their  nee<ls  for  freelance 
help  on  editorial/graphics  projects. _  An 
Invaluable  tool  for  writers,  artists, 
editors,  photographers,  indexers  and  all 
who  freelance  in  publishing.  $16.00 
yearly.  New  Subscription  Department. 
250  W.  57th  St..  New  York,  N.Y. 
10019. 


SEMINAR,  a  Quarterly  Review  for 
Journalists  by  Copley  Newspapers. 
"Seems  to  be  trying  hardest  to  find  a 
middle  ground  in  reference  to  the  old 
adage  that  ’nothing  is  ever  right  about 
the  newspaper  business  in  the 
Columbia  Journalism  Rrfinv  and  noth¬ 
ing  is  ever  wrong  aliout  it  in  Editor  & 
Publisherl'  " — Martin  S.  Hayden,  edi¬ 
tor.  The  Detroit  Nnvs.  Sample  copy 
free.  Special  introductory  offer,  one 
year  (four  issues)  $2.  one-thiH  off 
regular  $3  price.  Box  1530-E,  La  Jolla, 
Calif.  92037. 


PUBLICATIONS  FOR  SALE 


OVER  HALF  MILLION 
CIRCULATION 
MAGAZINE  FOR  SALE 

One  of  the  nation’s  fastest  growing 
s|«cialty  magazines  is  for  sale.  Over 
500,000  paid  subscribers  with  excellent 
renewal  results,  plus  improving  adver¬ 
tising  spare  sales ;  and  a  future  that 
could  enable  this  publication  to  double 
within  12  months.  Present  owners  have 
other  business  ventures  they  wish  to 
pursue,  and  feel  this  publication  would 
be  a  greater  asset  to  an  organization 
or  group  more  experienceil  in  the  pub¬ 
lishing  business.  Princiimls  only.  Write 
Box  861,  Editor  A  Publisher. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
REPS  WANTED 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
^^^COMPOSING^OmT^ 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
MiSCELLANEOVS 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 
IsEWSPRI!^ 


WE’D  LIKE  A  NATIONAL  REP.  We’re 
a  Biiecialty  puhliration  —  football.  The 
only  one  of  ita  kind  with  the  only 
team  of  its  kind  ftoinK  for  ua.  We’re 
entering  our  aecond  year  with  plana 
for  other  eitiea.  The  i>otential  ia  ol>- 
vioua.  If  intereated,  pleaae  contact:  Ed 
Goaa,  AdvertiainK  Director,  Dolphin 
Dixeat,  7600  R^  Roail,  Suite  304, 
Miami,  Fia.  33143;  phone  (305) 
661-3463. 


MACHINERY  &  SUPPLIES 

^^^^COMPOSlNcltOoiir^ 


FOTOSETTTEJR — Very  good  condition: 
14  ienaea ;  Spare  parta ;  8  Viailite  mag- 
azinea;  8  fonta  with  pi  mata ;  36*  mag¬ 
azine  rack.  Three  Fotomatica  with  8 
Ienaea  each ;  Spare  parta;  5  fonta:  4 
extra  magazinea.  Clarion  Heraid  Pub- 
liahing  Co..  P.O.  Box  53247,  New  Oi^ 
ieana.  La.  70053,  call  (504)  524-3020. 


NEW  COLD  TYPE  HARDWARE 
Uaed  only  6  weeka,  for  aale  at  a  dia- 
count.  Capable  of  producing  type  for 
amail  newapaper,  tabioid,  metropolitan 
or  a  typehouae,  through  to  paate-up 
ready  for  camera.  Conaiata  of  2  AM4.30 
keyboarda,  one  AM744  photoaetter  with 
7  Ienaea,  1  type  diac,  type  aize  range 
from  5  to  36  pt..  4  font  capacity,  4  K 
Program  logic,  1  AM746  proceaaor,  1 
waxer  and  5  heavy  duty  paate-up  tablea 
and  other  equipment.  Call  Quakertown, 
Pa.,  (215)  536-4440  or  (215)  967-1384. 


JUSTOWRITERS  —  COMPUGRAPHIC 
All  modela.  Service  provided  by  manu¬ 
facturer.  FHN  Buaineaa  Protlucta, 
Church  Rd.,  Mt.  Laurei,  N.  J.  08057. 
(609)  235-7614. 


FOR  SALE— PHOTON  660.  Two  diac 
with  dupiicatea,  twelve  aizea — 6,  8,  10. 
12.  14,  18,  24,  30.  36.  48,  60,  72.  Can 
be  aeen  in  operation  now, 

CONTACT: 

John  Brooka 
Newark  Advocate 
25  Weat  Main  St. 

Newark,  Ohio  43055 
Ph.  (614)  345-4053 

GOOD  BUYS — olTaet  com|x>sition  equip¬ 
ment  (trade-ina  for  Compugraphica) 
from  clean  planta  and  proud  ownera; 
Juatowritera,  uae«I  Compugraphica,  Fo- 
totyi>e  Compoaitors,  Headlinera,  Fair- 
child  PTS  2020.  Photon  713-5,  Linofllm 
Quick,  ATF,  Varitypera.  etc.  Nationai 
Puhliahera'  Suppiy  Corp.,  Berlin,  Wia. 
54923  or  18  W.  22nd.  NYC  10010. 


CLASSIFIED 

Advertising  Rales 
"POSITIONS  WANTID" 
IPoyobl*  wits  ordtrl 


4-wttki  .  SLID  per  lint,  per  issue 

3-wMks . $1.20  per  line,  per  issue 

2-wNks  .  S1.30  per  line,  per  issue 

l-nreck  . $1.40  per  line. 


"ALL  OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS" 
IRemltfanca  ilioiild  accompany  claa- 
allied  copy  when  aubmlfted  unlosa 


credit  bat  been  eitabilahed.) 

4- «rMks .  S1.60  per  line,  per  issue 

5- ameki .  S1.70  per  line,  per  issue 

2-weekt  .  SIJO  per  line,  per  issue 

1-week  S130  per  lint. 


Count  5  teerage  words  per  line 
or  38  characters  and/or  spaces 
3  lines  minimum  (No  abbreviations) 

Add  50c  per  insertion  for  box  service  and 
count  as  an  additional  line  in  your  copy. 
Air-mail  service  on  box  numben  alto 
available  at  $1.00  extra. 

PLEASE  INDICATE  EXACT  CLASSI¬ 
FICATION  IN  WHICH  AD  IS  TO 
APPEAR. 

DISPLAY— CLASSIFIED 
The  use  of  borders,  boldface  type,  cuts 
or  other  decorations,  changes  your  classi¬ 
fied  ad  to  display.  The  rate  for  display- 
classified  is  $3.45  per  agate  line — $48.30 
per  column  inch  minimum  space. 

WEEKLY  CLOSING  TIME 
Tuesday,  4:30  PM  Ntw  York  TImo 

Editor  &  Publisher 
850  Third  Ave..  N.Y..  N.Y.  10022 
(212)  752-7050 


PHOTON  200B  ADMASTER.  3  years 
ol<l,  in  excellent  condition.  Complete 
with  16  font  disc  and  short  run  paiier 
magazine  and  right  reading  prism. 
$8500  or  offer.  Contact  W.  R.  Stahler, 
P.  O.  Box  150,  Napa,  California  94558. 
Phone  (707)  226-3711. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  MODEL  2961SL. 
3  years  old.  Excellent  condition.  Call 
Ixjren  Dyer,  ’Hie  Bulletin,  Bend,  Ore. 
97701.  (503)  382-1811. 


SURPLUS  EJQUIPMENT 
IXJR  SALE 

Substantial  assortment  of  well-main- 
taine<l  Comiwaing  Room  equipment 
available  imme<liately.  All  in  daily  pro¬ 
duction  until  rec'ently.  Includes  type¬ 
setting  machines,  proof  i>ress,  electric 
storage  cahinets,  etc.  If  interested, 
send  for  complete  list  with  prices.  The 
Daily  Press,  Inc.,  7.505  Warwick  Blvd., 
Newiwrt  News,  Va.  23607.  N.M.  Fell- 
man.  Phone  (703)  244-8421. 


JUSTOWRITERS— Large  selection  of 
excellent  trade-ins,  for  rent-lease,  or 
for  sale  easy  terms.  NAPSCO,  Berlin, 
Wise.,  and  18  W  22  N.Y.C.  10010 

ALL  MODELS 

Linotypes — Intertypes — Ludlows 
PRINTCRAFT  REPRESENTATIVES 
136  Church  St..  N.Y.C.  (212)  964-1370. 


2  MODEL  I)  STAR  AUTOSETTERS, 
used  only  6  months.  Like  new  condi¬ 
tion.  Has  all  safetys,  3  Fairchild  light 
touch  perforators  (green).  Universal 
Printing  Ekiuipment  Co.,  Lyndhurst, 

N.J.  07071.  (201)  438-3744. 


COMPUGRAPHIC  4961  with  wire 
stripper,  8  fonts,  very  good  condition. 

O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  226,  Norcross,  Ga. 
30071.  (4U4)  448-6550. 


THREE  LINOHLM  PHOTO  UNITS 
each  with  18  grid  capacity.  (Serial 
numbers  128,  315,  and  316).  ’Three 
Linofilm  counting  keyboards  with  18 
width  card  rapacity  (Serial  numbers 
120,  121,  and  134).  Eighty-eight  type 
grids  and  width  cards  for  each.  Seven 
spare  electronic  panels  and  other  re¬ 
lated  spare  parts.  Will  sell  complete  in¬ 
dividual  photo  units  if  desir^.  This 
equipment  must  be  sold  immecliately, 
therefore,  all  reasonable  offers  will  be 
considered.  Contact:  Purchasing  De¬ 
partment,  Sentinel  Star  Company, 

P.O.  Box  2833,  Orlando,  Florida  32802. 

CAN’T  GO  OFFSET?  Letterpress  bet¬ 
ter  with  jmDuraluminum  Base.  3444 
Country  Club  Dr.,  Medina,  Ohio  44256. 


MAILROOM 


MODEL  ,5000  ADDRESSOGRAPH,  like 
new  condition,  automatic  with  electric 
counter.  Includes  70  drawer  cabinet, 
frames,  asking  $5,500.  Contact  E.  R. 
Grandy,  Circulation  Manager,  The 
Schenccta<ly  Gazette,  Schenectady, 
N.Y.  12301.  Tel.  (518)  874-4141. 

j  3-DIDDE  GLASER  DG  320  Inserting 
Machines.  3  positions,  main  and  2  in¬ 
serting  stations. 

Call  Mr.  Bricker,  Economist 
Newspapers  (312)  586-8800 


MATERIAL  FOR  SALE 


SAVE  MONEY  on  cold  type  paper  and 
litho  films.  National  Publishers’  Sui>- 
ply  (NAPSCO).  Berlin.  Wis.  54923, 
phone  (414)  361-0660,  or  18  W.  22nd, 
NYC.  10010.  phone  (212)  691-9850. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


HANTSCHO-MARK  II,  33  x  19%, 

Web  Offset  Press. 

4  j>erfecting  units,  2  infeeds,  2  sets  of 
chills,  2  Buttler  pasters.  Tec  dryer 
and  many  extras. 

Also  Rosback  6  pocket  collator, 
stitchers  and  trimmer. 

New  machine  guarantee. 

Call  any  time.  Polygraphic  Equip¬ 
ment,  (212)  641-7600. 
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VANDERCOOK  R  E  P  R  O  PROOF 
PRESS,  full  page,  model  SP25.  only 
8  years  ohi  —  also,  first  offer  takes 
400  galleys,  other  items.  Nordmann 
Printing,  4210  Chippewa  St.,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  63116.  (314)  773-3000. 


2  LINOTYPES  with  TTS  units  Model  j 
5  and  31  (Gas)  30  M  Liners 

1  LINOTYPE  with  Star  Quadder  and 
Mohr  saw  (Gas)  Model  14 

1  LUDLOW  (Gas)  20  drawer  cabinet 
with  17  fonts 

1  ELROD  strip  caster  (Gas)  Model  K 
and  7  molds 

1  HAMMOND  full  page  Easy  Knster 
(Gas) 

1  HAMMOND  full  page  Shaver  Model 
S-8 

1  HAMMO’ND  Radial  Router  Model 
R-4-B 

1  FAIRCHILD  Scan-A-Graver  (Illus¬ 
trator) 

Contact:  Gary  Hirt,  Bellevue  Gazette, 

Bellevue.  Ohio  44811.  (419  )  483-4190. 


COMPLETE  CONVERSION  to  Photo 
Composition  and  Letterflex  leaves  sur¬ 
plus  Composing  Room,  Engraving  and 
Stereotype  (28A*  cut  oH)  equipment 
available  about  March  1.  1973.  Cur¬ 
rently  operating.  Prices  negotiable. 
Contact:  L.  A.  Larson,  Purchasing 
Officer,  The  Washington  Star-News, 
2nd  and  Virginia  Ave.,  S.  E.,  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.  C.  20003.  (202)  484-4760. 


WOOD  HEAVY  DUTY  AUTOPLATE 
No.  2607,  with  22%"  cutoff,  used  only 
two  years  .  .  .  like  new. 

C.  M.  KEMP  10  ton  electric  metal  pot 
with  control  board  .  .  .  oblong.  Userl 
only  two  years. 

MAYFRAM  plate  conveyor. 
DYNA-FLEX  plate  processor,  model 
1523-9,  used  very  little. 

W.  Paul  Harris.  Business  Manager, 
Clearwater  (Florida)  Sun.  Phone 
(813)  447-6431. 


CONVERSION  to  Photo  Composition  j 
will  make  hot  metal  equipment  avail¬ 
able  September  ’73.  Send  for  list  of  | 
available  equipment.  Robert  Mayer, 
Ilaily  Intelligencer,  Doylestown,  Pa. 
18901. 


2  AM  725  VARITYPER  Phototype¬ 
setters,  manufacture*!  by  Photon.  3  | 
face  fonts  e<iualing  27  sizes  i)er  font. 
(112  characters  per  face)  6-18  point  i 
range.  4  fonts  and  program  tapes  in-  j 
cludecl.  Hyphen-less  mode,  (automatic  i 
justification).  ! 

5  JUSTOW'RITERS  input  tape  per¬ 
forators.  7  level.  3  with  front  readers. 

’  2  JUSTOWRITER  REPRODUCERS 
I  output.  8  and  9  iioint  Homboldt  news- 
j  text  face. 

'  JUS’TOWRITER  TABLES. 

‘♦All  e<|uipment  listed  is  in  top  oper¬ 
ating  condition  and  under  mainten¬ 
ance  contracts.  Will  split  up  into  the 
unit  you  may  wish  to  purchase.  Will 
give  in-plant  demonstration  and  in¬ 
structions. 

OTHER: 


ROLLS  ALL  SIZES  -BESIRENS  Pulp 
&  Pai>er  Corp.,  1896  Westwoorl  Blvd., 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  90025.  (213)  474-6.525. 


PERFORATOR  TAPE 


NOW  STA’nC-FREE  perf  Upes  at  our 
tame  prices — lowest  in  U.S.A.  AH 
colors.  Top  quality. 

Call  or  write: 

PORTAGE  (216)  929-4465 
Box  6500,  Akron,  Ohio  4481$ 


PRESSES  &  MACHINERY 


GO-SS  COMMUNITY,  3  units,  excel¬ 
lent  condition,  used  on  1  shift,  5-day 
week.  Auxiliary  equipment  with  press. 
F.  Dale  Ivey,  Western  Hills  Publishing 
Co.,  Cinti,  Ohio  45711.  (513)  661-3200. 


GOSS  SUBURBAN  6  unit,  new 
1969. 

GOSS  SUBURBAN  3  unit  with 
folder,  new  1964.  Excellent  condi¬ 
tion. 

GOSS  COMMUNITY.  1  unit  with 
folder  and  drive. 

COTTRELL  V-15A,  6  units,  new 

1968.  with  folder. 

COTTRELL  5  unit  V-16,  excellent 
condition. 

ROYAL  ZENITH  Zephyr.  2  unit 
with  folder. 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING,  new 

1969,  4  units  with  imprinter. 
SUBURBAN  half  and  quarter 
folder. 

URBANITE  QUAR'TER  FOLDER 
— Will  guarantee,  like  new.  Also 
COLE  Model  106  quarter  double 
parallel  folder  with  cross  i>er- 
forator,  new  in  1966. 

IPEC,  Inc. 

401  N.  IfCavitt  Street. 
Chicago,  Illinois  60612 
Phone:  (312)  73S-1200 


COLE  MODETi  101  quarter  folder  and 
two  knife  trimmer  with  vacuum  sys¬ 
tem  for  Goss  Suburban.  Like  new,  half 
!  price.  FO’LDER.  909  E.  59th  St.,  Los 
j  Anjfeles.  (213)  235-3131. 

AVAILABLE  IMMEDIATELY 

Color  King  Press  Model  #630 

4  units  plus — Fairchild  built  non-stop 
imprinter — heavy  duty  Jaw  folder — 4 
floor  mounted  reel  stands  with  ex¬ 
pandable  roller  chucks — steel  overhead 
roll  gantry — 50  horse  power  motor — 3 
i  phase — 60  cycle— 575  volts  input — in- 
I  stalled  new  March  1969 — excellent 
printer — Top  (Condition — equipped  for 
;  direct  printing — with  sidelay  and  Cir¬ 
cumferential  register — power  driven 
tabloid  slitter — 2 — Balwin  water  sys¬ 
tems— w’ater  stops — 2  complete  sets 
spare  cover  rollers — plate  bender — 

;  liominion  Ml  stat  controls  with  supply 
I  of  spare  breakers — contacts  and  com- 
I  plete  set  of  solid  state  boards — and 
;  full  range  of  spare  mechanical  parts 
:  for  press. 

$65,000 


1.  175  Challenge  table-top  heavy 
duty  folding  machine.  Like  new. 
Folding  capacity  to  metro  size 
newspai)er  sheet. 


Contact  Mr.  Paul  lannuzzi 
Daisons  Press  Limited 
50  Snidercroft  Road 
Concord,  Ontario,  Canada 


2.  S  I)  Warren  fotofinisher  —  dry-  j 
to-dry  veloxes,  pioofs,  or  blue 
lines.  No  dark  room  or  chemistry 
necde<l. 

3.  NuArc  32  x  42  flip-top  carbon  arc 
plate  maker. 

Call  (301)  465-3333,  Ext.  53  or  52 

for  more  information. 


I  SELL  YOUR  MACHINERY 

I  at  the  ANPA/RI  in  New  Orleans 
the  week  of  June  10 
with  an  E&P  Classified  Ad. 

WeMI  be  there  with  free  issues 
'  for  the  delegates 

doing  the  selling  job  for  you. 

1  DEADLINE  JUNE  9  ISSUE:  JUNE  5. 


Telephone  (416)  889-9282 

FAIRCHILD  COLOR  KING  1  unit, 
recently  rebuilt,  excellent  condition. 
Box  779,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


i  NEWSKING  UNIT,  1967,  sidelay  reg¬ 
ister,  reconditioned. 

I  BALLOON  F'ORMER  for  Color  King 
folder,  good  condition,  very  reason¬ 
able. 

O.N.E.,  P.O.  Box  226.  Norcross,  Ga. 
30071.  Phone  (404)  448-6550. 

I  GOSS  MARK  I  HEADLINER,  4  units, 
22% "  cutoff.  Uniflow  double  folder. 
;  reels,  tension  lockup.  Used  18  months, 
j  Excellent  condition.  Claremont  Press, 
315  San  Leandro  Way,  San  Francisco, 
I  Calif.  94127.  (415)  587-2866. 
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MACHINERY  &  SUPPUES 
STEREOTYPE 


HELP  WANTED 

IwmmsfRAfn^ 


HELP  WANTED 
~DlSPLM^ADVERTisim 


HELP  WANTED 

DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


AVAILABLE  AUGUST  ’74  —  Com¬ 
plete  Stereo  Department  incIudinK : 
Nolan  18  ton  Pot.  Wood  Pony  22%", 
Tension  Plate  Automiller,  Wood  Super- 
matic  22%*,  Sta-Hi  Multi-Plex  Router. 
Miscellaneous  routers,  formers,  and 
mat  rollers.  All  equipment  in  excel¬ 
lent  condition.  Can  seen  in  daily 
operation.  $75,000.  Contact: 

Jerry  Prescott 
St.  Petersburg  Times 
P.  O.  Box  1121 
St.  Petersburg,  Florida  S3731 
(813)  894-1111 


WANTED  TO  BUY 


1  OR  2  UNIT  GOSS  COMMUNITY 
press  with  folder.  Prefer  serial  num¬ 
ber  between  300  and  400.  Call  Uoi) 
724-0200. 


GOSS  COMMUNITY  PRESS  UNITS,  1 
TO  4.  CONTACT  MR.  MEREDITH. 
(215)  536-6820. 


TWO  6  or  4  POSITION  rollstends  for 
36"  web.  Tenakill  Associates  Inc.,  135 
Lawrence  St.,  Hackensack,  N.J.  07602. 
(201)  487-7717. 


NEWSPAPER  SERVICES 


CIRCVLATION  PROMOTION 


NEED  MORE  HOME 
DELIVERY? 

If  so,  consider  a  chancre  of  pace  from 
routine  promotions  I  Want  fast  and 
sustaining  results?  Our  organization 
can  do  it  for  you.  Thanks  to  a  care¬ 
fully  planned  and  soundly  executed 
telephone  solicitation  program.  We 
give  you  that  increase,  at  a  most  rea¬ 
sonable  cost  per  subscription.  This  is 
because  our  telephone  solicitation 
methods  are  thorough  and  skilled. 
Backed  by  years  of  active  experience 
in  this  specialized  field  for  both  daily 
or  weekly  newspapers.  Call  or  write 
for  further  information 

ROBERT  NELSON  CAMPAIGNS 
361  Meadowbrook  Drive 
Huntingdon  Valley,  Penna.  19006 
(215)  WI  7-5215 


PRESS  ENGINEERS 


INSTALLATIONS  &  MOVING 
Special  equipment,  designed  or  built. 
Elquipment  available  for  sale. 

Paul  F.  Bird 
P.O.  Box  1027 
Sanford,  Fla.  32771 
(305)  668-5034 


Newspaper  Press  Installations 
MOVING — REPAIRING— TRUCKING 
Expert  Service — World  Wide 
SKIDMORE  AND  MASON,  INC. 

1  Sherman  Avenue 
Jersey  City.  NJ, — 07307 
(201)  659-6888 

Help 

Wanted  ••• 


ACADEMIC 


EXPERIENCED  NEWSMEN  interested 
in  special  graduate  fellowship.  Write: 
Mental  Health  Mass  Communications 
Program,  Kansas  State  University, 
Manhattan,  Kans.  66506. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


MANAGER  for  small  weekly.  Absentee 
owner.  Chance  to  buy  in.  C.  H.  Grose, 
General  Newspapers,  Ballston  Spsu 
N.Y.  12020.  (518)  886-4601. 


PUBLISHER  —  Strong  on  sales  for 
3,600  circulation  weekly  at  Two  Har¬ 
bors,  Minnesota.  Good  ad  market  from 
Duluth,  fishing,  hunting.  Salary,  bonus 
and  expenses.  Write  Box  98,  Skyline 
Village,  Bemidji,  Minn.  56601. 
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CX)MPUTER  SYSTEMS  DEPART¬ 
MENT  MANAGER.  For  large  metro 
daily.  Work  experience  as  department 
head  or  assistant  department  head  of 
s'milar  operation  in  or  out  of  news¬ 
paper  industry  a  necessity.  Self¬ 
starters  with  ability  to  communicate 
and  college  degree  should  apply. 
$30,000  salary  plus  growth  potential. 
Send  resume  to  Box  820,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  MANAGER  wanted  for 
university  daily  newspaper  with  41,- 
000  circulation.  Must  experienced 
and  have  detailed  knowledge  of  both 
editorial  and  advertising  phases  of  the 
newspaper.  Must  be  an  excellent  ad¬ 
ministrator,  able  to  work  with  students 
and  professional  staff.  Excellent  w 
portunity  for  a  No.  1  person.  Salary 
commensurate  with  ability.  No  phone 
inquiries.  Write  all  in  letter  to  Mich¬ 
igan  State  News,  c/o  Victor  G.  Span- 
iolo.  President,  Board  of  Directors, 
345  Student  Services  Bldg.,  Michigan 
State  University,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 
48823. 


CIRCVLATION 


AREIA  MANAGER  —  6-day  morning. 
Zone  2,  city  territory  experience.  Take- 
charge  person  for  new  expanded  area 
in  virgin  territory.  Must  be  sales 
minded.  Send  complete  resume  of  your 
actual  record  of  what  you  have  done 
and  salary  requirements  to  Box  844, 
Eiditor  ft  Publisher. 


EXCET.LENT  OPPORTUNITY  exists 
for  Circulation  Director  with  a  fast 
growing,  aggressive,  30,000  daily  in 
Zone  5.  Must  have  experience  and  be 
a  self  starter.  Salary  plus  bonus  pro¬ 
gram.  Send  resume  to  Box  812,  Ekli- 
tor  &  Publisher, 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGER 
Rapidly  expanding  Southern  California 
5-afternoon  daily  needs  aggressive 
classified  manager  to  build  staff,  line¬ 
age  and  profits.  Recent  acquisitions  of 
weeklies  and  shopper  presents  ter¬ 
rific  opportunity  for  record  breaking 
gains,  ^nd  full  resume  and  earning 
records  to  Box  848,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


CHICAGO  AREA  DAILY  seeks  bright 
aggressive  Advertising  Director.  Can¬ 
didates  should  have  at  least  2  years 
sales  or  sales  management  experience. 
$20,000  plus  bonus.  Send  resume  to 
Box  816,  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


MIDWEST  DAILY  with  30.000  circu- 
lation  needs  Assistant  Advertising  Di¬ 
rector.  Our  Advertising  Director  will 
be  moving  to  General  Manager’s  po¬ 
sition  with  one  of  our  papers  in  the 
next  year.  We  need  an  enthusiastic 
replacement  who  can  learn  the  job  in 
short  order.  We  want  someone  who  is 
hungry  with  less  than  6  years  sales 
experience.  $18,000  plus  to  start.  Ad¬ 
vertising  Director  job  pays  $24,000 
plus.  Send  resume  to  Box  808,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMAN  with 
ability  to  write  some  news.  Experience 
on  free  circulation  helpful.  Should 
reach  6  figure  salary  in  6  months.  Job 
open  now.  Send  references  to  Box  740, 
^itor  ft  Publisher. 


GROWTH  OPPORTUNITY  for  ex¬ 
perienced  display  salesman  with  6-day 
daily  in  beautiful  Southwestern  city. 
Salary,  commission,  car  allowance, 
fringes.  Send  references.  samples, 
photo.  Box  821,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


j  An  Expanding  Dynamic 

IDENVER,  COLORADO 

suburban  weekly  newspaper  group 
seeks  knowledgeable  space  salesmen 
with  minimum  of  three  years  experi¬ 
ence  for  permanent  positions  with  a 
future.  This  is  an  open  invitation  to 
I  all  who  qualify  to  contact  us  now 
should  you  be  planning  a  vacation  trip 
in  this  area.  Let  us  know  your  plans 
by  writing  Jack  Collier,  Community 
;  Publications  Company,  8885  W.  14th 
I  Avenue,  Lakewood,  Colorado  80215. 

j  WE  WILL  PAY  TOP  DOLLAR  for 
the  best  person  in  the  country  to  di¬ 
rect  a  retail  ad  staff  of  19  on  a  70,000 
circulation  morning  newspaper  in  the 
Midwest.  Most  modem  cold  type,  off¬ 
set  plant  in  U.S.  Must  be  strong  i)er- 
sonally  in  sales,  administration  and 
retail  advertising  promotion.  Personal 
interview  a  must.  Send  personal  data 
and  track  record  to  Box  770,  Editor 
ft  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


NORTHERN  ILLINOIS  suburban 
newspaper  group  seeks  advertising 
representative  to  make  calls  at  major 
retail  chain  store  headquarters  and 
cover  general  advertising  accounts  in 
Chicago  area.  Starting  salary  range: 
$14-15,000.  Excellent  fringes.  Send 
complete  resume,  references.  Box  847. 
E<litor  &  Publisher. 


"We're  Putting  It 
All  Together" 

.  .  .  and  you  could  be  a  part 
of  It. 

Dynamic  growth  creates  immediate 
opening  for  ambitious  retail  adver¬ 
tising  salesman  who  knows  what  the 
“stretch  run"  on  a  fast  track  is  all 
aliout. 

Must  be  capable  of  earning  fiv^figure 
income  with  one  of  America’s  finest  7- 
day  metropolitan  newspapers. 

You’ll  be  challenge)!  and  rewarded the 
opportunity  for  additional  responsibil¬ 
ities  and  growth  is  excellent. 

Send  comprehensive  resume  to  John 
W.  Roell,  Retail  Advertising  Manager, 
The  Tampa  Tribune  and  Times,  P.  O. 
Box  191,  Tampa.  Florida  33601. 


DISPLAY  SALESMAN  for  fast  grow¬ 
ing  Southern  California  daily.  Ideal 
location  for  secure  future  with  ad¬ 
vancement.  Excellent  salary  and  com¬ 
mission  plus  car  allowance  and  fringM. 
Send  resume  to  Ad  Manager,  Daily 
News,  Camarillo,  Calif.  93010. 


AD-BUSINESS  MANAGER  —  Oppor¬ 
tunity  in  small  chain  for  qualified 
advertising  salesman  to  step  up  in 
salary,  responsibility.  Prize  winning 
growing  daily,  6,000  circulation,  in 
expanding  cultural  area.  Supervise 
young,  d^icated  staff.  Person  we  seek 
must  be  a  self  starter,  well  organized, 
professional  and  prepared  to  play  an 
important  role  in  Auburn,  Ind.,  the 
home  of  classic  automobiles.  Contact 
Jim  Kroemer,  Editor  and  General 
Manager,  The  Evening  Star,  Auburn, 
Ind.  46706. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


when  you  need  help 
hiring  a  superior  executive 
call  Ron  Curtis  &  Co. 

•  GENERAL  MANAGEMENT  &  BUSINESS 

•  ADVERTISING 

•  MECHANICAL 

•  CIRCULATION 

•  NEWS  &  EDITORIAL 

Ron  Curtis  &  Company  312-693-6171 

O’Hare  Plaza,  5725  East  River  Road,  Chicago,  Illinois  60631 


EDITOR  di  PUBLISHER  for  May  19,  1973 


HELP  WANTED 

laisPLAirADVERrrsv^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^^DITORIAL^ 


HELP  WANTED 

^lEDlfoRiMT^ 


HELP  WANTED 
^lEDITOmAL^ 


UPSTATE  NEW  YORK  daily  and  Sun¬ 
day  needs  a  creative.  aKRressive  retail 
salesman  who's  decided  that  he  wants 
to  be  successful.  If  you  have  a  few 
years  experience,  can  sell  ideas  and 
think  you’d  like  to  be  a  manager  some 
day,  you  might  want  to  join  our  team 
as  we're  part  of  a  highly  regarde<l  mul¬ 
ti-state  newspai>er  group.  The  salary  is 
open,  the  lienefits  and  living  condi¬ 
tions  are  excellent  and  the  chance  to 
make  a  bright  future  for  yourself  is 
here.  Write  in  complete  confidence  to 
Box  831,  i^itor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  AD  DIRECTOR  for  fi¬ 
nancially  solid  suburban  group  (dailies, 
weeklies)  in  fastest  growing  area  of 
Texas.  6-man  ad  staff  presently.  Start 
with  $14,700  guarantee.  Qualified  ap¬ 
plicants  interested  in  permanent  po¬ 
sition  only  please.  Write  confidentially 
to  Publisher,  P.O.  Box  34196,  Dallas, 
Texas  76234. 


AD  MANAGER 


wanted  for  excellent  18,000  Midwest 
offset  daily.  A  real  opportunity  for  a 
parson  now  on  a  smaller  paper,  or 
the  second  man  in  a  larger  paper. 
Good  fringe  program,  plus  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  further  advancement. 

Salary  plus  incentive.  Must  be  able 
to  handle  planning  and  promotion, 
taka  full  charge  of  retail  depart¬ 
ment.  Prefer  person  with  Midwest 
background. 

Write  full  details  to  Box  777,  Edi¬ 
tor  t  Publisher.  All  letters  will  be 
kept  confidential.  State  availability 
for  interview  at  our  expense. 


ADVERTISING  SALESMEN,  retail  and 
classified,  for  daily  newspapers  in  E&P 
Zones  6,  7  and  8.  Send  complete  type 
written  resume,  references  to  Inland 
Daily  Press  Assn.,  100  West  Monroe, 
Chicago,  III.  60603. 


OUTSTANDING  RETAIL  AD  MAN¬ 
AGER  for  major  metropolitan  daily. 
Area  6.  Top  pay,  fringes,  bright  future 
for  energetic  leader  who  can  innovate, 
initiate  and  motivate.  Unique  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  proper  person.  Write  Box 
870,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


GROWING  TRI-WEEKLY  with  plans 
to  go  daily  needs  experienced  sales  per¬ 
son  with  desire  to  advance.  Send  re¬ 
sume,  salary  requirements  to:  Adver¬ 
tising  Director,  The  Gaffney  Ledger. 
P.O.  Box  670,  Gaffney.  S.C.  29340. 
All  replies  confidential. 


EDITORIAL 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  the  best  feature 
writers  in  America.  Top  craftsmen 
who  can  touch  the  reader's  soul. 
Writers  who  can  evoke  emotions  .  .  . 
move  people  to  smile  and  cry.  You’ll 
start  at  around  $20,000  on  this  tough, 
demanding  job.  ^nd  brief  resume  and 
samples  of  your  best  work.  Don’t 
phone.  A  try-out  will  be  required. 
Rogrer  Langley,  Assistant  ^itor, 
NATIONAL  ENQUIRER.  600  South 
East  Coast  Avenue,  Lantana,  Florida 
33462. 


EXPERIENCED  AG  JOtTRNALIST 
neede<I  to  write  and  e<lit  a  national 
award-winning  farm  publication,  plus 
tackle  other  challenging  ag  communi¬ 
cations  and  marketing  tasks.  If  you 
have  a  practical  knowledge  of  farming 
and  farm  people,  a  commitment  to  ag¬ 
riculture  and  a  proven  track  record 
in  writing  good  ag  copy,  send  resume 
and  samples  to  ^  Jackson,  Creative 
^mmunications  Division,  "rhe  Webb 
Company,  1999  Shepard  Rd.,  St.  Paul, 
Minn.  66116. 


SWISS-AMERICAN  newspaper  weekly, 
English-German,  edit  and  manage  paper, 
parttime  possible.  German  knowie<ige  de¬ 
sirable,  not  necessary.  Box  896,  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


WORKING  CITY  EDITOR— Opportu¬ 
nity  in  small  chain  for  qualift^  re¬ 
porter  to  step  up  in  salary,  respon¬ 
sibility.  Prize  winning  growing  daily, 
6,000  circulation,  in  expanding  cul¬ 
tural  area.  Cover  police,  city  hall, 
some  camera,  some  features.  Dedicated 
staff  of  4-|-.  Person  we  seek  must  bo 
a  self  starter,  well  organized  profes¬ 
sional  and  prepared  to  play  an  im- 
imrtant  role  in  the  community.  Write 
fully  in  first  letter  to  Mrs.  L.  Joyce 
Smith,  Managing  Editor,  News-Sun, 
Kendallville,  Ind.  46766. 


SMALL  AREA  1  DAILY  needs  edi¬ 
torial,  feature  writer  who  can  do  it 
all  when  needed.  Independent,  liberal, 
strong  on  local  issues.  P\ill  particu¬ 
lars  to  Box  784,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Do  you  have  1  or  more  years  of  copy 
desk  experience?  Are  you  able  to  edit 
copy  sharply,  write  accurate  and  lively 
heads  and  layout  pages? 

If  you  answered  "yea”  to  those  ques¬ 
tions,  we  have  an  opportunity  for  you 
on  our  19.000  circulation,  6-aftemoon 
offset  paper.  We  are  located  in  a 
friendly  city  of  36,000  in  a  rapidly 
growing  area. 

Salary  commensurate  with  your  ability, 
plus  excellent  company  paid  benefits. 
If  you’d  like  to  come  and  grow  with 
one  of  the  Southeast’s  most  progres¬ 
sive  newspapers,  please  contact  Jack 
Hildebrand,  Evening  Herald,  P.O.  Box 
11707,  Rock  Hill,  S.C.  29730.  Phone 
(803)  327-7161. 


SPORTS  EDITOR— Meclium  PM  Zone 
6  daily.  Excellent  situation  with  ad¬ 
vancement  potential  for  person  with 
leadership  and  flair  for  words  and  lay¬ 
out.  Box  873,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


MANAGING  EDITOR  to  supervise  and 
train  staff,  put  out  6,000  5-day  PM 
paper  full  of  local  news  and  help  fast¬ 
growing  new^aper  grow  even  faster. 
Must  be  aggressive,  hard-working. 
Write  fully  to  David  Frazer.  Statesboro 
Herald,  Statesboro,  Ga.  30468. 


FIRST  NEWSPAPBai  in  America’s 
oldest  city  seeks  an  energetic  reporter 
with  some  daily  or  weekly  experience, 
one  who  can  write  with  brevity,  clarity 
in  hard  news  for  our  8,000  PM,  and 
produce  features  with  a  twist  for  our 
weekend  magazine.  Excellent  fringe 
benefit  package  includes  medical,  pen¬ 
sion,  vacation,  holidays,  overtime  be¬ 
yond  40  hours,  car  allowance.  Patrick 
Lynn,  Managing  Editor,  The  Record, 
P.O.  Box  1630,  St.  Augustine,  Florida 
32084.  (904)  829-6662. 


SUBURBAN 

WEEKLY 

PUBLISHER 

One  of  the  U.S.’s  largest  and  most 
resiiected  newspaper  groups  is  expand¬ 
ing  in  the  suburban  weekly  field. 

We  are  seeking  top  manager-editors 
who  know  l)oth  the  business  and  edi¬ 
torial  sides  of  suburban  newspapering. 
In  addition,  they  must  have  the  ability 
and  aptitude  to  exert  responsible  lead¬ 
ership  of  the  staff  and  in  the  com¬ 
munity. 

Liberal  salary,  other  benefits. 

Send  resume  to  Box  887,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


thoughtful  BX)IT0R  -  WRITER, 
economics  and  government  fiscal  af¬ 
fairs  background,  some  radio-TW  help¬ 
ful.  for  national  non-profit  research 
organization.  Good  pay  and  benefits. 
Zone  2.  Box  893,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


REPORTE31S,  DESKMEN  for  daily 
newspapers  in  E&P  Zones  5,  7  and  8. 
Experienced  or  qualified  beginners. 
Send  complete  typewritten  resume,  ref¬ 
erences  to  Inland  Daily  Press  Assn., 
100  West  Monroe,  Chicago,  HI.  60603. 


COUNTY  SEAT  weekly  in  rural  Mid¬ 
west  seeks  literate  individual  capa¬ 
ble  of  directing  entire  news  operation 
—  and  doing  most  of  the  responsible 
work.  Present  capable  reporter-photog- 
rapber  will  remain.  Proud  paper,  seeks 
always  to  do  good  news  job,  stresses 
accuracy.  Absentee  but  frequently^n- 
hand  publisher.  No  ad  sales,  little 
photography,  no  darkroom  work,  no 
paste-up  (we’re  letterpress  in  our  own, 
capably  staffed  shop) — but  on  Wednes¬ 
days  all  hands  work  on  that  week’s 
paper.  'This  is  a  job  for  someone  who 
likes  to  keep  busy  and  do  more  than 
a  ho-hum  job.  Age  and  gender  im¬ 
material,  but  applicant  should  want  to 
live  in  a  small  town.  Major  metro¬ 
politan  area  two  hours  away;  Big  10 
university  even  closer.  Write  Box  810, 
Editor  and  Publisher. 


TOP-NOTCH  COPY  EDITOR  needed 
by  newspaper  group  of  semi-weekly 
and  weeklies.  Salary  commensurate 
with  ability.  Send  resume.  H  &  S  Pub¬ 
lishing  Co.,  P.O.  Box  400,  Tullahoma, 
Tenn.  37388. 


FOOD  EDITOR/WRITER 

A  leading  Zone  6  metroi>olitan  daily- 
Sunday  seeks  food  editor  or  writer. 
Desire  experienced  person  preferably 
with  degree  in  home  economics-journal¬ 
ism  with  orientation  toward  foods. 
Write  Box  727,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


STRONG  ON  LAYOUT?  Public  Rela¬ 
tions  and  Publications  Department  of 
one  of  the  nation’s  largest  labor  unions 
seeks  experienced,  qualified  man  or 
woman  to  handle  layouts  of  newspaper, 
magazine  pages  and  brochures  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  writing  assignments.  Labor 
background  helpful  but  not  a  must. 
Top  pay  and  benefits:  union  shop. 
Zone  5.  Send  resume  to  Box  850, 
Bklitor  &  Publisher.  An  Equal  Oppor¬ 
tunity  Employer. 


UNIQUE  COPY  READING 
OPPORTUNITY 

Our  editorial  editor  needs  a  crea¬ 
tive  copy  reader  to  help  handle 
the  editing  of  editorials,  in-depth 
features,  legislative  reporting  and 
special  interpretive  news  projects 
done  by  staff  or  6  editorial  writers. 
There  is  some  work  with  syndi¬ 
cated  copy  as  well. 

The  staff  of  editorial  writers  serves 
6  down-state  Iliinois  dailies  with 
a  combined  circulation  of  175,000. 
Salary  and  benefits  excellent.  Send 
resume  listing  qualifications  and 
salary  desired  to  George  B.  Irish, 
Lindsay-Schaub  Newspapers,  P.O. 
Box  789,  Decatur,  Ill.  62525. 


KEY  REPORTING  AND  EDITING 
spots  on  Tennessee’s  fastest  growing 
paper  available  in  June.  Prefer  a 
couple  of  years  experience  but  the  ex¬ 
ceptional  J-grad  might  qualify.  We’re 
adding  manpower  in  news-investiga¬ 
tive  field,  sports  and  layout.  Show  us 
what  you’ve  done  and  what  you  want 
to  do.  Consistent  prize  winner,  37.000 
daily  in  lake  and  mountain  region. 
Write  W.  N.  Roesgen,  Editor,  Kings¬ 
port  (Tenn.)  Times-News. 


COPY  EDITOR 

Desk  job  avaiabie  immediately  in  the 
Midwest  on  one  of  the  country’s  out¬ 
standing  morning  metropolitan  news¬ 
papers.  Experience  in  editing  and 
headwriting  essential.  Journalism 
graduate  with  a  minimum  of  two 
years  experience  preferred.  Excellent 
salary  and  generous  employee  benefits. 
Write  Box  800,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AGGRESSIVE  ZONE  6  20M  daily  seeks 
a  police  reporter  who  knows  how  to  go 
beyond  the  blotter.  We’re  in  a  high 
crime  area  near  a  big  city  and  we  re¬ 
port  crimes  and  accidents,  but  we  want 
to  do  a  lot  more  too.  If  you  think  you 
can  humanize  3  iocai  Poiice  Depart¬ 
ments  and  examine  the  challenges 
facing  law  enforcement  officials,  send 
resume  and  clips  to  Box  864,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


INVESTIGATIVE  REPORTER  for 
60.000  PM  daily,  experienced,  thor- 
oiitrh,  hard  working.  Area  2.  Box  891, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

17,000  CIRCULATION  DAILY  in  Zone 
3  has  opening  for  Sunday  editor. 
Salary  negotiable.  Full  resume  re- 
questetl.  Box  859,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


WE’RE  LOOKING  for  No-Fault  In¬ 
surance  items  from  freelancers  any¬ 
where  in  the  U.S.  Write  National 
Features  Syndicate  Inc.,  10.52  National 
Press  Bldg.,  Washington.  D.C.  20004. 
Ph:  Fred  Rosenblatt,  (202)  393-1200. 


WE  NEED  GOOD  PHOTOS 
Major  manufacturer  of  aircraft  in 
world-wide  use  is  always  in  market 
for  top  quality  biack  and  white  and 
color  photos  of  its  products  in  various 
applications.  Also  updating  our  list  of 
writer/photographers  in  all  geographi¬ 
cal  areas  for  possible  assignments.  For 
details,  samples  of  what  we  want, 
write  to:  Box  863,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WRITE®S — I  am  seeking  freelance 
articles  about  2,000  words  with  photos 
or  art,  about  travel,  the  oil  field,  the 
Old  West,  or  about  any  other  topic. 
We  pay  up  to  104  a  word  depending  on 
quality.  Kit  van  Cleave,  P.O.  Box 
1675,  Houston,  Texas  77001. 


LAYOUT  f  PASTEUP 

PRODUCTION  LAYOUT  AR'HST,  ex¬ 
perienced  in  producing  camera-ready 
advertising  layouts  in  volume  with 
cold  type  and  repro  mat  services.  Fine 
working  conditions  and  benefits.  Call 
Mr.  Signer,  (813)  688-8508  or  write 
913  S.  Florida  Ave.,  Lakeland,  Fla. 
33803. 


MARKETING 


LEADING  MANUFACTURER  of  com¬ 
puter  based  photo-typesetting  equip¬ 
ment  is  expanding  its  marketing  or¬ 
ganization  nationally.  Positions  avail¬ 
able  for  aggressive  individuais  wi^ 
graphic  arts  and  BDP  systems  experi¬ 
ence.  Send  resume  to  Autologic  Inc., 
9119  DeSoto  Ave.,  Chatsworth  Calif. 
91311. 


PRESSROOM 


WEB  OFFSET  PRESS  INSTALLER— 
Elxperienced  in  press  repairs,  operation 
and  field  installation.  Must  be  willing 
to  travel  and  relocate  in  Kansas  City 
area.  Good  salary  and  fringe  benefits. 
Send  compietc  resume  including  work 
experience  and  references.  INLAND 
NEWSPAPER  MACHINERY  CORP., 
1720  Cherry  Street,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
64108. 


URBANITE  PRESSMAN,  AT  LEAST 
2  YEARS  EXPERIENCE.  CALL  (303) 
892-5551,  EXT.  60. 


PRESSMAN-STERE»TYPER 
Permanent  position  for  experienced 
person.  Good  scale  and  fringe  ^nefits. 
Call  collect  (217)  352-5252  or  write 
Steve  Farruggia.  Pressroom  Foreman. 
Tbe  News  Gazette,  48  Main  St.,  Cham¬ 
paign,  III.  61820. 


WANTED  —  Combination  man  for  8 
unit  Goss  Headliner.  Air  conditioned 
plant,  good  fringes  and  scale.  Send 
resume  to  Joe  Muldowney,  Press  Fore¬ 
man,  The  News-Sun,  100  Madison  St., 
Waukegan,  Ill.  60085.  (312)  689-7000. 


PRODUCTION 

COMPOSING  ROOM  SUPERINTEND¬ 
ENT  for  California  paper.  Must  be 
skilled  personnel  manager,  know  com¬ 
puters,  cold  tvpe  and  photocomixising 
equipment.  Medium  size  operation 
calls  for  manager  with  10  to  15  years 
experience.  New  plant,  excellent  op¬ 
portunity.  Can  interview  at  New  Or¬ 
leans  ANPA  mechanical  conference. 
Rush  resume  detailing  experience  and 
training  in  confidence  to  Box  894, 
Eklitor  &  Publisher. 
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HELP  WANTED 

Tubuc^relations 


PRODUCTION  ENGINEER 
A  Zone  6  daily  with  a  circulation  of 
about  40,000  has  a  unique  opportunity 
for  a  pr^uction  engineer.  Let  us  hear 
from  you  in  confidence.  Box  834, 
^itor  &  Publisher 


PHOTOTYPESETTING  MANAGER 
capable  of  markup,  layout,  production. 
Zone  2  location.  Knowledee  of  com¬ 
puter  helpful.  State  experience,  refer¬ 
ences,  salary  requirments.  Replies  con¬ 
fidential.  Box  767,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


WANTED 

PHOTON  TECHNICIAN 

Experience  with  561  and  Poce- 
setters  necessary.  Good  working  i 
conditions  —  pay  commensurate  ' 
with  ability.  Excellent  fringe  ben¬ 
efits.  Cantact  R.  R.  Norris  I 
Lubbock  Avalanche- Journal, 
Lubbock,  Texas,  Area  Code  806- 
763-4343. 


IMMEDIATE  OPENING  for  person 
capable  of  manaKement-production  of 
newspaper  and  commercial  operation. 
Must  be  experienced  in  managinir 
others  as  well  as  possess  knowledge  of 
markup  and  advise  pasteup,  camera 
and  typesetting  departments.  Excellent 
location,  good  pay.  fringe  benefits.  Call 
Steve  Small,  (913)  381-1010. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 

WRITER 


WRITER 

(dependent  on  qualifications) 

Salary:  $9,520  to  $13,996 

The  National  Cancer  Institute,  office 
of  Public  Affairs,  is  looking  for  a 
writer  with  meaningful  writing  and 
reporting  experience  with  a  major 
newspaper  and  a  thorough  background 
in  the  medical  sciences  to  write  re- 
liorts,  pamphlets,  news  releases,  arti¬ 
cles  and  news  stories  on  activities  in 
cancer  research  and  to  develop  a  var¬ 
iety  of  special  communications  proj¬ 
ects.  Must  be  able  to  write  in  terms 
laymen  understand. 

Send  resume  to  the  National  Cancer 
Institute,  Personnel  Office,  Bldg.  31, 
Room  3A-33,  Bethesda,  Md.  20014. 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer,  M/F 


TALENTED  WRITER  with  news 
media  background  needed  by  large 
Upstate  New  York  manufacturer  for 
solid  spot  on  News  Bureau.  Technical 
experience  helpful  but  not  essential; 
applicant  must  be  willing  and  able  to 
learn.  Job  involves  press  relations, 
development  of  publicity  programs  and 
dissemination  of  news.  Equal  oppor¬ 
tunity  employer.  Send  resume,  writing 
samples  to  Box  826,  Ekiitor  &  Publisher. 


PHRASEMAKER 

Florida  coriwration  with  $350  million 
in  assets  nee<ls  a  writer  who  can  build 
sentences  the  way  we  build  planned 
communities.  Journalism  grad  with 
minimum  2  years  experience  under 
deadline  pressure  neede<l  to  fill  key 
post.  Ample  opportunity  for  profes¬ 
sional  growth  with  NYSE  listed  top 
quality  company.  Send  only  your  best 
copy  samples,  a  precise  resume  and 
salary  history  to:  Personnel  Director, 
P.O.  Box  369,  Miami,  Fla.  33145. 


AAA  MOTOR  CLUB 

2-3  years  with  a  city  or  town  paper, 
house  organ,  re-write  or  other  solid 
editorial  combination  for  monthly  tab¬ 
loid  dealing  with  transi>ortation,  leg¬ 
islative.  travel,  etc.,  as  well  as  other 
PR  media.  Otqportunity  for  organized, 
energetic  individual  wanting  stimula¬ 
tion,  security  and  advancement  to 
learn  and  grow  in  congenial  career 
IKMition.  New  York  City.  Please  mail 
full  resume,  salary  requirements.  Box 
789,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 


REGIONAL 

SALES  REPRESENTATIVE 
Major  newspaper  feature  syndicate  and 
supplier  of  exclusive  reader  publica¬ 
tions  anil  other  creative  newspaiier 
I  services  has  fine  career  opportunity 
I  for  aggressive  sales-minded  person,  free 
I  to  travel  a  limited  territory.  Editorial, 
;  advertising  or  selling  experience  de¬ 
sirable.  Salary,  commission,  plus  travel 
expenses  in  company-furnished  car. 
Training  program  tailored  to  personal 
needs.  Send  resume  and  references  to 
Box  888,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SALES  REPRESENTATIVES 
COMPOSITION  PRODUCTS 
EASTERN  REGION 

MDG  Graphic  Systems,  a  major  division  of  Rockwell 
International,  seeks  sales  representatives  for  its  new 
Information  Products  Division.  The  Information  Prod¬ 
ucts  Division  designs,  manufactures  and  markets  mini¬ 
computer  based  composition  systems  for  the  expand¬ 
ing  newspaper  industry.  We  seek  management-oriented 
individuals  to  market  and  sell  in  the  East.  3  to  5 
years  related  experience  required.  A  college  degree 
and  knowledge  of  graphic  arts  industry  a  definite  plus. 
Excellent  starting  sala^,  above  average  benefits  and 
opportunity  for  professional  growth. 

For  immediate  consideration  forward  letter  or  res¬ 
ume,  including  salary  history  to: 

Director  of  Marketing 
Information  Products  Division 
Rockwell  International 
2735  Curtiss  Street 
Downers  Grove,  Illinois  60515 


MGD  Graphic  Systems  Division 

Rockwell  International 


Positions  Wanted... 


ACADEMIC 


ADVERTISING/BROADCASTING  pro 
with  8  years  ex|>erience  and  journalism 
Masters  seeks  teaching.  Bob  Junas, 
936  Peace,  Hazleton.  Pa.  18201.  (717) 
454-1660. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


CLASSIFIED  MANAGEm  —  16  years 
exi>erience.  Ebicellent  references,  edu¬ 
cation  and  work  record.  Seek  position 
Zone  5  on  40,000-)-  pai>er.  Write  Box 
857,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADMINISTRATIVE 


SEVEN  YEARS  WALL  STREET  ex¬ 
perience,  20  years  pubiisher-owner 
small  daily  and  weeklies.  Ex|>erience  in 
mergers,  pension  plans,  investments, 
publishing,  editorial,  |)ersonnel,  com¬ 
munity  service.  Box  737,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


BUSINESS  OR  GENERAL  MANAGER 
of  me<lium  sized  daily.  14  years  ex¬ 
perience  business  manager  in  all 
phases  of  small  offset  daily.  Familiar 
with  letterpress.  Helped  convert  letter- 
press  to  cold  type  offset  plant.  Prefer 
Zones  8  or  9,  will  consider  others. 
Resume,  references.  Available  on  short 
notice.  Box  839,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


YOUNG  SEASONED  General  Manager 
with  10  years  small  offset  daily  and 
group  suburban  wOekly  experience 
seeks  challenge  with  newspaper  or¬ 
ganization  active  in  suburban  expan¬ 
sion.  Heavy  advertising,  production, 
promotion,  voluntary  pay  background. 
Box  818,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


AD  MANAGEIR — All  departments,  all 
size  competitive  papers.  Young,  ag¬ 
gressive,  successful.  Resume.  Box  791, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


PUBLISHE3R  OR  MANAGEMENT  po¬ 
sition.  15  years  in  all  phases  of  news- 
papering.  Proven  company  builder,  de¬ 
veloper  of  new  ideas  and  markets, 
coet-cutter.  Strong  in  sales,  advertis¬ 
ing,  circulation,  composing  and  presses. 
Company  man,  34.  at  the  top  where  I 
am.  Box  765,  Eklitor  &  Publisher. 


VETERAN  NEWSPAPER  MAN  with 
$20,000  cash  would  like  to  purchase 
or  buy  in  daily  or  weekly  in  Zone  8-9 
or  7.  Business,  advertising  and  pro¬ 
duction  oriente<l.  Box  842,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

GENERAL  MANAGER,  Advertising 
Director  —  27  years  employed  by  single 
group  of  newspaiiers  and  progressed 
through  all  phases  of  advertising,  busi¬ 
ness,  administration  —  up  to  and  in¬ 
cluding  General  Manager.  Anxious  to 
locato  with  independent,  locally  owned, 
medium  sized  newspaper  ^ne  5.  Box 
869,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


CIRCULATION 


DISPLAY  ADVERTISING 


20-YElAR  VETETRAN  seeks  advertising 
management  relocation  in  West.  Elx- 
cellent  record.  46,  married,  dependable. 
Box  860,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

RETAIL  ADVERTISING 
DIRECTOR/MANAGBR  OR 
NATIONAL  COOP  AD  DIREICTOR 

Exiierience,  20  years  retail  sales  and 
promotion  with  Midwest  daily  and 
Sunday  400,000  circulation,  2  years 
working  with  National  Coop  Program. 
Age  43.  Box  796,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


GIRL  E'RIDAY,  VASSAR  ’73,  ACCU¬ 
RATE  TYPIST.  BOX  872,  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER. 


ADVE31TISING  MANAGER,  experi¬ 
enced  small  dalles,  weeklies,  mature, 
promotion  minded.  (314)  646-3679. 

Write  Box  188,  Bland.  Mo.  65014. 


EDITORIAL 


PROE'ESSIONAL  NEWSMAN  doing 
weekly  "one-man  show”  seeks  straight 
e<litorial  job  in  Zone  5.  Married.  24, 
degree.  P.O.  Box  389,  Havana.  Fla. 
32333.  Or  call  (904)  539-6596. 


SARAH  LAWRE:NCE  STUDENT  needs 
her  first  job  in  a  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine  on  a  part-time  3-4  days  per  week 
basis.  Excellent  writer,  typist,  consci¬ 
entious.  Zone  2.  P.O.  Box  435,  F.D.R. 
Station,  New  York,  N.Y.  10022. 


BA  JOURNALISM,  June  ’78.  Some 
exi>erienee  on  New  York  City  daily. 
Sports  or  general  rei>orting,  any  Zone. 
Available  July.  Box  819,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


MANAGING  E3DITOR  for  small  or 
medium  daily.  Elxperienced  in  both 
metropolitan  and  smaller  papers. 
Ohioan,  45,  now  in  Florida,  will  re¬ 
locate.  Chas.  Stine.  7169  Blanding, 
Jacksonville.  Ela.  (904)  771-6371. 


SPORTS  EDITOR  (writer-deskman)— 
Now  in  8th  year  with  prize-winning 
major  daily.  Go  anywhere  for  right 
opimrtunity.  Top  references.  Box  828, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


26  YEARS  EXPEDIENCE  —  46  Years 
Old.  Top  circulation  expert  now  avail¬ 
able.  No  metros.  Complete  range  of 
successful  experience.  MANAGEIMEINT I 
MOTIVATION!  PROFITS  I  Look  at  a 
proven  performer.  Write  Box  837, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 

CIRCULATION  MANAGER— Experi¬ 
enced  in  all  phases  of  circulation.  In¬ 
crease  and  revenue  producer.  Talent 
for  organization,  training  and  promo¬ 
tion.  Box  793,  ^itor  A  Publisher. 


PRESENTLY  EMPLOYED  Circulation 
Manager  with  ABC  daily  and  Sunday 
desires  to  relocate.  20  years  exi>erience 
with  2  newspapers.  BS  degree,  excel 
in  promotion  and  collection.  Request 
resume.  Box  773,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 


WANT  TO  GREATLY  INCREASE  your 
classified  volume?  12  years  classified 
management,  3  years  retail  and  pro¬ 
motion  manager,  15-260,000,  offset  and 
letterpress.  Strong  on  co-op,  credit  and 
phone  sales.  Seek  management  position 
Areas  8,  7,  6,  6.  Box  874,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


RADCLIFTE  '72  seeks  first  reporting 
job  —  government  major  —  photog¬ 
rapher  for  college  paper  —  Prefer 
Zone  1  but  will  go  anywhere.  Box 
824,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


REIADY-MADE  NEWSPAPER  STAFF, 
young  but  with  aggregate  50  years  ex¬ 
perience,  seeks  opportunity  to  produce 
existing  or  new  publication.  Turnkey 
venture  offers  Managing  Editor,  sports 
editor,  photographer  and  contributing 
editor  experience  in  all  phases  of 
newsgathering  and  production.  Adver¬ 
tising  personnel  also  possibility.  Avail¬ 
able  immediately.  Price  negotiable. 
Now  located  in  Zone  1.  Call  (617) 
877-6792  or  write  Box  817,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 


NEWSMAN,  7  years  all-around  re¬ 
porter  and  copsrreader  1  year,  all  on 
the  same  mighty  middleweight  in  state 
capital  city.  Want  a  crack  at  the  big 
time.  Lucid,  fast,  accurate.  Box  741, 
Editor  A  Publisher. 


YOUNG  employed  reporter.  broad 
background,  ambition  and  BA  seeks 
position  on  medium  or  large  daily  as 
outdoor  or  environmental  writer.  Zone 
7.  8.  9  or  1.  Box  811,  Editor  A 
Publisher. 
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Positions  Wsntecl... 

PERSONNEL  AVAILABLE  FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPER  DEPARTMENTS  &  ALLIED  FIELDS 


EDITORIAL 


AWARD  WINNING  art  critic  will 
coniider  any  area  if  opportunities 
match  abilities.  Box  835,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

EDITOR  —  SeekinK  editorship  of 
medium  size  daily  or  larire  weekly 
newspaper.  Seasoned  professional,  but 
receptive  to  trends  which  make  to¬ 
day's  newspai>er  vital  to  readers  and 
challenfcinK  to  reirarters.  Solid  growth 
record.  Top  references.  Prefer  New 
Jersey,  Delaware,  Maryland.  Box  827, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 

MA  JOURNALISM,  BA  Business  fe¬ 
male  grad  seeks  feature  and/or  bus¬ 
iness  writing  spot.  6-month  intern  for 
national  company.  Box  748,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


CX)PY  EDITING  position  on  medium 
or  large  <laily  sought  by  misplaced 
re|K>rter.  25.  2  years  plus  on  37.000 
daily.  College  editor.  Married.  Any 
Zone.  Box  829,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


BILINGUAL  NEWSMAN.  5 Vi  years 
ex|)erience,  including  large  metro  daily 
and  wire  service,  seeks  news  iMsition. 
SDX  member,  family  man.  many  free¬ 
lance  cre<lits.  Will  relocate,  U.S.  or 
foreign.  Box  816,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


FEMALE  SPORTSWRITER.  23,  '72 
J-Grad,  seeks  position  on  daily,  any 
Zone.  Award-winning  college  sports 
e<litor,  enthusiastic,  knowlecigeable,  re- 
simnsible.  Re<'ent  PR  experience.  Pay 
not  important.  Experience  is  what 
counts  I  Box  813,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

SCRATCH  ME  and  I  bleed  ink.  Po¬ 
litical  science  graduate  American  Uni¬ 
versity  with  si^ialty  in  communica¬ 
tions  can  combine  knowledge  with  op¬ 
erative  background  as  daily  ^itor’s 
well-indoctrinated  daughter.  Seek  re- 
liorting  job  within  commute  from 
Bethesila.  Md.  Box  833,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


HARD  WORKING  bright  young  man 
with  2  years  Capitol  Hill  writing  ex- 
l>erience  seeks  news  writing  position. 
International  relations  background, 
fluent  German.  Willing  to  relocate. 
Top  references.  Box  806,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 

WASHINGTON  CORRESPONDENT 
for  newspaper  group,  female,  22, 
wants  to  do  the  same  for  company 
with  advancement  and  better  pay.  BA. 
working  on  MA  in  economics.  Box 
805.  Editor  &  Publisher. 

VERSATILE,  hard-working  writer 
wants  to  expand  part-time  into  full¬ 
time  writing  career.  MA  in  literature; 
writing  background  solid  in  arts,  re¬ 
ligion,  sports,  education.  Will  relocate 
from  Zone  3.  Box  787,  Editor  St  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


BRIGHT.  EARNEST  journalism  stu¬ 
dent,  21,  with  school  newspaper  ex- 
iwrience,  seeks  position  on  small 
weekly  or  daily  newspaper,  preferably 
in  Zone  2.  Box  832,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

CRITIC:  Writes  concise,  knowledge¬ 
able,  hard-hitting  reviews  of  drama, 
music,  art,  films,  books.  Young,  im¬ 
aginative  '72  English  honors  grad. 
You  name  it.  I  can  handle  it.  Resume 
and  samples.  Thomas  S.  Kinter,  760 
Foothill.  Rt.  1,  Elmira,  N.Y.  14903. 
(607)  662-8102. 


CONSCIENTIOUS  PRO  with  solid  ex- 
perience  in  all  phases  including  man¬ 
aging  editor  and  editorial  writer  seeks 
No.  1  or  2  spot  on  small  to  medium 
daily  Zones  5  or  9.  Family  man.  86, 
ready  to  put  16  years  of  know-how  to 
work  for  you.  Call  (213)  457-2175. 

5  NEWS,  EDITING  years  already,  '73 
BA,  national  awaixl,  resume,  clips,  top 
references,  career-minded,  seeks  any 
offer.  Check  me  out.  Box  876,  Editor 

6  Publisher. 

YOUNG,  AMBITIOUS  man,  24,  seeks 
copy  desk  or  reporting  position.  Have 
3  years  newswriting,  copyboy  experi¬ 
ence  on  daily  and  weekly  papers.  Will  | 
relocate.  Box  879,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


EDITORIAL 


POLITICAL  SCIENTIST,  young  col¬ 
lege  teacher,  wants  to  liecome  reporter. 
Some  news  media  experience.  Strong 
in  research,  languages.  Zones  1  and 
2.  Box  865,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

YOUNG  FILM  CRITIC,  on  metro¬ 
politan  daily,  wants  to  move  up.  Witty, 
<lirect  and  not-too-esoteric.  Cli|>pings 
and  resume  available.  Box  86i8,  ^itor 
&  Publisher, 

EAGFIR  BEGINNER  REPORTER.  4 
years  exi)erience  on  college  weekly  ;  co¬ 
editor,  1972.  June  '73  grad,  BA  in 
Sociology.  Looking  for  that  first  job 
in  journalism.  Male,  single,  23.  Ref¬ 
erences,  resume  u|K>n  request.  Box  871, 
Eiditor  &  Publisher. 

ASSISTANT  TO  REALLY  TOP  WOM¬ 
AN'S  PAGE  EDITOR-  Want  to  work 
for  best  in  field.  Now  editor  of  wom¬ 
an's  organization  national  magazine. 
Box  881,  Elitor  &  Publisher. 

UP  FROM  THE  RANKS,  editorial 
writer  for  defunct  major  daily,  with 
in-depth  writing,  editing  skills,  seeks 
part-time  or  fuli-time  |>oeition  in  New 
York-New  Jersey  area.  Box  878,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 

COPYGIRL  —  Vassar  '73  with  accu¬ 
rate  si>elling,  sound  grammar,  some 
school  publications  ex|>erience.  Box 
960,  Vassar  College,  Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y.  12601. 

ENERGETIC.  RESPONSIBLE  assist¬ 
ant  women's  e<litor  rejidy  to  move  up. 
Desire  relocation  any  Zone.  More  than 
6  years  ex|)erien(e.  Resume,  writing 
samples  and  page  layouts  available. 
Impec-cable  references.  Box  882,  Elitor 
&  Publisher. 


J-GRAD,  27,  seeks  Zone  5,  7  reporting 
spot,  any  l)eat.  High  honors,  college 
experience,  Michigan  State.  Box  880, 
Elitor  &  Publisher. 


NEWS  OR  PR  —  Excellent  copy  edi¬ 
tor,  writer,  all  phases  PR;  10  years 
PR,  15  news.  Box  885,  Elitor  & 
Publisher. 


GENERAL  ASSIGNMENT  reporter- 
e<litor  seeks  challenging  desk  or  re¬ 
torting  position.  Prefer  Dallas,  At¬ 
lanta,  coastal  or  Southwest  area.  Box 
892,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 


MY  GRANDF'ATHBR  and  father-in- 
law  have  never  been  president  of  the 
Unite<l  States,  but  I  can  offer  9  years 
of  siorts  writing  exi>erience.  Only 
metros  with  available  major  college, 
pro  or  horse  loats  need  answer.  Box 
886,  Elitor  &  Publisher, 

E\RLY  JUNE  VACATION  affords  in¬ 
terview  time  for  seasone<l  but  young, 
33,  sports  editor-writer  seeking  ad¬ 
vancement.  Versatile,  from  pros  to 
preps,  writer  with  national  award  and 
magazine  credits.  Married.  ITNC  J- 
grad.  experienced  in  all  facets.  Will 
consiiler  all  choice  offers.  Box  862, 
Elitor  &  Publisher, 


MY  CHILDREN  ARE  being  short- 
change<I  in  their  erlucation.  Sports- 
writer,  40,  must  make  move  for  sake 
of  2  sons.  Have  covered  police,  city 
hall,  courthouse,  but  prefer  sports. 
Can  handle  desk,  camera.  9  years  with 
present  paper.  Prefer  West  Coast.  Box 
852.  Elitor  &  Publisher. 


VERSATILE  EDITOR.  BS  Ag-Journal- 
ism.  16  years  newspapers,  school  PR. 
publishing,  sales.  Wm.  Anderson,  1226 
2nd  N.E.,  Watertown,  S.D.  67201. 


ENERGETIC.  RESOURCEFUL  and 
resiKinsible  'Temple  University  gradu¬ 
ate,  BS  Journalism,  seeking  Zone  2 
position  in  September.  Box  853,  Eiditor 
&  Publisher. 


TAKECHARGE  editor.  35,  with  first- 
rate  credentials,  wants  serious  re¬ 
sponsibility  in  upper  New  England  or 
southeast  Canada.  Now  with  national 
newsweekly,  good  administrator,  pre¬ 
mier  writer  and  mature  family  man 
seeking  change  of  scene.  Magazines, 
newspaper  editorial  page  or  PR.  Am¬ 
bitious.  Box  854,  Elditor  &  Publisher. 
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EDITORIAL 


WOMEN'S  EDITOR  of  one  of  the 
country’s  larK^st  seeks  new  chaUengre 
alon^r  with  change  of  scene.  Consistent 
prize-winner  for  writing,  headlines, 
makeup.  Solid  newgpajier  background; 
young  enough  to  keep  pages  lively:  old 
enough  to  do  it  wisely.  Box  855.  Editor 
&  Publisher. 


COPY  EDITOR  wanU  to  work  for 
daily  that  likes  clean,  sharp  copy  and 
bright  heads.  No  TTS.  Newspaper 
Fund  e<liting  intern ;  student  news- 
pai>er  e^litor;  freelance  and  other  clips: 
magna  cum  J-graduate,  May.  Box 
856,  E<litor  &  Publisher. 


FREELANCE 


VERSATILE.  PROLIFIC,  established 
wide-angle  feature  writer  (scientific 
monographs  to  sex  books,  celebrity 
features  to  children's  tales),  photogra¬ 
pher  and  pilot,  leaving  for  extended 
around-the-world  trip  June  15th  to 
Africa,  Europe,  Asia,  Australia,  Middle 
and  F'ar  Blast,  can  handle  any  assign¬ 
ment,  freelance,  fee  or  whatever.  l.ee 
Witten,  1605  Ivar,  Hollywood,  Calif. 
90028  (213)  461-3094. 


PHOTOGRAPHY 


YOUNG  ENGLISH  PHOTOGRAPHER 
—  6  years  newspaper/agency/com- 

mcrcial  experience  seeks  position  in 
U.S.A.  or  Canada.  Write  George  Crane, 
"Blox worth”.  Store  Hill,  Bermuda. 


RECENT  BA,  27,  quality  conscious, 
mature;  experienc^;  seek  photography 
position  on  your  newspaper  or  maga¬ 
zine.  Roger  Nye,  Box  316,  Durango, 
Colo.  81301. 


PHOTOJOURNALIST  seeks  job  as 
photographer  or  reporter.  Chinese 
American.  Vietnam  Veteran.  25,  single, 
BA  Journalism.  Box  890,  Editor  & 
Publisher. 


HARDWORKING.  AWARD-WINNING 
photojournalist,  25.  Creative,  quality 
work.  Experience<l  all  areas  of  news 
and  feature  photography  and  writing. 
Have  extwrience  with  bi-weekly  and 
as  editor  with  college  newspaper.  Was 
graphic  artist  for  United  Nations  while 
in  Army.  BFA  from  University  of 
Wyoming.  No  Zone  preference.  Box 
883,  Bklitor  &  Publisher. 

FULLY  E'XPERIENCED  photographer, 
now  on  150,000  daily,  seeks  permanent 
position  in  Zone  3  or  4  daily  that  ap- 
prec'ates  good  photography.  Clean, 
friendly  town  a  must.  5  years  exi)eri- 
ence,  married.  Journalism  degree.  Box 
851,  Biditor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION 


COMPOSING  ROOM  BDRBMAN. 
Knowiedgable  in  both  hot  and  cold 
type.  Proven  leadership  ability.  Strong 
in  personnel  supervision,  labor  rela¬ 
tions,  cost  analyrt  and  quality  control. 
Highest  references.  Box  760,  Eiditor  ft 
Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  OR  <X)MPOSING  man¬ 
agement.  ilxperienced  in  most  pro¬ 
duction  departments,  especially  com¬ 
posing  room :  hot  type,  photocompo¬ 
sition,  or  conversion  to  cold  type:  ITU 
law  and  labor  relations.  Excellent  pro¬ 
duction  record  as  composing  room  fore¬ 
man.  Need  change.  Top  references. 
Box  840.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  of  one  of 
Southwest's  largest  AM  and  PM  news¬ 
papers  wishes  to  relocate  to  Zone  9. 
Active  in  6  photo-comp  conversions 
from  8,000  to  90,000  utilizing  com¬ 
puters,  scanners  and  editing  terminals. 
Available  for  interviews  during  ANPA/ 
RI  in  New  Orleans.  Confidences  re- 
spectecl.  Box  877,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher. 

I  AM  SEEKING  a  position  as  foreman 
or  assistant  foreman  of  press  erew. 
Know  all  phases  Urbanite  and  willing 
to  learn  other  presses.  Some  back¬ 
ground  offset  composition,  including 
Photons.  Available  in  mid-June  or 
July.  Minimum  $10,500.  Write  Box 
875,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


PRODUCTION  MANAGER  Circula¬ 
tion  Group  10.  23  years  experience 

newspaper  production.  Budget  fore¬ 
casting  and  effective  cost  controls. 
Computer  and  electronic  peripheral  de¬ 
vices  in  application  to  photocomposi¬ 
tion.  Box  774,  Bklitor  ft  Publisher, 


QUALIFICATIONS:  Mail,  stereo, 

press,  engraving  and  composing  (hot 
and  cold).  15  years  managerial  with  2 
papers.  Bbtcellent  references.  Available 
for  confidential  interview  at  ANPA 
convention.  New  Orleans.  June  10.  Box 
849.  Biditor  ft  Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS 


B'Bk\TURES  WRITER-PR:  SU®  look¬ 
ing!  I've  got  a  brain  you  can  train  — 
for  less.  BA  Journalism.  Interned 
writing  PR  for  City  of  Miami.  They 
loved  my  work  I  Use  35mm.  Enthusi¬ 
astic,  hard  working  fact  digger.  PR- 
magazine  spot  open  I  can  slip  into? 
Zones  2  or  4.  Box  836,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  position  sought, 
1972  graduate,  BS,  age  27,  married,  1 
child,  veteran.  Salary  open.  Prefer 
Zone  1  or  6.  Box  825,  Bklitor  ft 
Publisher. 


E&P  Employment  Zone  Chart 

Use  zone  number  to  indicate  location  without  specific  Identification 
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Shop  Talk  at  Thirty  By  Robert  U.  Brown 
Germany's  new  press  law 


We  in  the  U.S.  are  so  accustomed  to 
expecting  threats  to  a  free  press  in  far 
away  places  like  Latin  America,  Africa, 
the  Far  East — mostly  in  the  developing  or 
“have  not”  countries — that  we  hardly  ex¬ 
pect  them  to  develop  in  “have”  or  de¬ 
veloped  nations. 

A  year  ago,  June  3,  1972,  we  reported 
from  an  FIEJ  meeting  in  Brussels: 
“Many  countries  reported  increasing  pres¬ 
sure  from  journalists'  unions  for  control 
over  editorial  decisions  and  even  editorial 
appointments.  German  publishers  face  a 
draft  law  in  Parliament  which  would  re¬ 
move  all  managerial  power  from  the  pub¬ 
lisher  or  owner,  according  to  one  pub¬ 
lisher.” 

Since  then,  the  proposals  for  a  new 
restrictive  press  law'  in  West  Germany 
have  become  of  such  crisis  proportions 
that  Hans  Wallenberg,  journalist  and  per¬ 
sonal  adviser  to  Axel  Springer,  is  touring 
the  U.S.  advising  prominent  editors  and 
publishers  of  the  problem.  Wallenberg,  a 
U.S.  citizen,  who  has  been  an  executive 
with  Springer  since  1962,  saw  service 
with  U.S.  armed  forces  during  World  War 
11  and  was  editor  of  U.S. -government 
sponsored  German  language  newspapers 
in  Berlin,  Frankfurt  and  Munich  after 
the  war. 

Springer,  who  heads  Germany’s  largest 
publishing  empire,  has  said  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  press  law:  “With  a  law'  like  that 
they  could  well  succeed  in  bringing  me 
down.  If  they  do.  I’m  not  going  to  cry  for 
myself.  But,  at  the  same  time,  they’ll  ac¬ 
complish  the  downfall  of  a  free  press  in 
Germany.  We  would  be  heading  for  the 
same  end  that  befell  the  press  under  the 
Nazis.” 

Proposals  for  the  new  press  law  have 
been  developed  by  a  Commission  on  Mass 
Media  of  the  Social  Democratic  Party 
(SPU).  Its  chairman  is  Heinz  Ruhnau  of 
Hamburg.  Typical  is  the  follow'ing  lan¬ 
guage  : 

“The  basic  journalistic  line  of  a  news¬ 
paper  or  periodical  shall  be  laid  dow'n  by 
the  proprietor  in  writing  (editorial 
statute).  Such  statute  shall  be  the  content 
of  the  employment-contract  for  all  j>.-ur- 
nalists  (staff  and  permanent  free-lance 
writers)  or  a  new'spaper  or  periodical. 

“The  ‘editorial  statute’  can  only  be  al¬ 
tered  w'ith  the  consent  of  two-thirds  of  the 
‘editorial  conference.’  This  applies  also  in 
the  case  of  change  of  ownership  or  a 
new'spaper  or  periodical  or  change  in  the 
corporate  structure  of  the  company. 

“Within  the  framework  of  the  ‘editorial 
statute’  the  editorial  staff  shall  in  its  own 
responsibility  create  the  content  of  a 
new'spaper  or  periodical,”  etc. 

All  of  w'hich  means  that  an  owner  or 
publisher  must  establish  his  editorial 
“line”  and  he  cannot  deviate  from  it. 
Should  he  be  “for”  some  policy  or  legisla¬ 
tion  today  he  cannot  be  “against”  it  to¬ 
morrow,  no  matter  w'hat  the  reason,  with¬ 
out  the  approval  of  tw'o-thirds  of  his  edi¬ 
torial  staff. 

Appointment  and/or  dismissal  of  an  edi¬ 
tor  or  a  deputy  editor  is  allowable  only 
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with  the  consent  of  the  editorial  staff 
council.  The  council  can  demand  the  dis¬ 
missal  of  an  editor  or  deputy  editor  by  a 
tw'o-thirds  majority.  An  editorial  staff 
worker  may  only  be  appointed  with  the 
consent  of  the  departmental  council. 
Transfers  and  dismissals  are  only  permis¬ 
sible  with  the  consent  of  the  council. 

.\nd  on  it  goes. 

The  aim,  of  course,  according  to  the 
socalists,  is  “workers’  self-determination.” 

Klaus  Besser,  an  editorial  director  of  a 
non-Springer  newspaper  and  formerly  ed¬ 
itor  of  a  West  German  trade  union  organ, 
wrote  recently : 

“According  to  these  ideas  a  newspaper 
or  periodical  proprietor  must  lay  down  the 
general  line  of  his  newspapers  and — 
believe  it  or  not — announce  it  publicly. 
Thereafter  he  may  not  leave  this  line 
without  the  consent  of  the  ‘codetermina¬ 
tive’  editorial  commission.  The  same  ap¬ 
plies  in  practical  terms  to  the  editor,  who 
is  also  condemned  to  stick  to  his  opinion 
of  yesterday.  Accordingly,  only  an  editori¬ 
al  collective  may  take  the  liberty  of  chang¬ 
ing  its  opinion.  .  .  . 

“The  absurd  idea  that  a  newspaper  pro¬ 
prietor  must  tie  himself  down  to  a  line, 
incidentally,  originates  not  from  our  ex¬ 
perts  in  Bonn,  but  from  Dr.  Goebbels.  In 
the  Schriftleitergesetz  (Law  on  Editors) 
of  Oct.  4,  1933,  he  gave  the  proprietor 
only  a  non-recurring  general  competence 
to  prescribe  the  guiding  line,  but  at  the 
same  time  deprived  him  of  all  powers  of 
direction  over  the  editorial  department. 

“So,  Dr.  Goebbels,  w'ho  thus  reveals 
himself  as  highly  progressive,  shared  with 
our  modern  left-w'ingers  the  view  that  the 
proprietor  as  the  exponent  of  private 
economic  interests  must  be  excluded  from 
the  ‘public  duty’  of  the  journalists.  So  the 
proprietor  w'as  legally  separated  from  the 
editorial  staff  and  made  directly  responsi¬ 
ble  to  the  public  organs. 

“With  this  old  trick  the  whole  press  can 
be  put  into  harness  in  any  form  of  soci¬ 
ety.” 

Let’s  hope  it  doesn’t  happen  again  in 
Germany. 


Gallagher  says 
1st  Amendment 
adequate  shield 

Wes  Gallagher,  president  and  general 
manager  of  the  Associated  Press,  told  stu¬ 
dents  at  St.  Bonaventure  University 
(Clean,  N.Y.)  May  14  that  the  way  to 
fight  harassment  of  the  press  is  through 
the  courts,  not  the  legislature. 

“I  doubt  very  much  that  a  federal 
shield  law  will  be  passed,”  said  Gallagher, 
“or  that  in  seeking  one  we  are  doing  a 
wise  thing.” 

He  spoke  of  a  previous  attempt  to  in¬ 
sure  free  access  to  information;  the 
United  Nations  resolution  sponsored  by 
the  U.S.  immediately  after  World  War  II. 
“After  years  of  debate  and  amendments 
by  various  governments,  the  press  in  this 
country  finally  had  to  ask  the  U.S.  to  kill 
the  resolution  because  so  many  restric¬ 
tions  had  been  written  in  that  it  would 
have  made  the  situation  even  worse  .  .  . 
the  same  thing  could  happen  to  federal 
shield  legislation.” 

Fight  each  rase 

Gallagher  pointed  out  that  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  is  totally  devoid  of  restrictions,  say¬ 
ing  simply  that  the  press  should  be 
“free”.  “It  is  hard  to  improve  on  that,”  he 
asserted. 

He  contended  that  the  only  effective 
solution  to  the  problem  is  to  fight  each 
ca.se  individually  in  the  courts.  “There  is 
no  doubt  this  will  be  a  long,  tough  pro¬ 
cess,  and  before  it  is  over,  some  reporters, 
editors,  and  publishers  will  have  to  spend 
some  time  in  jail  building  legal 
precedents,”  he  said,  “however,  harass¬ 
ment  of  the  press  will  only  stop  when  the 
press  itself  proves  the  futility  of  such 
steps.” 

(iallagher  made  light  of  the  issue  of 
reporters’  notes,  saying  “I  have  never  met 
a  reporter  who  could  make  head  or  tail  of 
his  notes  a  week  after  writing  them  ...  if 
there  was  anything  important  in  them,  it 
would  have  been  in  the  story  in  the  first 
place.” 

He  said  such  challenges  to  ownership 
should  be  fought  by  the  employer. 


TIMING /IS  EVERYTHING 

The  best  time  to  sell  nrooerties  is  when  the  huy('rs  ,ire  buying. 
SoW  now  at  high  prices. 


I  M  C 


Washington,  D.C.:  1100  Connecticut  Ave.,  N  W.  20036  (202)  393-3456 

Chicago;  1 429  T ribune  Tower,  6061 1  (31 2)  337-2754 

Dallas:  1511  Bryan  Street.  75201  (214)  748-0345 

San  Francisco:  111  Sutter  Street.  94104  (415)  392-5671 
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CAN  YOU 
COUNTON 
COTTON? 


You  bet  you  can. 

Why?  Because  cotton 
ranks  highest  of  all  fibers 
when  56  qualities  consum¬ 
ers  desire  are  considered 
together. 

Cotton  is  the  country’s 
Number  One  textile  fiber, 
accounting  for  35%  of  the 
market.  It  supplies  45%  of 
the  apparel  market,  32%  of 
the  home  furnishings  mar¬ 
ket,  and  26%  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  fabric  market. 


Goes  into  useful  things 
like  clothing  of  every  de¬ 
scription,  sheets,  towels, 
golf  bags,  sneakers,  boat 
covers,  and  thousands 
more. 

That’s  why  it  is  essential 
for  cotton  to  continue  as  a 
strong,  viable  industry. 

What  if  the  cotton  industry 
disappeared? 

Consumers,  of  course, 
would  be  deprived  of  cot¬ 
ton’s  comfort  and  versatility. 


Also,  you’d  have  a  vacant 
field  that  would  cover  an 
area  equivalent  to  every 
square  inch  of  Maryland, 
Delaware,  Connecticut,  and 
Rhode  Island.  And  Incomes 
for  5.2  million  people  dras¬ 
tically  reduced.  Plus  smaller 
paychecks  supporting  an¬ 
other  12  million  people. 

We  all  need  cotton. 


WHEN  IT  COMES  TO  THE  ECONOMY,  COHON  COUNTS. 


Want  to  know  more? 

Write  for 

Cotton  Today — Measurements 
of  an  Essential  Industry. 
NATIONAL 
COnON  COUNCIL 
OF  AMERICA 
Department  PA 
Box  12285 

Memphis,  Tenn.  38112 


NEWSPAPER  IN  THE  CLASSROOM  PROGRAM 


IHAT? 

IHfRE? 

I  HYP 


"Our  problems  are  many  and  the 
newspaper  is  invaluable  in  keeping  every 
citizen  informed.  I  sincerely  think  that 
the  newspaper  is  a  valuable  resource  that 
should  be  used  in  every  classroom." 

Brent  Earwood,  left, 

Coleman  High  School,  Memphis 
NIC  essay  contest  winner 


"Newspapers  represent  the  development  of 
man's  desire  to  communicate.  I  have  come  to 
appreciate  the  role  of  the  newspaper  in  my 
present  education,  and  continuing  education 
once  I  leave  school." 

James  Goines, 

Douglass  High  School,  Memphis 

NIC  essay  contest  winner 


Four  years  ago  The  Commercial  Appeal  joined 
hundreds  of  Mid-South  educators  in  the  Newspaper 
in  the  Classroom  Program.  It  was  the  beginning  of  .an 
exciting  adventure  in  learning  for  the  more  than 
517,000  students,  in  some  450  schools,  with  3,675 
teachers,  in  Arkansas,  Missouri,  Mississippi  and 
West  Tennessee. 

During  those  four  years,  NIC  students  have  shown 
a  viable  interest  in  wanting  to  learn  and  have  made 


substantial  improvements  in  their  reading  compre¬ 
hension  and  fields  of  knowledge.  The  continued 
growth  of  this  program  shows  the  entire  Mid-South 
has  an  interest  in  this  innovative  and  relevant 
teaching  method. 

The  Newspaper  in  the  Classroom  Program  helps  the 
student  realize  the  importance  of  being  well  informed. 
And  the  informed  NIC  student  of  today  will  be  the 
leader  of  tomorrow. 


THE  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL 

MEMPHIS,  TENNESSEE 

Represented  by  SCRIPPS-HOWARD  Newspapers,  Advertising  Department 


